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Lines Is Defended 


Chairman of House Commit- 
‘tee Endorses 


nouncing Eastern Merger 


Labor on Railroads 
>’ To Benefit, He Says 


Asserts T 
ceeded in Bringing Execu- 
tives of Carriers Into Long- 
desired Agreement 


President Hoover’s action in an- 
nouncing the four-party railroad 
consolidation recently was defended 
by Representative Parker (Rep.), of 
Salem, N. Y., Chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Yor- 
eign Commerce, in a speech in the 
House Jan. 8. 

But for differences of opinion as 
to the plans proposed for the East 
and the uncertainty as to the final 
outcome, he said, several hundred 
million dollars more would have been 
spent by the roads for equipment and 
improvements, benefiting _industry 
and providing work. This would 
have been in addition to more than 
$3,000,000,000 expended from 1921 to 
1930. 

Release of Capital 

“Arrangements have been tentatively 
mace for this capital,” he said. “It 
should be released. Now is the one time 
of all times to set that capital free and 
les it go into the improvement of our 
railway properties and toward the em- 
ployment of tens of thousands of work- 
ers who otherwise might be idle.” 

Mr. Parker s 


any systems, but that in suggesting ac- 
tion the President had merely brought 
the railway executives to do what the 
country has been wanting them to do 
for 10 years, to come to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with their appli- 
cations and ask the Commission to pass 
upon them in the-public interest. 
Charges of Presssure 
He said .there is not a seintilla of evi- 
dence sustaining the accusation that the 
President was dictating to the Commis- 
Bion, or seeking to intiuence the Com- 
missioners. 
At the conclusion of Mr. Parker’s ad- 
dress, Representative Lankford (Rep.), 


of Norfolk, Va., asked if economy was, 


not the purpose of the consolidation and, 
if so, did not this mean an incfease in 
unemployment? Mr. Parker said 


and service, but that he was reliably in- 
formed that not a man would lose his 
job under the plan, and, on the con- 
trary, labor in general would be helped? 

Tne full text of Mr. Parker's address 
follows: 

The President of the United 
has announced to the country that the 
railway executives in the East have 
agreed to cooperate with a view to pre- 
senting to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission applications to acquire certain 
properties and yor approval of certain 
systems as being in the public interest. 
announce.nent should have becn 
received in every quarter with the great- 
esi sctisfection. put instead of the uni- 
versal acclaim which iis reception de- 
served, certain individuals began 
make violent accusations against the 
President and to denounce the proposals 
to come to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with applications to be re- 
viewed as to whether or not their ap- 
proval would serve the public interest. 
Some of these charges were in language 
so intemperate as even to suggest to a 
casual reader that the consolidation of 
railroads is something novel in_ this 
country. 

cet us turn for a few moments to t 
acts. The Congress of the United States 


ns 


La 


he 


calling for a plan for consolidating all | 
the railroads into a limited number of | 
systems, and authorizing from time to 
time the acquisition of control of one 
railroad by another with the approval | 
of the Commission after the Commission | 
hed found such acquisition to be in the} 
public interest. Why did the Congress | 
pass the consolidation provisions in-| 
clvded in section 5 of the Transporta- | 
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% a : | AIRPORTS and landing fields in the, Army, Navy, and miscellaneous Govern- | 
Hoover’s Action in An-, 


hat President Suc:' 


aid the President has not 
approved anything, has not announced | 


the} 
purpose of the merger was for economy | 
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United States numbered 1,782 at the | 
close of 1930, the Aeronautics Branch of | 
| the Department of Commerce announced 

Jan. 8. An increase of 125 took place | 
between July 15 and Dec. 31, the state- | 
ment pointed out. 
| The largest increase, according to 
|; comparative figures made available by 
the Department, occurred in the munici- 
pal class, which showed a gain of 97 
during the year. According to the re-| 
| port of Col. Clarence M. Young, Assist- 
|ant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
|nautics, for the last fiscal year there 
| were 453 municipal airports on Dec. 31, 
| 1929, while the latest statistics show this 
; type of field numbered 550 at the close 
;of 1950. 

The full text of the announcement 
| follows: 
| There were 125 more airports and 
|landing fields in existence in the United 
| States on Dec. 31, 1930, than there were 
|five and one-half months ago, the date 
of the last compilation, according to a 
report prepared by the Aeronautics 
Branch, Department of Comnierce, and/| 
made public by Clarence M. Young, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
|nauti¢s. 

On Dec. 31 there were 1,782 munici- 
| pal, commercial, intermediate, auxiliary, 








Cuban Discontent | 
is Not Apparent, 


| Says Mr. Britten 


| 


Intervention Suggestions| 
| Without Slightest Founda-| 
tion, He States After 10. | 
day Island Visit 


lahinbance kre to-tatasiee aii | 


Any suggestions for intervention by | 
the United States in the political af- | 
|fairs of Cuba are without the slightest | 
foundation of justice and should receive 
no serious consideration, Representative 
Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, Ill, Chair- | 
man of the House Committee on Naval | 
Afiairs, stated on his return from Cuba, | 
Jan. 8. 

He said that throughout his traveling | 
in Cuba on his visit of personal inspec- | 
tion the people of that island were found | 
}in apparent peace and healthful sur- | 
roundings, and said there was much less | 
poverty than in many sections of the | 
United States today. | 

“Many Americans have been misled | 
into believing that a revolution is in| 
prospect in Cuba,” he said. “The situ- 
ation is not half as serious nationally, 
2s an ordinary street-car strike in Phila-| 
delphia would be to us.” The full text} 
of Mr. Britten’s statement follows: | 

In dealing firmly with opponents of |} 
organized government composed almost | 
entirely of defeated Radicals, Commu- | 
nists and unrestrained students, Presi-| 
dent Machado but doing for Cuba 
what has repeatedly been done to suc-| 
cessfully protect several of the present- 
day European governments against 
costly internal disorders and _ possible 
revolution. 

Opposition Is Leaderless 

The four or five separate elements | 
epposing everything that General Ma- 
chado does, are without leadership and 
without program or policy. They blame 
|the present government for all the eco- 
|nomie distress and unemployment in the 
island. Machado is held responsible for 
the low price of sugar and tebacco which 
constitutes 90 per cent of the wealth 
and prosperity of Cuba. 

I happened to be lunching at the 
Havana Yacht Club the very moment it 
was closed by government decree and I, 
with others, was politely informed that 
|the place was padlocked and we must 
leave the premises. The club wes a 
meeting plece for former President 
Menocal and others who are trying to 
destroy the government. When I asked 


is 








might center upon to succeed President | 
Machado, he smilingly said: “That is the 
trovble, we have no one.” 

We motored far into the country and | 
everywhere found the people in apparent 
peace and healthful surroundings. There 
was much less poverty than in many sec- 


|clared Jan. 8 in an address before 


| their facilities to legitimate business en- 


n 


Increase of 125 in Half Year Shown in Review by Aero- 
nautics Branch of Commerce Department; Cali- 
fornia Leads States in Number of Fields 


ment, private, and State airports and 
landing fields, while on July 15, 1930, 
there were 1,657. 

California led all other States in the 
number of airports and landing fields 


| having a total of 165, while Texas was 


second with 119. Pennsylvania, with 94. 
occupied third place. California, aside 
from having the largest total, also had 


the largest number of municipal and! 


commercial airports. This State, on Dec. 
31, had 61 municipal and 54 commercial 
airports. Alaska had the largest number 
of auxiliary fields. 63. 


The list compiled by the Aeronautics | 


Branch shows that on Dec. 31, 1930, 
there were 550 municipal, 564 commer- 
cial, 254 intermediate, 240 auxiliary, 53 
Army, 14 Navy, and 7 miscellaneous 
airports and landing fields. On July 15, 


1930, there were 503 municipal, 535 com- | 
mercial, 333 intermediate, 206 auxiliary, | 


60 Army and 14 Navy airports and land- 
ing fields, and 7 miscellaneous Govern- 
ment and private airports. 

_Those fields established by towns or 
cities are classified as municipal, and 
those established Ly private commercial 


interests are classed as commercial air- | 


ports. Intermediate landing fields are 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.] 


Taxation of Motor Lines 
In Califernia Is Argued 


The gross receipts tax of California 
as applied to motor carriers in lieu of 


property tax results in a grossly exces- | 


sive valuation of operating profits, it was 
declared Jan. 8 before the Supreme Court 


| of the United States in oral argument on 


the case of Alward*v. Johnson, No. 41. 
The Attorney General of the State. U. 
Ss. Wetb, defended the California method 
of taxing utilities as a proper classifica- 
tion enabling the State properly to as- 
sess the capacity, use and other elements 
of value involved in a particular business, 


Leslie T. Alward, his counsel, Simeon | 


E. Sheffey explained to the court, is en- 
gaged in the operation of a motor trans- 
portation line between termini in Cali- 


fornia and, included in the traffic his| 


trucks carry, is a large item of United 


States mails handled under contract with | 


the Federal Government. 


The purpose of the California method | 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 


Currency and Credit 


Ample. Says Mr. Pole 


Banking Not So Much Affect- 
ed as in Past Depressions, 
Comptroller Declares 


Common sense; hard work.and con- 
tructive, courageous leadership will 
bring about a “normal return of busi- 
ness operations at the earliest possible, 
economically favorable, moment,” John 
W. Pole, Comptroller of the Currency, de- 
the 


Ss 


Board of Trade at Washington. 


Declaring the machinery is already 
set up and functioning, Mr. Pole declared 


'so far as the financial aspects of the 


situation are concerned, “the upturn 


|can be begun so easily that we will not 


be aware of the change.” 

The current economic depression, which 
the speaker described as world-wide, has 
had less effect on banking than anv of 
the preceeding depressions, he said. There 
has been no stringency of currency or 


credit, he added, stating that 95 per cent’ 


of the bank failures during the past year 
have been due to fundamental defects 
in country bank organization which have 
been evident for several years past. 
“The rank and file of large city banks 
have throughout this period of general 
distress been at all times in a position 
amply to meet the needs of their cus- 
tomers,” he asserted. “These strong 
banks have always been ready to offer 


terprises and are in a position to play 
their part in the return of business pros- 
perity.” 

(Comptroller Pole’s address will 


| United States from all countries to 


tw 


Parks Improved 
To Provide Work 


ment of Recreational 
Facilities 

ECREATIONAL facilities in va- 
rious cities are being developed to 
provide empioyment anJ thousands of 
men have been given jcis as a result 
of projects involving several millions 
of dollars, the President’s Emergeicy 
Committee for Employment announced 

Jan. 8. . 

Reports received by the Committee 
reveal that many communities are 
turning to their parks and playgrounds 
to provide increased employment. 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Pittsburgh, and Cleveland, 
as well as smaller cities, have provided 
work by initiating extensive improve- 
ments. 

Swimming pools, golf courses, com- 
munity houses, athletic ds. wd 
park improvements are being built in 
the programs, acco. ing to the Com- 
mitiee. 

(The full text of the announce- 
ment will be found on page 2.) 


Office of Education 
Shapes Policy fer 





Joint Local Surveys 


| Researches Henceforth to Be 
| Undertaken in Conjunc- 
_ tion. With Colleges, Look- 
| ing to Follow-up Plan 


Through a system of surveys and joint 
conferences between the United States 
Office of Education and outstanding col- 


leges and universities of the country, | 


the future research policy of the Federal 
educational agency will be national in 
scope and local in character, Commis- 
sioner William John Cooper has explained 
|to the entire personnel of the Federal 
| Office of Education. 

Instead of calling special conferences 
on its own initiative, the Federal Office 
will call them in cooperation with well 


ing, Dr. Cooper explained, and at. these 


| and studies.carried on in direct connec- 
tion with the college or university. 


; members of the office an opportunity to 


| Government was represented. 


The Assistant Commissioner, 
Goodykoontz, briefly sketched her trips 
to Peru and Honolulu, and the editor, 
William D. Boutwell, 
recent meeting of the American Voca- 





tional Association held at Milwaukee, | 


| Wis, 
Policy Indorsed 
Dr. Cooper, after calling attention to 


intendents and Commissioners of Edu- 
cation with the Federal Office at Mil- 
| waukee, explained that they desired the 
next survey to consider special classes, 
or those children handicapped, delin- 
quent, or precocious. 

The State superintendents of educa- 
tion, the Commissioner said, are in thor- 


and join with them in conferences to 
study local problems: 

The two major surveys already under 
way, tat on secondary education and 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 


Ninety Per Cent Cut 


House Bill to Modify Proposal | 


For Complete Suspension 


Limitation of immigration into 


10 


per cent of the present quotas for a 


period of two years, is planned in a bill} 
| not yet finally drafted, which a subcom- 
|mittee of the House Committee on Im-|} 


This paper is in 


| Many Cities Rushing Develop- | 


conferenca*"ommittees can be appointed | 


The meeting was called by the Com- | 
missioner to put before the entire staff | 
the policies taking shape and \to give | 


report on the results of recent educa- | 
| tional conventions at which the Federal | 


Bess | 


summarized the} 


the resolutions of the recent meeting | 
jof the National Council of State Super- | 


ough accord with the policy of the Fed-| 
eral Office to conduct national surveys! 


that on teacher training, received en- | 


In lhmmigration Urged 


the | 
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o sections: 


Change in Farm 
System in South 


Is Recommended 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Complete Reorganization of | 
Credit Plan Is Advoeated | 
By Vice Chairman of Fed-| 
eral Farm Board 


| 


‘Own Food Production| 


| Would Be Required 


| 


|Organization of Various Coop- 
erative Units Would Permit 
Utilization of Federal Bene- 
fits, He Says 





The credit problem of the South, re- 
|garded as one of the outstanding prob- 
lems of that region, probably will be 
solved through “intelligent. farm organi- 
zations” which will extend credit to 
farmers only on condition that they 
make provision to produce their own 
| foods, James C. Stone, Vice Chairman of 
ithe Federal Farm Board, stated orally 
| Jan. 8. 
| Progress toward this end already has 
| been made, Mr. Stone said, and at least 
one credit corporation organized by a 
cooperative has obtained results in the 
jcompaign to make the farmer assure 
himself and his family of a living in- 
stead of devoting his entire acreage to a 
leash crop which, if it fails, may leave 
| him “without a dime” at the end of the 
crop season, and with no food supply. 
Buys Majority of Food 

Under the’ system followed widely in 
ithe South today, Mr. Stone said, the 
} farmer borrows against his prospective 
crop to finance himself until the harvest. 
|The funds are used not only to finance 
the crop, but for the purchaseof food, 
jnearly all of which is bought instead of 
|raised on the farm. 
| If the harvest is fairly good, the 
| farmer may be able to pay off his debt} 
;and end the year without obligations, or 
| with a little cash, Mr. Stone continued, 
| in which case he soon begins to: borrow 
against his next crop and the process | 


is repeated. If the crop is bad, however, | 





established institutions of higher learn-| or if prices are low, he may end the year , 
deep in debt and with no funds to pro-| 


vide_a living for his family. The fol- 
| lowing information also was given orally 
| by Mr. Stone: 

With the recent increase in bank fail-| 
ures, the demand for credit has become 
more urgent in the South, and the Farm) 
Board is aiding in meeting the demand | 
through advances to cooperatives which | 
organize credit corperations to obtain! 
| additional credit with the intermediate 
|eredit banks. 

Mr. Stone believes every farmer should 
be persuaded to have a garden, a milk! 
cow, hogs to provide meat for his fam- | 
j ily, and chickens to provide his own egg 
supply, and that he should raise enough 
feed to care for his animals. Only such! 
land as he has left after providing for 
these things should be put into the cash 
crop, such as cotton. 

In this way, the farmer and his fam-} 
ily would be assured of a good living, 
whatever the outturn of his cash crop. 
He would be freed of the burden of con- 
tinuing operations under a debt incur- 
red to meet current expenses. 

The organization of cooperatives and 
the financing of farmers through them 
should prove to be an effective means to 
attain the end desired. If the credit 
system were diverted to such coopera- 
tives, they could require that a farmer 
|make provisions for his living before | 
jlending him any money, thus making | 
| him more independent, giving him a bet- 
jter living, and making him a better | 
eredit risk. 

The principal task facing the Farm 
Board is in getting the idea through | 
to the farmer that the Board is not a} 
relief organization in the sense of a| 
| charity organization, and that the farmer | 
|must go along with the Board’s program | 
and join in the cooperative movement to | 
|obtain the benefits which the Board ha& | 
to offer. 


‘Report on Musc’e Shoals 
Resolution Is Oppased 





Representative Tilson (Rep.), of New 
Haven, Conn., House mejority leader, ex- 
| pressed the view on Jan. 8 after a con- 
|ference with President Hoover that the 
House would not accept the conference 


oT 


HE people at all times should 


know their government an@ 


learn by practical experience the 
duties and requirements of a self- 
contained and self-governing na- 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Effort to Preserve 
Natural Scenery 


Conference on Outdoor Adver- 
tising Real Forward Step, 
Step, Mr. Wilbur Savs 


66E,,VERY evidence of the unfolding 
of more beautiful America” was 
being furnished at the Conference on 
Roadside Business and Rural Beauty, 
the Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, said in a brief talk 
made Jan. 8 to members of the con- 
ference in session at Washington, D. C. 
Secretary Wilbur called attention to 
the unattraciive railroad approaches 
to most American cities. Such ap- 
proaches, he said, usually were in the 
most unsightly districts of cities. The 
conference, he declared, opened the 
way to avoid the same undesirable and 

unsightly approaches for highways. 
The bringing together of more than 
a score of social, civic and economic 
organizations under the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards and 
the Outdoor Advertising Association 
to work out a plan of action regard- 
ing billboards and similar advertising 
along highways is significant in the 
real solution of the problem, Mr. 

Wilbur said. : 
In spending money for parks, high- 
ways, and other civic recreational fa- 
] 


rc 


[Continucd on Page 3, Column 5. 


Design Copyrights 
Measure Discussed 


Before Senate Group 


Vestal Bill Providing for 
Registration Is Both Fa- 
vored and Opposed by In- 
dustries 


The Vestal bill (H. R. 11852), provid- | 


ing fon, copyright registration of de- 
signs, was both opposed and upheld at 
a hearing on the measure Jan. 8 before 
the Senate Committee on Patents. 
Horace B. Cheney, of Cheney 
Brothers, silk manufacturers, coatended 
that delay in securing copyrights for 


desi is fatal to the industry, since 
promis Sgy-essential in complying 
with\Pashioh hr SPN 

Indluded among the reasons for op- 
position were stated the following: That 


| the bill would work a hardship upon the! order provides. 


retailers; that it would not protect all 
of the manufacturers, and would work a 
hardship on some; and that it does not 
afford protection to the designer unless 
the design be applied in a manufactured 
product. 

Modification of the bill to provide for 
resort to the Federal Trade Commission 
for settlement of complaints was sug- 


| gested. 


Proposal Not Favored 

Mr. Cheney said that any proposal to 
resort to the Federal Trade Commission 
for settlement of complaints, however, 
cannot be effected. 

Support of the measure was voiced by 
representatives of various manufacturers 
and of the League for the Suppression 
of Design Piracy. 
represented as favoring the bill were the 
National Association of Furniture Manu- 
facturers and the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

That the bill contained language in 
an amendment ;Which the retailers said 
niekes the measuve agreeeb e 
was asserted by Sylvan Gotshal, 
Design Piracy Committee 
Association of America. 

Designer Not Protected 


oO in 
of the 
of the Silk 


The Commissioner of Patents, Thomas | 


Robertson, told the Committee that 


E 
he tavors the principle embodied in the 


bill but that he does not favor the re- | 
quirement that the design be produced | 
in a manufactured product before it can | 


be copyrighted. It should be aimed more 


| to protect the designer, he said. 


Appearing before the Committee were 
various representatives of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association; also Chas. 


|F. H. Johnson, of the Botany, Worsted 
| Mills, Passaic, N. J., manufacturer; Mil- 
|ton Tibbetts, vice president of the Pack- 


ard Motor Company, who read a com- 
munication from the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, opposing the 
bill; Allen Sincheimer, of Chicago, rep- 
resenting the National Retail 
and Furnishers Association; Harry 
Sutclifie, shoe designer of New 
City, and William D. Shoemaker, patent 


tion.’ 


Included among those | 


Clothers | 
L. | 
York | 


—William McKintey, 
1897—1901 


President of the United States. 
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Zone Equalization 
Policy Adopted by 


Radio Commission 


General Order Provides for 
Distribution of Stations, 
Power, and Hours Ae- 
cording to Population 


Permits Restricted 
In Overquota Areas 


Underquota States Are Granted 
Wide Latitude in Applying 
For Facilities Either in Own 
Or Congested Leealities 


A new policy, effective immedi- 
ately, by means of which an equali- 
zation of the distribution of broad- 
casting facilities among the States 
and the five radio zones would be ef- 
fected, was promulgated Jan. 8 by 
the Federal Radio Commission. 

As a means of complying with the 
terms of the Radio Law, providing 
for an equal distribution of stations, 
power and hours of operation, ac+! 
|cording to population, the Commis- 
sion adopted a new general order 
(No. 102), by a four to one vote, 
Commissioner Harold A. Lafount dis- 
senting. According to Commission 
records, there exists a disparity in 
the distribution of facilities, with 
|three of the five radio zones into 
; which the Nation is divided having 
more than their proportional shares, 
As between the States, they are di- 
| vided approximately half and half in 
| quota distribution. 
| Quota Rule to Govern 
_ Offered by Vice Chairman E. O, 
Sykes, the general order prescribes the 
jmanner in which applications hereafter 
| shall be filed for increased or new fa- 
jcilities. In the three overquota zones, 
|the order specifies, the Commission will 
not allocate any further radio facilities 
which would increase the quota. 

Applications from underquota States 
in zones which.-have: aircady allocated 
jta them their profata share of facilities 
should be for a facility already in use 
jin that zone by an overquota State, the 
Likewise, where a State 


|is already overquota, the Commission - 


will not allocate further facilities to it, 
Applications from States which now 
|have their quotas, or from States which 
lare overquota, should be for facilities 
already in use in that State, it is pro- 
|vided. Finally, an applicant from an 
; underquota State in an underquota zone 
may either apply for facilities in use in 
an overquota State in that zone or an 
overquota State in an overquota zone, 
All applications now pending before 
jthe Commission which have not been 
|heard or designated for hearing may be 
amended by the applicants to conform 
with the new order, it is stipulated, since 
the order becomes immediately effective, 
General Policy Affirmed 

In connection with the action it was 
explained orally at the Commission that 
it is, in effect, an affirmation in writing 
of general Commission policy, although 
it sets out specifically procedure which 
must be adhered to by applicants. The 
lorder, it was added, should bring about 
a gradual equalization, as provided by 
the Davis equalizetion amendment to 
the Redio Act of 1927. which provides 
there shall be an equal distribution of 
broadcasting feacilities—first among the 
ifive radio zones, and then equitably 
|among the States in these zones, accord 
ing to population. 

The gencral order follows in full text 

Whereas, under the unit and quota 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 


Change in Jones Law 
Is Accepted in House 


Enforcement Act Is Revised as 
To Peity Offenses 


The House on Jan. 8 agreed to Senate 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 9985), 


which removes from the operation of the 
Jones-Stalker Prohib'tion Enforcement 
Act a number of petty offenses for the 
purpose of expediting procedure under 
the act. The bill now is ready for the 


tion Act? Some of the Members of the 
House are familiar wii» reasons | 
calling for such action, but by way of 
refreshing the memories of some others 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) 


{report on the Muscle Shoals resolution. 
Mr. Tilson °9°d the* it was his per- 
sonal belief that the House should not! 


}accept the report. 
President’s signature to become law. 


‘Food Plan’ Developed to Guide | sie’. icve neha and passed 
Families with Small. Income 


/to the House. 


attorney. ‘ 
Communications declaring that the bill 


] 


contemplates, it was stated 
orally Jan. 8 by Representative Free 
(Rep.), of San Jose, Calif., a member 
|of the subcommittee. 

The subcommitte was appointed by 
Chairman Johnson (Rep.), of Hoquiam, 
Wash., of the Committee, following the 
recent decision of the Committee to scrap 


x Prevailing Prices of Products 
sew ON Deon ent, Of Kansas City District Lower Serer ceca irs, 


In War Department | fore the Christmas holidays. 


wn | Mr. Johnson previously stated that | 
ithe reason the former bill was scrapped | 
was that it met with the disapproval of | 
several of the interested Department 
heads. The bill which the subcommittee 
lis considering dyafting is along the lines 
of suggestions made by Secretary of | 
| State Henry L. Stimson, 
| The contemplated proposal, Mr. Free 
| stated, would place the countries of this 
| Hemisphere under the 10 per cent quota 
| as well as those of the other Hemisphere. 
| As to the Philippine question, Mr. 
Free said that a suggestion is being con- 
sidered to cut the quota to 500. “I know | 
there is Semtiment against such a step| 
|as this, but if there is no Philippine im- | 
| migration suspension, there will be no 
suspension at all,” he stated. Existing 
‘laws relating to preference being given 
| to relatives will remain unchanged, he 
said. 

Mr. Free said he could not say how 
long it will be before the subcommittee 
| completes the consideration of the meas- 
ure which it will report to the full Com- 
| mittee. 


migration 


~ | be printed in full text in the issue 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 
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S | Code Is Amended _ 4 
“| The Jones-Stalker Act provides maxe 
|imum penalties of $10,900 fine and five 
years imprisonmert or both. Repree 
senvative Dyer (Rep.), of St. Louis, Moy 
for the House Cc~>nittee on the Judie 
clary explained to the House that the 
Senate amendments do not change the 
purport of the bill, but merely transpose 
words to make it mor readable. 

They would and the United States 
Code, supplement III, title 27, section © 
91, limiting the maximum penalty to 7 
$500 fine or six months jail sentenee’ ~ 
without hard iabor, or both, in these 
‘cases: Sale of not more than one gallon 
of liquor; provided the defendant has not 
bee:. convicted within ‘wo years and is” 
not an habitual violator; of unlawf 
| raking of liquor not exceeding ohe a 
lon. in whose production no other pew 7 
/son is employed; of assistance in unlawer es 
‘fully making or unlewfully transporting 
|of liquor as a casual employe only; am 
jof unlawfully transporting not exceede — 
ing one gallon ef liqv or by one not habits) 
‘ually engaged or employed in, or witha 


milk, commodities on which the farmer 
relies to pay monthly bills and help 
meet his interest and tax payments, 
also declined. Heavy storage holdings 
of eggs, and a 13.5 per cent increase 
in Fall production, as escimated by the 
United States Department of Agri-ul- 
ture, depressed egg prices up to the 
lowest point in years, at this season, 
approximately 50 per cent under prices 
ordinarily prevailing during November 
and December. Butter prices declined 
sharply the fore part of December to 
the lowest point sinee 1910, Prices of! 
oil, zinc, lead ana other mineral prod- 
ucts have remained at levels which are 
in some cises” less than cost of pro- 
duction. 

*The harvested acreage of 19 princi- 
pal crops produced this year in seven 
States, whose areas or paris form the 
tenth district, was 1.3 per cent zreater 
than the harvested acreagr: in 1929, 
but the combined yelue of 22 prine’pal 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Jan. 8.—The , 
outstanding factor affecting con- | 
ditions in the tenth Federal reserve 
district at the present time is the low 
level of prices prevailing for many 
important items of the district’s pro- 
duction, according to the monthly re- 
view of .he Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City. 

Distribution of commodities at both 
wholesale and retail was smaller, in 
Novemker than in October or in No- 
vember of last year. Price declines 
and unseasonable weather conditions 
were responsible for a substantial pro- 
portion of the reduction in the dollar 
volume of sales, according to the dis- 
trict summary, which continues as fol- 
lows in full text: 

Prices of grain and livestock have 
continued low, with narrow fluctuations 
during November and cre first half of 
December except in the case of hogs, 
which ceclined seasonally in Novem- 
ber to the lowest point in six years. 
| Prices of poultry, eggs, butter and 


General Council Is Create 
Coordinate Work 


“FOOD PLAN” to be used ds a 
guide perticularly by families 
wich small incomes has been developed 
by the Bureau of Home Econoinies to 
prevent malnutrition which might in- 
jure the health of children and adults, 
Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, chairman of 
the Women’s Division of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment, stated Jan. 8. 
Many iamilies with 
face the problem of obtaining food 
this Winter, Dr. Gilbreth said. The 
plan presented is designed to “make 
every cent count” in maintaining a 
healthful diet. The statement by the 
Bureau and the Committee conteins 
sugre. tions for the make-up of meals 
which will be satisfactory from the 
standpoint of nutrition and will be 
inexpensive. The Committee’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 
A pien to meke every cent spent 
for food ecunt in preventing malnutri- 
tion and in maintaining health has | 


| 
d to 


been developed by the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture for the Pvresident’s 
Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment. This food plan or guide is de- 
signed, primarily, to help families with 
low incomes, according to the an- 
nouncement made by Dr, Lillian M. 
Gilbreth, chairman of the Woman’s 
Division of the Commission. 

“This Winter many families through- 
out the country are confronted with 
the problem of getting a satisfactory 
food supply with very little ready 
cash,” says Dr, Gilbreth. “Our imme- 
diate relief necessity is no longer 
conservation. What we need to know 
now is how to spend money wisely 
for food.” 

Dr. Gilbreth has appealed to the 
women of the country, and to the many 
organizations that worked with Myr. 
Hoover on food during the war period 





The creation of an advisory body in 
the Department of War to be known as 
“The General Council” under’ the Chief 
of Staff of the Army, the purpose of 
which is to periodically review and coor- 
dinate all major Department projects and 
pass on current policl’ announced 
on Jan. 8 by the Department. 

The creation of suena a vody, which 
was provided for in orders issued by the 
Secretary of War. Patrick J. Hurley, was 
described as marking an important ad- 
vance in departmental administrative 
matters, and assures closer cooperation 
and more uniform ‘action on important | 
questions. 

The announcement 
text: 

Upon 


small incomps 


% 
Vs 
ed 


} 
follows in full | 


the recommendation of Gen | 
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p Immigration Service Com- 


missioner Favors Depart- 
-ment of Labor, Senate 
Committee Is Told 


.Commissioner Harry E. Hull, of the 
een Service of the Department 
of Labor, told the Senate Committee on 
Commerce Jan. 8 that he favors a pro- 

1 for a unified border patrol service, 
ut he prefers that the unified patrol be 
placed under the Department of Labor 
rather than the Treasury Department. 

Commissioner Hull appeared before 
the Committee to testify with reference 
to the bill (H. R. 11204) now pending 
before that Committee, which provides 
for the unification of the immigration 
patrol of the Labor Department and the 
customs patrol of the Treasury Depart- 


ment under one head in the Treasury | 


Department. 

Mr. Hull contended that the Service 
should operate under the Labor Depart- 
ment, pointing to the danger that if the 
Service is placed under the Treasury, 
that. more emphasis will be placed on} 
the enforcement of customs and prohibi- 
tion laws than upon immigration laws. 


Transfer Is Opposed 


“T do not think it is wise or expedient 
to interfere with any department’s en- 
forcement of the laws delegated to it,” 
Mr. Hull said ‘This proposal would take | 
away from the Labor Department the} 
enforcement of the immigration laws on| 
the borders, which would be a very dan-| 
gerous thing.” ; 

Mr. Hull took issue with previous tes-| 
timony before the Committee that the) 
proposed act would create a new crime, | 
namely, the crossing of the border by| 
any person except at designated points) 
of entry. He said that under the pres-| 
ent system such an act already consti-| 
tutes a violation of the law. 

The Assistant Commissioner, George 
Harris, however, said that in his opinion 
it does create a new crime by making 
illegal the entry of American citizens 
at non designated points. He asserted 
that he “certainly does not favor” such 
a provision, in that it “amounts to a} 
war-time measure” and attempts to ex- 
ercise “extreme authority for which 
there is no necessity.” 

Referring to previous testimony of 
Undersecretary of the Treasury Ogden 
Mills that it has been determined that 
some 203 additional points of entry must 
be established to adequately handle 
tourist traffic. Mr. Harris said he did 
not believe that 203 additional points | 
would provide adequate means for entry 
of both aliens and American citizens. 
“If we are going to accommodate both, 
it will take more ports,” he said, “but 
for aliens only, a relatively smaller num- 
ber is necessary.” 

Cross at Other Points 

Under the present law, he said, it is 
possible for persons to cross the line at 
other than designated points without be- 
ing guilty of an offense, provided no 
other laws are violated. 

Chairman Johnson (Rep.), of Califor- 
nia, referred to the exception provided 
by the bill making provisions for persons 


} 


residing on the border or owning prop-{ °F pavilions, costing $60,000 each; 13} 


erty on the border, and suggested that 
this exception obviated the objection! 
voiced by Mr. Harris. 

The Commission of Customs, F. X. A. 
Eble, of the Treasury Department in a 
brief statement before the Committee, 
took exception to “allegations” that the 
customs patrol of the Treasury Depart- 
ment is a “political organization” and 
is concerned only with the enforcement 
of the customs laws, and “shuts its eyes” 
on violations of other laws for which 
they are not directly responsible. 

Mr. Eble said that there always. has 
existed fullest cooperation between the 
customs patrol and other patrols, and 
although they had no authority to en- 
force immigration laws, that when vio- 
Jators were found.they were apprehended 
and reported to immigration authorities. 


Advisory Body Is Created 
In the Department of War 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff of 
the Army, the Secretary of War has 
directed the organization of an advisory 
body in the War Department, to be 
called The General Council. The order 
creating this organization is as follows: 

“For the purpose of periodically re- 
viewing and properly coordinating all 
major War Department projects, 
passing on 
there is hereby created, under the Chief 
of Staff, The General Council. 

“The General Council shall be com- 
posed of the Deputy Chief of Staff, who 
shall be president of The General Coun- 
cil; the Assistant Chiefs of Staff, the 
Executive Officer of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, and the Executive Officer 
of the Assistant Secretary of War (Air). 

“The Adjutant General, the Chiefs of 
Arms and other Services, the Comman- 
dant of the Army War College, and the 
Chief, Militia Bureau, shall be directed 
to sit as members of The General Coun- 
cil during the discussion of any impor- 
tant subject bearing upon their indi- 
vidual responsibilities. They may elect 
to sit during the discussion of any im- 
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and| 
matters of current policy,! 









Veterans’ Hospitals 
In Ohio Are Asked 





Erection of Institutions at Cin- 
cinnati and Chillicothe 
Advocated 


The House Committer on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation Jan. 8 heard wit- 
nesses urging the passage of two bills— 
H. R. 11284, to authorize erection of a 
hospital at Cincinnati, Ohio; and H. R. 
10559, for an addition to the hospital at 
Chillicothe. . % oe 

A resolution ado: by the Amértcan 
Legion convention at. yn, Mass., ad- 
vocating the addition at Chillicothe, was 
| put into'the record. John J. Saslavsky, 
| of Columbus, Ohio, wis Laeger, of 
| Chillicothe, hoth mting the Amer- 
jican Legion, spokenn If of the bill. 
| Those who test for ithe bill author- 
| izing the erection -of a hospital at Cin- 
cinnati were Representative Hess (Rep.), 
of Cincinnati; W. C. Culkins, represent- 
|ing the Chamber of Commerce; H. E. 
| Michaels, representing the American 
|Legion; C. A. Ragor, representing the 
| Disabled American Veterans; and James 
| A. Fahret, all of Cincinnati. 

The bill for the erection of the hospital 
at Cincinnati carries an appropriation 
| of $2,000,000, while that for the addi- 
| tion at Chillicothe authorizes $525,000. 
|The City of Cincinnati has donated a| 
| tract of land for the site, it was testified. | 


Many Cities Rushing 
Park Improvements 


To Aid Employment 








President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee Finds Develop- 
ment of Recreational Fa- 


| 





; Development of recreational facilities 
is being rushed in a number of cities 
to provide additional work, according to 
the President’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment. The Committee’s an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

America’s play-time facilities—parks, 
recreation centers, playgrounds, swim- 
ming pools and forest trails—will be 
greatly extended and improved as a re- 
sult of community endeavor to increase 
employment in many. different sections 
of the country, according to reports 
which are being made to Col. Arthur 
Woods, chairman of the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment. 

In- the expansion of the recreational 
facilities community leadas are agreed 
is to be found one of the sound outlets 
for increased employment in times of 
emergency. 

; Private Funds Aiding 

Private funds, city and county appro- 
priations and bond issues are being util- 
ized by communities to finance the crea- 
tion and improvement of recreational 
facilities and through the necessary con- 
struction work to give employment to! 
a large variety of workers. 

Metropolitan Chicago, which owns al-| 
most 35,000 acres of forest preserves in| 
Cook County, plans three large shelters! 


shelters and other structures at $50,000! 
each. Including other buildings, the 
construction cost of these improveme 
will total $1,655,000. Other improve- 
ments contemplated include 50 parking 
places—10 large ones at a cost of $10,- 
000 each, and 40 small ones at $3,000) 
each. | 

Ten dams, lakes, pools and lagoons are 
planned, at a total cost of $480,000. 
Forest trail structures—such as bridges, | 
tunnels, and highways—will cost $35,- 
000, and the final item is one of $60,000 
for playfields. The bond issue to pro- 
vide funds for these improvements has 
already been approved by the voters. 

Pennsylvania Project 

The City of Harrisburg, Pa., has ap- 
propriated funds to be used for clearing 
a heavily wooded section of the city 
parks, an undertaking which will provide 
employment this Winter for about 100 
men. 

San Francisco is considering a $2,500,- 
000 bond issue, the proceeds of which 
will be used for park and street con- 
struction on which San Francisco citi- 
zens will be used exclusively. 

Cleveland has issued bonds in the 
amount of $200,000 for the improvement 
of the city’s parks. Those in need of 
work are being given work in the parks 





for three days a week every two weeks. | 


In New York City, more than 15,000 
men have been put to work in the mu- 
nicipal parks, for three days a week, 
with funds provided by a committee of 
citizens. It is reported that as a result 
the parks have never been in such per- 


fect condition as they are at the present | clothing would amount to many thou-! New York City. 


time. 
Volunteer Funds 


At Wilmington, N. C., funds have been 
raised by a volunteer committee and 
work provided by the construction of a 


roadway around Greenfield Lake and 
Park, a beautiful public reservation. This 
project is furnishing employment for 


100 men, virtually all of whom have large 
families to support. 

At Duluth, Minn., funds have been 
raised by subscription, and employment 
provided by the building of a municipal 
golf course. 


The Department of tecreation of Kala- 


abaeel subject in which they are in-| mazoo, Mich., is building a new base- 
terested. ball field in conjuncti Wi ! 

c : : : é junction wit s - 
“The Secretary of the General Staff, yjded the ith funds gee 


will act as Secretary for The General 
Council. No records will be kent 
cept those necessary to record dates of 
meetings, officers present, questions con- 
sidered and action taken. In the ab- 
sence of the Deputy Chief of Staff, the 
senior Assistant Chief of Staff present 
shall preside. 

“The General Council will report its 
recommendations to the Chief of Staff. 

“When important matters of General 
Staff policy are brought before The War 
Council,.the Chief of Staff will present 
the recommendations of The General 
Council thereon.” 

The approval of this order marks an 
important advance in methods of ad- 
ministration in the War Department. 
This procedure assures closer cooperation 
and more uniform action on important 
questions. 

Due to the flexibility of its member- 
ship, the council will be assured of hav- 
ing the best evidence and advice direct 
from the most competent authorities in 
the War Department. Thus it will be 
fully qualified to give balanced consid- 
eration to important military subjects. 

During the 27 years of its existence, 
the General Staff has done a tremendous 
amount of important work. Many out- 
standing staff officers have been devel- 
oped. Under Gen. MacArthur’s plan, 
these star players will now be organized 
into a team, permitting coordinated 
thought under a team captain. 


ex 
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Foreign Wars. 
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provided work for 
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several hundred un- 
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Flood Control Plan 
3, Offered at Hearing 





House Group Hears Descrip- 
tion of Proposal for 
Arkansas Valley 





A subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Flood Control Jan. 8 heard a 
plan by James P. Kemper, of New Or- 
leans, which is designed to control floods 
and at the same time shorten the navi- 
gable distance from the Arkansas River 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr> Kemper said that his plan would 
reduce the distance 140 miles, and would 
pravide a combination navigable channel 
and floodway out of the Mississippi} 
River, bringing the water down to. the 
| Red .River. 

The water would be held at a maxi- 
mum depth of 6214 feet at Arkansas 
City and would be held in the upper 
50 miles of the Atchafalaya River, and 
Mr. Kemper said it would be more eco-| 
nomical to broaden the upper Atcha- 
falaya than to flood adjacent lands. The| 


Underwood and Underwood. 


Avutnorizep STATEMENTS Onty 
« PustisHes WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 





A plan for remodeling the present State, War and Navy building, which will later house the State De- 
partment exclusively, to conform with the type of architecture of the White House and the Treasury 


Department building, has been tentatively approved by the Commissi 
approved design is shown above. Only a quarter of the building has 


on of Fine Arts. A model of the 
been constructed for the model; 


mirrors placed at the unfinished sides of the model reflect the exterior to form an image of the 


complete building. 








result would be, he said, that in the 
lower Atchafalaya Basin the water 
would be confined to lowlands and car- 
rfed into the Gulf past Morgan City. 
Mr. Kemper estimated that the cost of 
the Boeuf Basin part of the plan would 
be '$120,000,000, and that the cost of the 
Atchafalaya Basin plan would be under 


jand form of wearing apparel. 





[Continued from Page 1.) | 


would result in monopoly and conse-| 
quent high prices to the consuming pub- 
lic were placed in the record by Harold 
R. Young, of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. 

Kenneth Collins, vice president of | 
Macy & Company, on behalf of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, told | 
the Committee that the bill “goes much | 
too far;” that it constitutes “unfair and} 
unjust discrimination against the re- 
tailer,” and that it would cause the re- 
tailer to pay monopoly prices which} 
would of necessity be passed on to the} 
consuming public. 

Because of the litigation which would 
result from the claiming of copyright 
on designs and resultant complaints and | 
injunctions, the business of the retailer | 
would be greatly hampered, Mr. Collins 
continued. He pointed out that there 
was nothing in the bill to prevent for- 
eign manufacturers from applying for 
copyrights and that this would result in 
giving a monopoly to Parisian manu-| 
facturer. 

Mr, Collins advocated the extension of 
power to the Trade Commission to en- 
join anyone pirating a design from con- 
tinuing with his copyright. 

Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 
stated that he considered the serious} 
problem of the measure to be that it | 
permitted the maker of the design to| 
pass upon whether it was an origina 
design. 

Isaac.Lande, general counsel for the| 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, | 
stated that the bill would apply to shape | 


that the original purpose of copyright 
was to protect and foster the arts and 


sciences and was not to apply to- manu-|the design division of, the Patent Office, | quota. 


Registration of Design Copyrights 
Discussed Before Senate Committee 


Vestal Measure Is.Both Fatored and. Opposed by Repre- 
sentatives of Various Industries 


|copyright laws would not be protected, 


| 
sands of dollars annually to clothing} 
manufacturers, he said. 

Harry L. Sutclitfe, stoe designer, of | 
Curt Woolfelt, New York City, express- 
ing favor for suc a bill, urged that pro- 
vision be made for someone other than 
the applicant to pass on the originality 
of the design. He exhibited examples of 
shoe design four to six years old upon | 
which present day designs could be based 
but the first to apply would receive the | 
copyright. He stated also that simi-| 
larity of design was bound to arrive 
many times without any intent at) 
conying. 

Mr. Shoemaker, who is the author of a| 
book on design patents, declared that the 
law would be declared unconstitutional 
if passed, that it was similai to the trade | 
mark law of 1870 which was declared un- | 
constitutional. He told the Committee 
that the bill does not protect the designer 
but requires that the design be applied 
in a manufactured product. The pe-son 
the Constitution desires to protect under 





he said. 

He urged retention of the present de- 
fign patent law. The fault lies in the 
administration of the present law and 
new legislation is not needed, he de- 
clared. 

Henry W. Carter, vice president of the 
Owens Illinois Glass Company, and a 





1} member of the Glass Containers’ Asso-|in zones which have already allocated | 


osed changes in the word- 
ing of the bill to provide that the de- 
sign to be copyrighted must be new. He 
declared that much of the business in 


ciation, prop 


He said| various fields consists in the duplication | overquota, the Commission will not al- 


of existing patterns. wry 
Charles R. Allen, former examiner of 


factured products, while this bill would | suggested that the bill under considera- 


ufactured products. 
ate copyright upon application .wou 
apply on more than 100,000 articles sold | 
in large department stores and hamper} 
the reiailer, he said. He suggested that | 
provision be made for resort to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, or that copying 


lof designs be made a criminal offense, ' 


}as is the case in France. 
| Mr. Jonnson, of the Botany Worsted 
Mills, stated that he favored the prin-| 
ciple behind the bill but that he believed 
that it would not properly protect the 
| designing manufacturer. 

The communication from the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
signed by Alvan Macauley, president, who 
is also president of the Packard Motor 
Company, as read by Mr. Tibbetts, asked | 
that the automobile industry be excluded 
from the provisions of the bill. It urged 
that the present design patent law be 
retained for the trades not included un- 
der the Vestal bill, and that the section 
relating to repairs should be eliminated. 
The bill would add to the difficulty of 
the automobile manufacturers if made 
to apply to them, the statement asserted. 

Mr. Sincheimer told the Committee 
| that each of the manufacturers of men’s 
clothing thinks that he is the originator 
of designs when as a matter of fact all} 
such manufacturers following the same} 
style trends produce similar designs. The} 
cost of securing copyright designs on 





Drought Relief Measure Again Delayed 


| As House Disagrees Over Food Loans 


Mr. LaGuardia Asserts Cities Should Share Benefits With | 
Agricultural Sections 


The drought relief program was again 
| delayed in the House on Jan. 8. Repre- 
|sentative Wood (Rep.), of La Fayette, 


2 P ] Ind., chairman of the House Committee|the country does not have. 
of the Veterans of| 5, Appropriations, renewed his request! had information that the recent dis- 


to take the drought relief resolution (H. 


Department has J. Res. 447) from the Speaker’s table. | 


| disagree to the Senate amendments and 


Darel e “ a Aer ae ask for a conference with the Senate. 
genres, Pa. is starting construe- ! Srv resentative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
non a new $150,000 swimming pool| New York City reiterating his conten- 
oat ae of immediate unemploy- | tion that the cities should share equally 
een: Eeedeed-man'- have with rural sections, objected. 


, been given 
work in the parks of Hartford, Conn. 

Citizens of Gainesville, Ga., have 
agreed to underwrite the building of a 
swimming pool, to be paid for by the 
city over a period of five years, The 
city acted favorably because the extent 


of unemployment made it an opportune 
time to build the pool. 

j Irvington, N. J., has appropriated 
$60,000 for the construétion of a new 


playground and two field houses, and is 


preparing plans for the immediate con- 
struction of another playing field and a 
swimming pool. 

The San Antonio recreation depart- 
ment has provided work for many men 


The resolution as it passed the House 


| carri 
| and 
|adopting it added $15,000,000 for loans 
for food purposes. Mr. LaGuardia and 
other members have sought an oppor- 
tunity for the House to consider 
| Senate amendments, and Mr. Wood, for 
the Committee on Apvropriations, wants 
the resolution immediately sent to con- 
ference without consideration of the 
amendments. 


| (Mr. LaGuardia said the Senate plan| 
or food distribu-ion introduces a novel | 
proposition in Coneress, providing for | 
distribution of food loans to the rural | 


by rushing completion of new community! sections and disregarding the needs of 


houses on its various 


1 playgrounds. 
“In virtually th 


all e cases,” 


| the cities. 


Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of the| in the cities “as you have to your rural 


President’s Emergeucy Committee for| communities.” He asked Mr. Wood to 
Employment, “preference in providing} consent either to extension of relief to 
employment is being given to residents) the cities as well as to farmers or prom- 
of the community who have families to| ise }to make every effort to legislate 
support. The transient worker who trav-| food relief to the citi 

els to one of these jobs in the hope of| Mr. Weod made no promise, but said 
work is doomed to disappointment.” | that personally he is opposed to the 


ed $45,000,000 for relief of drought | 


the | 


He said that members have | 
says | the same obligations to their constituents 


nts | extend the provisions of the law to man-| tion should not be passed but that the| have their quotas, or from States which 
Giving of immedi-| present design law should be amended} are overquota, should be for facilities 
|to cover surface designs. 


Francis D. Campau, representing the 
National Association of Furniture Manu- 
facturers and the Furniture Manufac- 
turers Association of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., presented statements supporting 
the bill. 

Passage of the measure was urged by 
Thorvald Solberg, who served for 33 
years as registrar of copyrights. 

Ira Aaronson, of Wager and Hirsch, 
New York City, declared that there was 
a need of such legislation, stating that 
copyists “hovered as birds of prey” 
waiting for original designs to appear 
that they might copy. 

Frederick H. Knight, of the Susque- 
hanna Silk Mills, supported the bill. He 
asserted that there was nothing in the 
provisions to prohibit copyright of a de- 
sign by a second individual should he 
chance to create a design identical with 
one already copyrighted. 

James A. Bernson, representing five 
manufacturers of women’s shoes, pointed 
out that the copyright law does not con- 
cern novelty, and that the reason for the 
present bill was not to require novelty, 
as is the case under the preapat design 
patents law. 

The bill was supported also by Mary 
Bendalari, shoe designer, of Sandalari, 
inc., and Thomas Ewing, 160 Broadway, 
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$15,000,000 for food to -any section of 
the country, explaining, however, that 
| cities have organizations for relief which 
He said he 


{turbance at England, Ark., where de- 
mands were made for food, was staged 
for the purpose of producing trouble, 
| repudiated it. 

Representative Parks (Dem.), of Cam- 
den, Ark., interrupted to say that he 
| had telegrams from the Governor of Ar- 
| kansas and other people indicating that 
much had not been told about need of 
food there. Mr. LaGuardia then blocked 
action by objection. 

Representative La Guardia later intro- 
duced in the House a resolution (H. J. 
Res. 457) authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to deliver t'. the American 
Red Cross $80,000,C°0 for the purchase 
of food to be distributed by the Red 
Cross to farmers and the unemployed in 
the cities, 

Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garri- 
son, N. Y., introduced a resolution (H. 
J. Res. 456) directing the Federal Farm 
| Board to deliver from time to time dur- 
ing the emergency to the American Na- 
tional Red Cross such quantities of the 
| wheat purchased by the Board as may 
|be necessary in the judgment of the 
national officers and central committee 
of the American National Red Cross. 

Both these resolutions were referred 

to the Committee on Agriculture, which 


j 


|and that the Governor of Arkansas had | 


$36,000,000, and at the same time take 
care of all additional damages which, 
under the Jadwin plan, it is estimated 
will cost $150,000,000. 

Mr. Kemper said his plan would take 
eare of drainage in the Atchafalaya 


Policy Declared by 
Radio Commission | Beata at no ¢ost to the property owners 
and proposes to pay $5 an acre on 550,- 


| 000. acres of swamp land in the lower 
basin. 


Special Prosecutor 
Preparing Federal 


Case in Radio Suit 


Zone Equalization 


General Order Provides for 
Distribution of Stations, | 
Power, and Hours Ac-| 
cording to Population 


[Continued from Page 1,] 
figures adopted by the Commission, the 
First and Second Zones are underquota 
and the remaining three zones are over- 
quota; and 

Whereas there are a number of States 
that are overquota and a number of 
States that are underquota; | 

And whereas, there is now pending be- 
fore the Commission a number of appli- 
cations from underquota States which, 
under the law, are entitled to their pro-; 
rata share of radio facilities; 


Requirements Are Listed 

Therefore, in order to bring. about an 
equalization of these radio facilities | 
among the States in the zones, the Com-| 
mission adopts the following with ref-| combination in restraint of trade in vio- 
erence to applications, 7 |lation of the Sherman Anti-trust Act, | 
_ 1. Where a zone has already in use| according to an announcement made| 
its prorata share of facilities, the Com-| orally at the Department of Justice by 
mission will not allocate any further} John Lord O’Brian, in charge of anti- | 
radio facilities to that zone which would) trust matters. 


increase its quota. The Department of Justice recently an- | 


Anti-trust Action Against 
Manufacturers Alleges} 
Restraint of Trade and 
“Patent Pool’’ 


Warren Olney Jr., formerly an associate | 
justice of the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia, has just arrived in Washington 
to prepare the Government’s prosecu- 
tion of the suit instituted against the 
Radio Corporation of America and nine} 
other defendant corporations charging a 





2. Applications from underquota States | nounced that Mr. Olney, regarded by the 
Department as “one of the ablest law- 
yers on the Pacific coast,” had consented 
to act as chief counsel for the Govern-| 
ment in the prosecution of the anti-trust 
suit in which, among others, the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., and the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., are! 
named as defendants with the Radio Cor- 
poration. While Mr. Olney has been} 
working on the case for several months 
for the Department of Justice, he will 
now devote his entire time in prepara- 
tion of the case for trial, it was an-| 
nounced. 


The Government in its petition filed in 
the District Court at Wilmington, Del., 
in May, 1930, claims that the allegel com- 
bination through various agreements and 
a “patent pool” has resulted in lodging 
in the defendants a power to dictate 
prices and terms to competitors and the 
control of approximately 95 per cent of 
all radio apparatus manufactured, used 
and sold in the United States. (The 
full text of the petition was printed in 
the issue of May 15, 1930.) -The suit 


to them their prorata share of radio fa- 
cilities should be for a facility already 
in use in that zone by an overquota State. 


3. Likewise, where a State is already 


locate any further radio frequencies to 
that State which would increase its 


4. Applications from States which now 


already in yse in that State. 

5. An applicant from an underquota 
State in an underquota zone may either 
apply for facilities in use in an over- 
quota State in that zone or an over- 
quota State in an overquota zone. 


Stations Already Classified 


The further questions of kilocycle and 
mileage separations should also be con- 
sidered by an applicant in selecting the 
frequency to be applied for. 

Since the Commission has classified | 
stations in accordance with power into 
three classes, namely, clear channel, re-| 
gional and local*stations, and has allo-| 





is at present awaiting trial in the Dis- 
trict Court at Wilmington. 


According to the recent announce- 


cated certain frequencies for the use of | 
each of these three classes of stations, | 
applications should be for frequencies 
set aside by the Commission for the 
character of station applied for. 


All applications now pending before | 
the Commission which have not been! * 
heard or designated for hearing by the, 
Commission may be amended by the ap- 
plicants to conform to this order. 

This order is effective Jan. 8, 1931. 
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Cuban Discontent Is Not | 
Apparent, Says Mr. Britten | 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Victor Whitlock, Director 


tions of the United States today. Chil- | 
dren appeared to be well fed and every- | 
one was looking to Jan. 15 when cane | 
cutting starts. 
Sugar Price Important 

Cuba, like every other section of the | 
earth, is seriously affected by the pres- | 
ent universal economic distress, but Cuba 
requires much less stimulant than the 
balance of the world in order to be pros- 
perous and contented. The mere stabili- 
zation of the price of sugar will do the 
trick and Machado would instantly be 
proclaimed the greatest president ‘that 
Cuba has ever had, and rightfully so, 
because his tenure of office will show 
more beneficial legislation and _ public | 
construction than under all the other | 
| Cuban presidents combined. 


He is an able, constructive, forceful | 
leader and may be relied upon to main- 
tain an honest government in the inter- 
est of his people. 

He enjoys the complete confidence of 
|the diplomatic corps in Havana and is 
especially desirous of maintaining, the 
very friendliest political and economic 
relations with the United States. 

American Interests Protected 

Many Americans have been misled into 
believing that a revolution was in pros- | 
pect in Cuba. The situation is not half 
as serious nationally as an ordinary 
street car strike in Philadelphia would 
be to us. 

The United States is fortunate in 
having so able a representative in Cuba 
as Ambassador Guggenheim. He speaks 
Spanish fluently and has a_ thorough 
knowledge and comprehension of what is 
going on down there. He can be relied 
upon to work with President Machado 
for the protection and safeguarding of 
American interests in Cuba amounting 
to more than $1,000,000,000. 

No, Machado has not the slightest in- 
tention of resigning the Presidency. This 
he would regard as an act of cowardice. 
His tenure of office does not expire | 
| until 1935, 

Any suggestions for intervention by | 
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| initiated the authorization for the pend- 
ing drought r-iief appropriation meas- 
ure (H. J, Res. 447). 


the United States in the political affairs | 
| of Cuba are without the slightest founda- 
| tion of justice and should receive no 
| serious consideration, 
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Study of Method 
For Stabilization 
Of Dollar Asked 


Farm Bureau Federation Re- 
quests President to Ap- 
point Commission to In- 
vestigate Values 





President Hoover was urged on Jan. 
8 by officials of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation to appoint a commis- 
sion to make‘a study of methods for the 
stabilization of the dollar with a view 
to averting periods of depression and 
inflation. 

After their conference with President 
Hoover at the White House, Chester H. 
Gray, Washington representative of the 


American Farm Bureau Federation, who 
acted as/spokesman for the delegation, 
stated orally that the suggestion was 
made'to the President that the proposed 


/Commission inelvde in its membership, 


representatives of agriculture, econo- 
mists, university and college professors, 
bankers and representatives of various 
groups which have been making a studv 
of the question of stabilizing the dollar 
but who have no national head _throy h 
which to crystalize public opinion “©n 
the subject. ’ 
Legislation Sought 

The object of the appointment of.such 
a commission, Mr. Gray said, is eventu- 
ally to aim at securing legislation by 
Congress for the stabilization of the 
dollar which he doubted could be secured 
at the present time because, as he ex- 
plained, of the lack of knowledge on 
the general subject of the stabilization 
of the values and the worth of the dollar. 

Mr. Gray said that the delegation did 
not at this time submit the names of 
the proposed commission to President 
Hoover, but will do so at a later date. 


President Hoover, Mr. Gray said, is 
considering the subject of stabilizing the 
dollar and in times past has made ad- 
dresses in which he has touched upon 
the subject. “The President was sym- 
pathetic to our request,” he added. 


Resolution of Federation 


The call of the delegation upon Presi- 
dent Hoover, Mr. Gray explained, was 
pursuant to a resolution adopted by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation at 
its last annual meeting in Boston on 
Dec. 10 at which the appointment of 
the proposed commission was recom- 
mended. A copy of the resoltion was 
laid before President Hoover for his con-. 
sideration. It follows in full text: 


“We recommend to President Hoover 
the appointment of a Commission to be 
composed of farmers, bankers, econo- 
mists and representatives of other 
groups to study plans and report thereon 
to Congress to stabilize the value of the 
dollar so that periods of depression and 


|inflation can be in future more definitely 


guarded against.” 

Besides Mr. Gray, the delegation was 
made up of E. A. O’Neal, of Montgom- 
ery, Ala., vice president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, and C. R. 
White, of Ionia, N. Y., president of the 
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New York State Farm Bureau Federm-@ 


tion. 





|ment of the Department of Justice the 


case is considered one of great public 
importance because of the broad scope of 
the business activities of the defendants 
and the questions of law which are pre- 
sented. 

“Judge Olney,” the announcement 
states, “was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of California, and also Harvard 
College. He received the honorary de- 
gree of LL. D. from the University of 
California in 1919. He was Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia from 1919 to 1921, and for eight 
years was attorney for the Regents of 
the University of California. Aside from 
his service on the Bench he has been 
engaged in the practice of law at San 
Francisco for more than 30 years, and 
is widely known as one of the ablest law- 
yers on the Pacific coast.” 
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‘Level of Prices 
For Farm Goods | 


Lowest in Years 


Average Quotations Below 
Pre-war Figures, Accord- 
ing to: Bureau of Agricul-| 
tural Economics 


The general level of prices of farm) 
products on Dec. 15, 1930, was the lowest 
in 15 years; at 97 on Dec. 15, expressed | 
as an index number, prices were down 
6 points from Nov. 15, and were 38 points 
lower than in December, 1929, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco-| 
nomics, Department of Agriculture. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Farm prices of eggs, butterfat, hogs| 
and cotton showed the greatest declines 
from Nov. 15 to Dec. 15, 1930. Egg} 
prices dropped approximately 15 per 
per cent; butterfat’ 13 per cent, and 
cotton and hogs, 9 per cent. Prices of 
apples, flaxseed, and small grains, ex- 
cepting rye, made slight advances dur- 
ing the. period, but these upturns were 
not sufficient to offset price declines of | 
other products. 


Declines Shown 

Ps. 15 indexes of farm prices, by 
grOups, showed the following declines 
since Nov. 15: Poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts, 19 points; cotton, cottonseed and 
dairy products, 7 points; and meat ani- 
mals, fruits and vegetables, 6 points. 
Price declines for corn and rye offset ad- 
vances in wheat, oats, and barley, and 
consequently, the composite index of 
grain prices did not change during the | 
period. 

The group indexes were below those of 
Dec. 15, 1929, by the following amounts: 
Poultry and poultry products, 77 points; 
cotton and cottonseed, 57 points; fruits 
and vegetables, 55 points; grains, 39! 
points; meat animals, 31 points; 
dairy products, 23 points. 

Hog prices continued to decline during 
the latter half of November, and at $7.44 | 
per hundredweight on Dec. 15, the United | 
States average farm price was approxi- | 
mately 9 per cent lower than a month} 
earlier, and 13 per cent below Decem- 
ber, 1929. 

The price decline for hogs from Nov. | 
15 to Dec. 15 amounted to about 10 per 
cent in the North Central and South At- 
lantic States, 9 per cent in the Far West, 
8 per cent in the South Central States, 
and 2 per cent in the North Atlantic Di- 
vision. 


| 





and 


Receipts at Markets 

These declines were accompanied by a 
seasonal increase in supplies for slaugh- | 
ter and receipts at seven principal mar- 
kets during the four-week period ended 
Dec. 13 were about 6.5 per cent larger 
than in the preceding four weeks. How- 
ever, receipts were still about 16 per 
cent less than a year ago. 

Corn-hog ratios declined from Nov. 
‘15 to Dec. 15, since the farm price of 
‘corn did not show nearly as sharp a 
‘break as did the price of hogs. The 
ratio for the United States dropped from 
12.4 on Nov. 15 to 11.5 on Dec, 15; that 
for the North Central States declined 
from 13.9 to 12.4. In December, 1929, 
the ratio for the United States was 10.9, 
Ae: that for the North Central Divi- 

on 11.8, 





The United States average farm price 
of beef cattle continued to decline to Dec. 
15, but was only about 1 per cent lower 

wan a month earlier on that date. The 
decline was general throughout the 
country from Nov. 15 to Dec. 15, ex- 
cept in the Far West, where a slight ad- | 
vance occurred. At $6.37 per hundred- |} 
weight in mid-December, the average | 
farm price was about 25 per cent lower 
than a year ago. 

Price of Beef Cattle 

The slight drop in the average farm 
price of beef cattle from mid-November 
to Dec. 15 was accompanied by an in- 
crease in market receipts. At seven 
primary markets during the two-week 
period which ended Dec. 138, receipts of 
cattle were about 5.5 per cent larger 
than in the two weeks which ended Nov. 
15, and were 38.5 per cent larger than 
curing the corresponding period in 1929. 

The farm price of corn continued to} 
decline to Dec. 15. On that date, prices | 
for the country as a whole, averaged 
about 2 per cent lower than a month 
earlier, declines of 11 per cent in -the| 
south Atlantic States, 8 per cent in the 
far West, 7 per cent in the South-central | 
States, and 1 per cent in the north At- 
lantic division being partly offset by an 
advance of about 1 per cent in the west 
north-central States. The average corn 
price for the east north-central States- 
failed to register change. The decline! 
in the average farm price for the United | 
States was accompanied by liberal mar- 
ketings of the new crop which pushed 
commercial stocks to a level higher than 
last yéar. The Dec. 15 farm price was 
65 cents per bushel as compared to 78 
cents a year earlier. 

Wheat’ Strengthened 
Bror the first time since August the av- 
erage farm price of wheat showed a 
tendency to strengthen. An advance of 
about 2 per cent over Nov. 15, for the 
country as a whole, raised the Dec. 15 
price to 61 cents per bushel. In this pe- 
riod farm prices of wheat advanced 
about 6 per cent in the west north cen- 
tral States, and 1 per cent in the east 
north central, north Atlantic, and south 
central States, but continued to decline 
in the south Atlantic and far western 
divisions, Despite this advance, farm 
prices of wheat on Dec. 15 were 43 per 
cent lower than a year ago. 

The ‘average farm price of potatoes, | 
at 90 cents per bushel on Dec. 15, was 
approximately 5.5 per cent lower than| 
a month earlier, and 34 per cent lower 
than on Dec. 15, 1929. Farm-price de- 
clines from Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 were gen- 
eral throughout the country, but mark- 
edly greater in the far West. These 
declines apparently have been favored 
by prospects of a 10 per cent increase 
in early potato acreage in the South. 
If this prospect is realized, the early 
crops may compete with late marketings 
of the 1930 crop from northern produc- 
in gareas. | 

The Dec. 15 average farm price of cot- 
ton.was 8.7 cents per pound as compared 
to 9.6 on Nov. 15, and 16.0 cents in De- 
cember, 1929. This was the lowest price 
paid producers for cotton since August, } 
1915. The drastic cut in cotton prices 
has been due largely to a decliné in ex- 
ports and to the inability of the textile 
industry to maintain activity at the im- 
proved levels of a few months ago. 

Seasonally high milk production and a 
relatively lirht out-of-storage movement 
of butter resulted in a 13 per cent de- 
cline in the farm price of butterfat from 
Nov. 15 to Dec, 15. At 30.6 cents per 
pgund on the latter date, butterfat prices 
fe 27 per cent lower than a year ago. 
The net reduction in storage holdings 
{utter at 10 markets in December was 
% roximately 14 per cent less than in| 
December, 1929, 
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jator McNary (Rep.), of 


|} the Commission, 


| that notice of 


Right of Senate 


to Reconsider 


Power Appointments Debated 


Speakers Also Stress Alleged Injustice in Dismissal of So- 
licitor and Chief Accountant of Federal 
Power Commission 


After efforts early in the day by Sen- 
Oregon, assist- 
ant majority leader, to obtain a limita- 
tion on debate had failed on objection 
from Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, the Senate, Jan. 8, devoted prac- 
tically the entire session to discussion 
of the motion of Senator Walsh to re- 
consider the confirmation of three mem- 
bers of the Federal Power Commission. 


Senator Walsh’s motion would allow | 
in 
confirming the nominations of George} 
| Otis Smith, Marcel Garsaud and Claude 
L. Draper to membership on the Power | 


the Senate to reconsider its action 


Commission; and requests the President 
to return to the Senate the papers of 
notification of confirmation. 

Senator Walsh’s 


Commission the solicitor, Charles A. 
Russell, and the chief accountant, Wil- 
liam V. King. 

Discussion of the motion Jan. 8, led 
by Senators Bratton (Dem.), of New 
Mexico; Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
and Connally (Dem.), of Texas, centered 
around the legality of Senate reconsid- 


eration and the “injustice” done the two} 


employes by their dismissal. 
Right to Reconsider 


Nomination Argued 

Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New Mex- 
ico, opening debate on the Walsh mo- 
tion, based his argument on the interpre- 
tation to be placed on the rules of the 


| Senate, and said it is “clearly indicated 


that the Senste has a right to reconsider 
a nomination within the two allotted 
days, regardless of whether or not noti- 
fication of a vote of confirmation has 


; gone forward to the President.” 


Senator Bratton declared there “need 


be no evasion of the point that it re-| 


quired an affirmative act of the Commis- 
sion to dismiss Messrs. Russell 
King.” 


“The responsibility rests entirely with 
Messrs. Smith, Draper and Garsaud,” he 
declared. 

Under constitutional construction, he 
said, the rules of the Senate must be 
considered together, each with reference 
to the other, so that each may be given 
proper effect and their aim may harmo- 
nize. One rule, he pointed out, provides 
confirmation must be 
withheld for two days ‘‘unless otherwise 
ordered,” and another provides that in 
the event it is otherwise ordered a mo- 
tion to reconsider must be accompanied 


by a request to the President to return} 


the papers. 

These two rules, taken together, he 
said, clearly indicate the Senate has a 
right te reconsider, even though the 


|Senate by positive order has sent the 


notice of confirmation to the President. 
Justice to ‘Faithful 
Employes’ 's Urged 


Outside of the legal aspect of the ques- | 


tion, however, Senator Bratton said, the 
only explanation offered by the Commis- 
sion for its action is the “friction” ex- 
isting in the Commission, and conse- 
quently these employes shall be penalized 
without hearing for merely performing 
their duty and protecting the public in- 
terest. Therefore, he said, granting the 
existence of a doubt, nevertheless the 
doubt should be dissolved in a desire to 
see justice done to faithful employes of 
the Government, ; 

Disavowing any intention to consume 
time by discussing the legal aspect of 
the question, which, he said, has already 
been adequately discussed, Senator 
Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, said that 
the “question is, Where do you stand on 
the power issue?” 


“Are you going to permit men who/| 


have stood for the enforcement of the 
law to be sacrificed because they would 
not bend their knee to the power inter- 
ests?” he asked. 

“Both of these men could have got 
along if they had been willing to be 
subservient to the power interests,” he 
said. “When the Senate votes to sustain 
Mr. Smith in his position, you are voting 
to support the power trusts.” 

Senator Norris interjected a remark 
that if the “Senate wants to put Smith 
out because of his stand on the power 
question, and if the President is in ac- 


cord with that stand, that he will not} s ; : 
}enter a general discussion with the edu- 


stand on a technicality to withhold the 
papers.” 

The President has a moral obligation 
to see to it that officials that are carry- 
ing out the law in the protection of the 
public interests are not discharged, Sen- 
ator Wheeler said, and “I cannot believe 
that the President will shun that obliga- 
tion.” 


Provisions of 


Water Power Act 

Discussing the actions of Mr. King 
and Mr. Russell which were responsible 
for the alleged “friction” in the Com- 
mission, Senator Wheeler said the wa- 
ter power act directs the Commission to 
determine the legitimate net investment 
and original cost of construction of the 
piant, in order to protect the Govern- 
ment in the event the plant is recaptured 
at the end of 50 years in accordance with 
the law. , 

The power companies, on the other 
hand, he said, contend that the Commis- 


The President's Day | 


At the Executive Offices 
Jan. 8, 1931 


9:45 a. m.—Repr .entative Tilson 
(Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., called 
to present Emanuel Striuss, New 
York, 

10 a. m.—Senator Bingham (Rep.). 
of Connecticut, and Senator Goff 
(Rep.), of Wes. Virginia, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

10:45 m,—Coi. Arthur’ Woc~, 
chairman of the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Fmployment, 
called to discuss progress of relief 
measures. 

11 a. m.—Cleveland Newton, of St. 
Louis, general counsel of the Missis;- 
sippi Valley Aasseciation, called to pay 
his respects. 

11:30 a. m.—Charles Dewey, former 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
and now financial advisor to the Gov- 
ernment of Poland, called to pay his 
respects, 

12:15 p. m.—Charles E, Mitchell, 
American Minister to Liberia, called 
to pay his respects. 

12:30 p. m.—Representutive Black- 
burn (Rep.), of Lexington, Ky., called 
to present several friends. 

‘ 4p. m.—The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, J. Cla vson Roop, called 
to discuss budget mattcrs, q 


/ 


motion came as a| 
; result of the action of the Commission 
lin dismissing from the employ of the} 


and | 
He said the act was an act of | 
and not a result of! 
the law passed by Congress, as other | 
| speakers have asserted. 


sion should accept any statement of cost 
which they submit, and claim that the 
Commission has no power to question 
their statement of cost. 

“Russell and King,” he said, “contend 
that the law directs them to ‘examine 
these statements and see if they are ac- 
curate or if they are padded.” Mr. 
Wheeler said that through their activi- 
| ties “millions of water have been dis- 
allowed, on which, had it not been done, 
the consuming public would have had to 
pay.rates, and for which the Government 
would haveshad to pay at the end of 
50 years.” 


| Two Declared First 
To Enforce Law 


“We are not fighting for Russell and 
King,” Senator Wheeler declared. “They 
are mere pawns. But these two men 


titled to the support of every right- 
minded man in the Senate and of the 
President, and I think they will get it.” 

“Did the three secretaries who for- 
|merly made up the Power Commission 
fire these two men?” Senator Wheeler 
asked, 
we must assume that the old Commis- 
sion did not have the courage. 
horn of the dilemma are you going to 
take?” 

Only after King and Russell came into 
office, Senator Wheeler said, was the 
Water Power Act enforced, and now “at 
the instance of the power companies, 
a are to have their heads chopped 
off. 

Senator Wheler referred to a number 
of cases considered by Mr. King and Mr. 
Russell, in which large percentages of 
|prelicense cost claims were disallowed. 
In one case, he said, over $40,000 of a 
claim of $1,000,000 was disallowed, and 
on another of $18,000,000, more than $10,- 
000,000 was disallowed. 

“Are we going to allow these men 

to be punished for saving the Federal 
Government millions of dollars? Will you 
| tell me that the President of the United 
States is going to stand on a technical- 
ity and let these men be fired? I won’t 
believe it until he shows me that he has 
not the moral stamina to prevent it.” 
_ Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, 
in defending the position of the Senate 
cn the question, declared that the “ques- 
tion is one of reserving the prerogatives 
of the Senate in its constitutional power 
over nominations.” 

“It is the Senate’s right to make rules 
and to determine the methods by which 
it -will confirm nominees,” he said 
“Those rules, if reasonable, have the 
same force as the Constitution itself, 

“When the President deals with the 
Senate, he deals with a notice of its 
|rules. He was charged, therefore, with 
a knowledge that the Senate could, un- 
jder its rules, order a reconsideration 
! within the specified two days.” 


| Office of Education Shapes 
Policy for Joint Surveys 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
dorsement of the State superintendents, 
he continued. 

Touching upon the former, methods of 
the national educational agency relative 
to educational conferences, Dr. Cooper 
criticised it as unsatisfactory. The old 
method was followed by a tendency of 
“drumming up certain speakers who 
tended to become propaganda agents to 
put over their-own ideas.” Conferences 
were held, elaborate speeches presented, 
then everyone went back home quietly 
and nothing further was accomplished, 
he said. 








Follow-up Policy 


Under the program contemplated by 
the office now, it is planned to hold con- 


tablished fields, not indiscriminately and 
merely at the initiative of the Federal 
office, but in conjunction with outstand- 
ing colleges and universities whose fa- 


| cilities will permit a follow-up policy | 


he said. 
Further explanation by Dr. Cooper 
follows: 


not so much to deliver a speech, but to 


cators so that the professions will each 
understand their important relationship. 
Out of the conferences, committees will 


are to receive assistance in their inves- 
tigations primarily from the college at 
which the meetings are held. Such meet- 
ings will be held only where the insti- 





work of research after the conferences. 
In purpose, the Federal Office aims 


and local in character. Next year, it is 
hoped that the national survey and the 





local conference ideas may be united to 
realize this aspiration, 
Local Conditions to Rule 
First, the Office of Education will de- 
termine whether there is a problem in- 
volved worthy of consideration; second, 


it will try to formulate a statement of | 


the issues if so determined; and third, 
the attack upon the problem, its work- 
ing out, and solution, will rest with the 
local groups. 

Such a policy allows for local condi- 
tions to shape whatever solutions are 


who brought the facts to light are en-| 


“If they should have been fired, | 
Which | 


ferences on special subjects in well es- | 


after adjournment of the conferences, | 


Persons specially qualified to discuss | 
particular matters, such as economics, | 
engineering, and the like, will appear, | 


be appointed to study the conditions and | 


tutions are able to carry forward the| 


to take a part which is national in scope | 


F unds Expended 


On Federal-aid 
Roads Enlarged 


Payments to States for New 
Construction Last Year 
Gained 25 Per Cent, Says 
Federal Bureau 


Funds expended on Federal-aid high- 
way construction in the calendar year 
1930 ‘exceeded by 25 per cent those ex- 
pended in any previous year, the Bureau 
of Public Roads of the Department of 
Agriculture announced Jan. 8. The Fed- 
eral Government, as its share on com- 
pleted Federal-aid work, paid to States 
$96,355,899, which was about $19,700,000 
more than was paid in 1929, according 
to the announcement which follows in 
full text: 

This increase, the Bureau says, is the 
response of the State highway depart- 
ments to the President’s appeal that 


work be expedited. 
Effect of Legislation 
It was made possible by the legislation 


of Federal participation in road build- 
ing from $75,000,000 to $125,000,000 for 
the present fiscal year. This legislation 


the fiscal years 1932 and 1933. 
At the end of the calendar year there 


under construction at a total cost of 
$233,397,046 and involving $99,572,832 of 
Federal aid. Payments on completed sec- 
tions of these undertakings are included 
in the total. There were also 2,875 miles 


mated total cost of $60,393,635 and in- 
volving $25,530,501 of Federal aid. 

The funds available Jan. 1, 1931, for 
new projects amounted to $144,725,776 
of regular Federal-aid funds and the 
recent emergency appropration of 
$80,000,000 to be advanced to the State 
for use in matching the regular Federal- 
aid funds. 


Gross Receipts Tax 
On Motor Lines in 
California at Issue 





‘Supreme Court Hears Argu- 
ments. of Counsel on 
Method of Assessing 
Transport Systems 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

of taxation, Mr. Sheffey said, is to ar- 
rive at the actual value of a going con- 
cern that would include the intangible 
value of the system or operating prop- 
erty constituting its good will. This 
gross receipts methods is the yardstick 
by which these intangible values would 
be reached, and the percentages adopted 
are a basis of which a fair value of such 
system would be determined, 

Mr. Sheffey contended that the tax 
against Mr. Alward, however, is far in 
excess of what would be legitimate as an 
ordinary tax on his property valued at a 
going concern, and that it is grossly 
higher than the taxes on other kinds of 
property in no way attempting to reach 
its real value. 

A second point raised by Mr. Sheffey 
was that the tax in question is a tax 
upon an agency employed by the Federal 
Government in the exercise of its con- 
stitutional powers in that it was a direct 
levy upon the receipts from a contract to 
carry the United States mails. 
|that it is declared to be a gross receipts 
tax in lieu of property taxes, is imma- 
| terial, he contended for under the author- 
ities it is clearly indicated that no mat- 
| ter what guise the tax be given, it can 
not be allowed to have the effect of being 
|a taxation upon a means employed by 
the Federal Government to affect its con- 
| stitutional power to transport the mails. 

Attorney General Webb, supporting 
the tax, pointed out that the tax, affect- 


compared to another class of taxable 
property in the State taxed in a different 
| way, and be said to create an inequality 
of excessive burden in that comparison. 

In determining the taxable value of 
property, Mr. Webb urged, a State is 
not required to use intrinsic or market 
value of the property, but may deter- 
mine it by capacity, use and other ele- 
ments.. The value of the instrumentali- 
ties actually used in the business he de- 
clared to be immaterial. 

Mr. Webb also denied that the tax 


guishing it as being measured by per- 


transportation of persons and property. 
OOOO OPAPP PPA PAPA mee 
arrived at. It is realized that uniformity 
in education in the United States is un- 
desirable and because of local conditions 
impossible. 

Using the national survey as a basis 
for local conferences, the materials al- 
ready assembled by a staff of national 
experts, then can be applied in so far as 


uations. 


eral Government and the States was 
carried out in two conferences during 
1930 on home making at, Iowa State 
College. 





‘Bureau of Prohibition Has $22,000 


Remaining for Educational Purposes 


Part of Original $50,000 Appropriation for Spread of 
Information Yet on Hand, Says Attorney General 


The action of the House in striking 
from the first deficiency bill 
15592) a provision calling for the appro- 
priation of $10,000 for the collection and 
dissemination of prohibition information 
by the Bureau of Prohibition will not pre- 
vent the Bureau from continuing its edu- 
cational program, it was learned at the 
Department of Justice, Jan. 8, when the 
Attorney General, William D. Mitchell, 
orally announced that of the original 
appropriation of $50,000 for this work a 
total of $22,000 remains unexpended. 

In passing the deficiency bill the House 
struck from the Bureau of Prohibition 
appropriation a provision which read 





“$10,000 may be expended for the collec- 
tion and dissemination of information 
and appeal for law observance and law 
enforcement, including the cost of print- 


(H. R.} 


ing, purchase of newspapers, and other 
expenses in connection therewith.” This 
language was objected to on the floor of 
the House as not being authorized by 
law. 

Pursuant to the original appropriation 
of $50,000 for the carrying on of this 
educational work the Bureau of Prohibi- 
tion has from time to time issued pam- 
phlets and monographs dealing with va- 
rious phases of the prohibition problem. 
At the time the Bureau of Prohibition 
was transferred to the Department of 
Justice, according to information’ ob- 
tained at the Department, only $10,000 
of the original appropriation had been 
spent and since that time only an addi- 
tional $18,000 has been used, leaving a 
total of $22,000 unexpended and avail- 
able for use in connection with the edu- 
cational program of the Bureau. 





«Hi 


the road program be enlarged and that| 


of last April which increased the rate | 


also authorized $125,000,000 for each of | 


| were 9,088 miles of Federal-aid roads| 


The fact | 


ing as it does a specific class, cannot be | 


was a tax on a Federal activity, distin- | 


| 
centages of'the gross revenue from the} 


possible and desirable to the local sit-) 


This principle of research by the Fed-| 


Alaska, by the U 
public education of aboriginees 
taught. 

buildings. 


' 


| The Supreme Court of the United 
States, Jan. 8, was asked to review the 
DeForest-General Electric vacuum tube 





approved for construction at an esti-; controversy decided last November by the | 


| Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
| Circuit against the DeForest interests, 
| The suit, according to the petition for 
| a writ of certiorari, arises over the valid- 
|ity of the so-called Langmuir patent, 
| No. 1558436, covering a vacuum radio 
| tube, and now owned by the General 
| Electric Company. 

The case presented a sharp conflict 


| importance, involving as it does the mo- 
| nopolistic control of one of the greatest 
industries of the country, and an article 
of commerce used by millions of people.” 

The present majority decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit, controlling in the ‘case as it 
now stands, is claimed to establish a 
patent monopoly for vacuum tubes, the 
| patents for some of. which have expired 
and from which old constructions the 
patented tube in controversy is claimed 
in the petition to differ only in degree 
of vacuum in the tube. The nongaseous 
tubes involved, it is explained, are in- 
aisputable adjuncts to signal and com- 
munication work of the Army and Navy, 
broadcast and reception of radio pro- 
| grams, present day wire communication, 
telephony and talking pictures. 

This suit, it is stated, arose as a re- 





'Rediscount Rate Cut 


In San Francisco Area 

A rediscount rate of 3 per cent on all 

classes of paper of all maturities has 

been established by the Federal Re- 

serve Bank of San Francisco, effective 

Jan. 9, the Federal Reserve Board an- 
nounced Jan. 8. 


House Banking Committee 
To Study Loan Extension 


The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency will meet Jan! 14-to consider 
proposals pending before it to extend 
the time in which farm loan payments 
may be paid to Federal Land Banks, ac- 
cording to an announcement from the 
Committee Jan. 8. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, recently has written the 
Chairman of the Committee, Representa- 
|tive McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., 
stating his opposition to the proposals. 
(Mr. Mellon’s letter appeared 
issue of Jan. 7.) 


Secretary Wilbur Praises 
Effort to Preserve Scenery 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
cilties, we must consider also the beauty 
of our highways, he pointed out. “In 
other words,” Secretary Wilbur con- 
tinued, “we want a little better national 
housekeeping.” 

The settlement of the problem is not 
simple, he said. In a question of adver- 
tising one must take into account many 
factors, among which, an important one 
is the location of the billboards. These 
problems, he told the group, will be put 


hoped that a solution will be reached. 

Mr. Wilbur said that he started out in 
life a thoroughgoing advocate of bill- 
boards because as a boy he was pleased 
|with circus billboards. However, he has 
{altered his opinion, he said. 

The Secretary complimented the con- 
ference for meeting for the purpose of 
considering the question and said he 
looked forward with interest to the re- 
sults of their deliberations. 


House Accepts Revision 
Of Jones Enforcement Ac 


[Continued trom Page 1.] 

|two years convicted of violation of the 

law. , 
The Senate Committee, in reporting 

the amendment just agreed to, made the 

following explanation (S, Rep. 1158): 
This bill is to be regarded as in the 


t 


law. In view of the severity of the sen- 
tence which may be imposed under that 
act, prosecutions under it cannot be 
maintained except upon indi¢tment by a 
grand jury, however trivial may be the 
particular offense charged. It never was 
intended or expected that the heavy pen- 
alties which as a maximum are pre- 
scribed by that act would be imposed ex- 
cept under conditions and circumstances 
giving to the violation of the law a par- 
ticularly grave character. 

The purpose of the bill is to take out 
from the operation of that law a class of 
offenses relatively trifling in character, 
that they may be prosecuted by infor- 
mation, thus lessening the cost and ex- 
pediting the disposition of the proceed- 
ing. The right of trial by jury remains 
undisturbed. The only change in the 
procedure warranted will be as_ indi- 
cated, that the prosecution miay be in- 
stituted by information instead of by 
indictment by a grand jury—a procedure 
which has long since been sanctioned by 
constitutional and statutory provisions 
jin many if not most of the States. 





An industrial school for Eskimo youth is condu 
nited States Office of Education, 


The pupils themselves con 
A type of native sled, to b 


of opinion of the judges, the petition al- | 
leges, in a case of “very great and far| 
reaching economic, industrial and public! 


in .the} 


before them and from them it is to be} 


nature of an amendment to the Jones | ~~ 


( 


By United States Office of Education. 
cted at Eklutna, 
in charge of the 
in Alaska. Here handicraft is 
structed one of the school 
e drawn by dog team, made 


in the school shop, is shown above. 


Supreme Court Is Asked to Review 
Controversy on Vacuum Tube Patent 


sult of General Electric’s action against | 


DeForest for infringement of its Lang- 
muir patent for a vacuum tube. The dis- 
trict court held the Langmuir patent 
‘invalid and was first affirmed by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Third Cir- 
cuit, which later, upon rehearing, de- 
clared the patent valid. 

It is claimed in the petition that this 
last decision has seriously prejudiced the 
DeForest Company, and if not reversed 
will compel it to discontinue the manu- 


sors have manufactured and sold since 
1906, and which manufacture constitutes 
virtually its entire business. 


Trade Commission 
Sets Power Hearing 


Washington State and Alabama 
Companies to Be Examined 


Investigations of power and gas utili- 
ties by the Federal Trade Commission 
will be resumed Jan. 15 at a hearing on 
the affairs of the Washington Water 
Power Company, according to the Com- 
mission’s announcement Jan. 8. The 
announcement (Public Utilities Release 
INo. 90) follows in full text: 


pany and the Alabama Power Company 
will be examined in public hearings to 
be resumed by the Federal Trade Com- 
|mission this month in connection with 
the investigation of power and gas utili- 
| ties. 


lof the inquiry as directed by Senate 
resolution. 


day, Jan. 15, at 10 o’clock, while the 
Alabama hearings will begin Tuesday, 
Jan. 27, at 10 o’clock. The Washington 
|company is a subsidiary of the American 
|Power and Light Company, of the Elec- 
ec Bond and Share Company group. 
}/The Alabama concern is an operating 
lunit of The Commonwealth and South- 
|ern Corporation SHO, = 

| Hearings will take place at the Com- 
lelecion'a headquarters, 1800 Virginia 
| Avenue Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


‘Dismissal of Action 
Over Dam Is Sought 


—— 





| tri 


\Six States and Government to 
Oppose Arizona Complaint 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Bill to Reserve: - 


| 


| 


facture of tubes that it and its predeces- | 


The Washington Water Power Com-| 


The hearings will be in continua- | 
tion of the financial and other phases 


Affairs of the Washington State con-| 
cern will be taken up beginning Thurs-| 


a 
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Waves for Radio ' 
EducationOffered 


Senator Fess Introduces 
Measure to Set Aside 15 
Per Cent of Available 


Broadcasting Facilities 


Reservation of 15 per cent of the 
broadcasting facilities available to the 
Nation for educational purposes, is pro- 
vided in a bill introduced in the Senate 
Jan. 8 by Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, 

The bill, conforming with the recom- 
mendation of the Advisory Committee on 
Education by Radio, appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, provides that these facilities 
shall be awarded only to accredited ed- 
ucational agencies of the Federal or 
State governments and to educational in- 
stitutions chartered by the United States 
or by the Territories. 

Not less than 15 per cent of the facili- 


ities, the bill provides, shall be reserved 


for educational broadcasting exclusively, 
to be allocated by the Federal Radio 
Commission. At conferences of educa- 
tors called originally by Secretary Wil- 
bur, the part that radio should play in 


| education was discussed and subsequently 
Judges’ Opinions Said to Differ in Dispute Between Gen-| 
eral Electric and DeForest Interests 


investigated, with the recommendation 
that facilities be vested exclusively in 
education, rather than employ time over 
existing commercial stations and net- 
works on any appreciable scale. 


Broadcasters Opposed 


According to information filed with the 
Commission, the project of the educa- 
tional interests is opposed by the organ- 
ized broadcasters of the Nation, through 
the National Association of Broad- 
casters. A resolution to this effect was 
filed by the association with the Com- 
mission and with members of the Com- 
mittees of Congress identified with radio 
legislation, holding that such a move 
would be wasteful. 


There are available to the United 
States 90 broadcasting channels, 40 of 
which are in the cleared channel cate- 
gory for high powered stations, six for 
iow power stations, and the remaining 
44 for regional stations. The Fess meas- 
ure provides ‘that 15 per cent of these 
facilities or the equivalent of approxi- 
mately 13% channels be devoted to edu- 
cational purposes. Records of the Com- 
mission show that there are more than 
50 stations now operated by educational 
or agricultural institutions, throughout 
the Nation. 


The bill reads as follows: 


“Not less than 15 per cent, reckoned 
with due weight to all factors determin- 
jing effective service, of the radio broad- 
|casting facilities which are or may be 
| subject to the control of or allocation by 
|the Federal Radio Commission, shall be 
reserved for educational broadcasting ex- 
clusively, and allocated when and if ap- 
plications are made therefor, to educa- 
tional agencies of the Federal or State 
governments and to educational institu- 
tions chartered by the United States or 
| by the respective States or Territories.” 
Educators of the country are in com- 
|plete accord with the proposed law and 
will give it their hearty support, the 
Chairman of the National Committee on 
Education by Radio, Joy Elmer Morgan, 
stated. 

Major Objective 


“The bill is in complete agreement with 
the proposal by educators of the country 
to set aside 15 per cent of all available 
radio channels for educational purposes,” 
he continued. “It is in keeping with the 
policy pursued by the Government 
earlier in setting aside certain portions 
of the public domain for educational pur- 
poses.” 

“The passage of this bill is one of the 
major objectives of this Committee, 
which was recently formed by the United » 
States Commissioner of Education, Wil- 
liam John Cooper, to protect the ed- 
|ucators in broadcasting their programs.” 

“It will clarify the atmosphere and put 
an end to the irritation between the ed- 
ucational broadcasters and the commer- 
cial broadcasters. This irritation has 
been due to pressure brought about by 
commercial stations on the land-grant 





A motion, substantially in the form 
of a general demurrer, to dismiss the 
bill of complaint filed in the Supreme 
Court of the United States by the State 
lof Arizona contesting the right of the 
| Department of the Interior to proceed 
with the construction of_ the Boulder 
|Ganyon project (Hoover Dam), will be 
|filed in the Supreme Court on Jan. 12 
by the States of California, Nevada, 
| Utah, New Mexico, Colorado and Wyo- 
ming, 
Jan. 8 by 
|General of Colorado. 





tives of the Department of Justice and 
the States of California, Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado, Nevada and the Department 
of the Interior, the form of the motion 
land the brief in support of it have been 
oractically agreed upon. — e 

Satake in filing the suit, joined th 
lsix States as de 
United States. ib 
ag a also said that a similar, 
though probably slightly different, mo- 
tion to dismiss and supporting 
|would be filed on t 
ment by the Solicitor General, 
'D. Thacher. He explained that because 
lof the nature of the complaint filed by 
| Arizona the defendant States are pro- 
| i in a sligh 
ee h will be adopted b 


from that whic , 
|Government. Mr. Ireland decline 


|state the exact ground 
|motions to dismiss W! 
| 


yt 


ll be based. 





i | 
according to an oral statement 
Glaremee L, Ireland, Attorney | 


The State of 
e| Was ou 


fendants in addition to| 


behalf of the Govern-| 
Thomas | vote among 


; r{m 
ay, Sererant "by the| would be affected. The present system 


d to| allows the two parties to concentrate on. 
ds upon which the|the dou 


college stations.” 

| “Commercial broadcasters will see in it 
advantages to all concerned. As the mat- 
jter now stands, the Radio Commission is 
jnot in a position to distinguish between 
the value of the educational program and 
tne entertainment program. There is a 
|tendency to measure the program in 
|terms of numbers rather than quality.” 


Abolition Proposed 
Of Electoral College 


Mr. Ireiand stated that as a result of | 
lrecent daily conferences of representa-| Nivision 


of States’ Electoral 
| WVote Would Be Substituted 


A plan to do away with the electoral 
college system of electing the President 
tlined to the House Jan. 8 by 
Representative Lea (Dem.), of Santa 
|Rosa, Calif. Mr. Lea said that he would 
{substitute a system of dividing the elec- 
toral vote of each State in proportion to 


brief | the vote received. 


“The system of dividing the electoral 
the candidates would do 
away with much corruption, for now the 
padding of a few votes may change the 
entire vote of the State, whereas under 
y plan only a small part of the vote 


btful States, and the result is a 
\bitter fights.” 


Ra lio Sport Fvents 


—don’t miss them 


Avoid weak reception, and bad tone! 
Have old tubes tested tonight! If 
worn out, replace with RCA Radio- 
trons, the tubes used by over 200 
leading broadcasting stations. 


RCA RADIOTRON CO., INC, 


; Harrison, N. J. 
(A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary) 


RCA RADIOTRONS 


THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO 
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OF Canneries 
_ For Pineapples 





_ “Hawaiian Industry Employs 
* Women of Many Races in 
Clean Factories, Says La- 
bor Investigator 


Housewives will find’much of interest 
‘$m a bulletin recently issued by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 

‘ Labor which describes ‘the lives led by 
* women workers in the pineapple can- 
‘ning industry in Hawaii, according to 
“gn announcement Jan. 8 by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Pe a 
Although American housewives, it is | 
‘stated in the announcement, probably 
have their fruit cellars stocked with 
products of their Summer’s labor, they | 
* often just wonder who cans the~ pine-| 
apples they purchase at neighborhood | 
stores. The full text of the announce- | 
ment follows: 


Large Growth Shown 
This bulletin was written by Caroline, 
Manning and points out that the growth | 
of pineapple canning in Hawaii has been 
phenomenal. From a total pack of 2,-| 
000 cases in 1900 the industry had| 
reached one of the nearly 9,000,000 cases | 
by 1928, : 
The report covers | 





er 


seven canneries, | 
** three in Honolulu and four on the Island | 
of Maui, which together canned about! 
six-sevenths of the 1928 pack of Ha-| 
waiian pineapples. The canneries vis-| 
ited employed over 9,000 workers, about | 
half of whom were women. | 

The group of women was diverse ra- | 
cially, according to the report. While | 
half were of Japanese or Chinese an- 
cestory, others were native Hawaiian, | 
Portuguese, Filipino, Korean, Porto | 
Rican, and American. About half were 
or had been married, and the group, as| 
a whole, was decidedl¥ young, due largely 
to the fact that many were working in| 
the canneries during school vacation. | 

Although the big harvest of pineap- 
ples comes in midsummer, the fruit ma-| 
tures in smaller quantities in all sea-| 
sons throughout the year, the report| 
explains. June, July and August are} 
the peak months, and April and October 
the low ones. The canneries, facing this 
seasonal-operation problem, employ a 
certain number of keymen on a yearly 

, basis and draw upon the plentiful casual 
labor for busy seasons. 
Floors Kept Clean 

Working conditions in the Hawaiian | 
canneries, with a few variations, com- 
pared most favorably with those on the 
mainland, in Miss Manning’s opinion. 
The cannery structures generally were 
modern, usually with high, light, airy | 
workrooms.. “Quite generally, no effort 
was spared to keep the concrete floors | 
dry and clean, Rarely was there even 
a scrap of fruit on the floor.” Service 
facilities such as drinking equipment, 
washrooms, rest rooms, cloak rooms, 
cafeterias, and first-aid provisions dif- 
fered froin plant to plant, but the gen- 
eral impression given by the report is 
that they were sanitary and up to date 
and indicated consideration on the part 
of employers for the phsysical well-being | 
of their: employes. 

-It was found that in Honolulu the me- | 
dian of a week’s earnings at the peak in| 
July was $9.90—half the women.receiv- | 
ing more and half less than this amount. | 
The median of a month’s earnings (July) 
in the Maui plants was $20.75. How ad-| 
equate these wages were in satisfying 
the economic and social needs of the | 
women could not be calculated, it was | 
stated, because of the scarcity of reliable 
data on the question of Hawaiian living 
costs. F 

The 10-hour day was the customary 
standard for the canneries, with all over- 
time paid for at the rate of time and 
one-half. Six canneries supplied the 
Bureau with overtime records. In the 
three in Honolulu, 90 per cent of the 
women had worked overtime. In two of 
these the overtime was less than five 
hours for more than nine-tenths of the 
women, but in the third plant it was ex-! 
cessive, practically half the women work- 
ing at least 10 hours beyond the sched- 
uled week. 

In three Maui plants reporting on 
overtime, 85 per cent of the women had 
exceeded their regular hours. In two 
of these the overtime was-less than five 
hours in the month for more than 95 per 
cent of the women, but in the third plant 
It was excessive, about 70 per cent of the 
women working at least 40 hours beyond 
the scheduled month. ‘ 
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Kidney Beans Found 


High in Food Value 


Pinto and Great Northern Va-| 
rieties Are Recommended 


The Pinto and Great Northern bean 
thrive under drought conditions so that 
there is an abundant supply of them and 
they are the cheapest beans on the mar- 
ket, it was stated orally by the Bureau 
of Home Economics. Their cheapness, 
together with their high food value and 
their general availability, have !ed the 
Bureau to give special study to them. 
The Bureau suggests them as valuable 
and cheap reinforcement of the diet at 
this time and has worked out many 
recipes for their use. The following ad- 
ditional information was forwarded: 

Both the Pinto and the Great North-| 
ern bean belong to the group of com-| 
mon kidney beans. They are good foods | 
and when properly cooked are most 

alatable. The Pinto bean is a dark 
ean and the Great Northern is light in| 
color, quite like the Navy bean in ap-| 
pearance and composition, 

Their concentrated form makes these | 
beans cheap sources of energy. The large 
amount of protein contained and rela- 
tively large amount of calcium make 
valuable additions to the diet at any! 
time. The presence of vitamin B in 
these beans makes them especially de- 
sirable in Winter because during this 
time of the year the diet is likely to 
be low in this much neded vitamin. 

Generally speaking, it may be said 
that the Pinto and the Great Northern | 
beans may be used interchangeably in 
preparing recipes for almost any part of | 
the meal. They lend themselves equally | 
well for soups, vegetables, meat substi-| 
tutes, salads, and in cases of emergency 
may even be used as a basis for des- 
serts. Especially tasty dishes may be 
prepared by combining these beans with 
salt perk. tomato sauce, and onions. If} 
the beans are boiled, baked, scalloped, | 
or made into soups with these combina-| 
tions, pleasing and inexpensive varia-| 
tions may be added to the meal. ! 


| 


Study Is Made  |Adopt 


if 


!levied on imported goods, 










ion: of Paper Receptacle Cabbage Classed 
For Milk Urged in New Jersey| As Highly Valued 





Report of State Department of Weights and Measures Sug- 
gests-Glass Bottles. Be Replaced; Better Control 
Of Baking Industry Advocated. 





State of New Jersey: Trenton, Jan. 8. 


Elimination of the glass botttle as a 
container for the sale of milk is en- 
dorsed in the annual report of the State 
Department’ of Weights: and Measures, 
just submitted by the» Superintendent, 
J, Harry Foley, to Governor Morgan F. 
Larson, As a ‘substitute, a paraffined, 
heavy-paper receptacle, which would be 
digearded after one use, <is* favored. 
| Better control of the’ baking industry 
| by the establishment of standard weights 
|for loaves of bread and the strengthen- 
ing of the law requiring the marking of 
the net weight of package goods are 
other recommendations, It is also urged 
by the Department that personal weigh- 
ing machines, operated by the insertion 
of a coin, be made subject to the same 
supervision as other weight devices. 

“A new development-in the methods 
of dispensing milk has been experi- 
enced,” says the report on that point. 
“We may now with reasonable certainty 
look forward to the time—and that prob- 
ably in the near future—when the glass 
milk bottle will join the ranks of its 
deposed predecessors, the milk dipper, 
i 
saly to be found on the shelves of our 
museums. 

There is special need in the present 





Historical Reserve 
In Virginia Taken 
Over by Government 


Park Service Assumes Juris- 
diction Over Tracts De- 


scribed as Rich in Colo- 
nial Landmarks 





The Colonial National Monument. in 
Virginia, comprised of areas of historical 


| significance, which was established as a 


Federal reservation by proclamation of 
Président Hoover Dec. 30, has now passed 
ormally under the jurisdiction of the 


National Park Service of the Department | 


of the Interior, it was stated orally Jan. 
5 on behalf of the Director, Horace M. 
Albright. 

Jamestown Island, the site of the first 
permanent English settlement in Amer- 


ica, founded in 1607, the home of the first | 


legislative assembly held in America, 
and the«birthplace. of -the first revolt 
against British authority, is included in 
the tract. 


lutionary War fame comprise the other 
areas of the monument. 

In a recent letter to the President, 
Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur recom- 
mended the establishment of the Colonial 
National Monument in Virginia in accord- 
ance with the act of Congress, July 3, 
1930, providing for its creatio#. The 
President in his proclamation declared 
that the public interest would be pro- 


ment. : 

Further information made pu 
National Park Service follows: 
Center of Colonial Era 

The areas included in the Colonial Na- 
tional Monument are unique in historicah 


significance. “It is a striking coincidence | mals thus far hold the secret of the com-| cess in duplicating this composition may 


of fact,” Secretary Wilbur wrote the 
President, “that the definite beginning of 
the American colonial period at James- 
town and its definite close at Yorktown 
should have been within 20 miles of each 
other on the enchanted peninsula in tide- 
water Virginia between the James and 
York rivers. Midway between:lies Wil- 
liamsburg, one of the most historic cities 
in America. 

“On Jamestown Island in 1607,” the 
Secretary continued, “was established 
the first permanent English settlement. 
Few realize that representative govern- 
ment was organized here, that the first 
legislative assembly in America met here, 
that the first trial by jury was here, and 
that the first revolt against British 
authority was organized here.” 

The seat of the colonial government of 
Virginia was moved from Jamestown to 
Williamsburg in 1698, where it remained 
almost a century. It spanned the period 
of colonial development when “exception- 
ally able men guided the destiny of the 


colony and established principles of free- | 


dom and progress which we have today.” 
Historic Buildings Remain 

It was at Williamsburg that the first 

public school was established in America 

and the second college, William and 

Mary. At present the city is being re- 


|ctored by John D. Rockefeller Jr. to its | 
| colonial setting. 


Yorktown is the scene of the end of 
the Revolutionary War, where on Oct. 
19, 1781, Lord Cornwallis laid down his 
arms and surrendered to General Wash- 
ington. The event marked the end of 
seven years of hard fighting and the 
achievement of the independence of the 
i3 colonies. ‘ 

The old Moore house, where the terms 
of the surrender were drawn up, still 
stands among other historic buildings. 
At Yorktown the first customs house was 
erected and there the first tariff was 
The home of 
General Nelson is a reminder of the sti#- 
ring days of the Revolution, with cannon 
balls embedded in its thick walls from the 
bombardment by American and French 
gunners. Among other notable buildings 
is old St. John’s Church. 

Scenic Beauty Described 

The new memorial parkway “offers 
lovely views of woodland and riverside 
of a type not hitherto displayed in the 
National Park System,” Secretary Wilbur 
wrote, Within this area of beauty it is 


|}aow possible to preserve those original 


landmarks of the founding of the Nation. 

Easily accessible to motorists, Tfail- 
roads, ferrys and steamers, the new, na- 
tional shrine should attract a host of visi- 
tors annually. Williamsburg, the center 
of the monument, is on the main highway 
from Richmond to Newport News and 
Norfolk, and .on the main line, of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. Jamestown 
and Yorktown are accessible also by the 
regular ferry service across the James 
and York rivers and are accessible to 
passenger boats daily serving Richmond, 


Norfolk, Old Point, Yorktown,. Washing- | 


ton and Baltimore. 


The proposed parkway is routed along | 


the river front of the Navy Mine Depot 
on the York River, and embraces that 
area of the James and York rivers which 


Parts of Williatmsburg, York- | 
town, and adjacent battlefields of Revo-| 


ut 


period of depression and unemployment 
that a vigilant check be maintained to 
insure buyers against short weight, says 
the report. The most effective means of 
dealing with profiteers seeking to take 
advantage of the situation, it is pointed 
out, is an agaquate and efficient super- 
visory force. 





Cost Forms Obstacle 

Paper containers for milk would be 
used more extensively if they could be 
produced more cheaply, it was stated 
jorally at the Bureau of Agricultural 
|Economics of the Department of Agri- 
| culture. 

Whereas the average life of a glass 
milk bottle, which costs 5 cents, ranges 
from 12 to 35 trips, the paper carton, 
| which costs about Icent, is thrown away 
| after being used only once, it was pointed 
out, . 


The increasing use of the pAper con- 
tainers, however, it was said, marks the 
entry into the United States and other 
countries of a new method of retailing 
|milk. Using paper cartons for delivery 





tcher and can, and pass into oblivion, | purposes, moreover, is still an experi-| 


| ment, for although the carton has several 
advantages over the bottle, it also has 
| certain. disadvantages. 

| Further information made available by | 
| the Bureau concerning glass bottles, and | 
paper containers follows: 

| An extensive utilization of paper milk 
cartons is still confined to New York 
City and vicinity. ‘Paper cartons also 
are being introduced into Paris and Cuba, 
| However, when such containers are used 
jin other sections, their use is primarily 
{in cases of sickness at homes or at times 
when glass bottles would not be re-| 
turnable. | 





Discarded After Use 


The chief advantage of the paper ves- 
sel is that it may be discarded after use, | 
| whereas the milk bottle must be cleaned 
jand returned. The weight and com- 

pactness of paper containers also stands | 
in their favor. 

Sanitation is an important point in| 
;considering cardboard vessels. Some | 
| dairies now have a system in which the 
| paper container is made, filled and sealed 
}n the same process. Modern methods 
of sterilization, however, are used on 
| glass bottles very efficiently. 

The big stumbling block in populariz- 
|}ing paper contamers is their cost. 
Glass bottles, though, are much more 
}convenient to carry and handle, it is 
often contended. In glass bottles, too, | 
the cream line. may be seen, which is! 
impossible in opaque paper vessels. 
Some dairy concerns, nevertheless, have 
overcome this difficulty by inserting a 
small celluloid collar in the paper car- 


aa 
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Vegetable Food 


Wild Ancestor Bred Wide 
Variety of Food Plants, 
Says Department of Agri- 
culture Pamphlet 





Cabbage is one of the most valuable 
of the green-vegetable foods because of 
its content of vitamins and mineral 
salts and its availability the year around, 
the Department of Agriculture states in 
a pamphlet just made public on the 
value and methods of production of the 
plant. 

The group of plants derived from»wild 
cabbage is more widely diversified than 
that from any other vegetable, the De- 
partment said, collards, kale, tree cab- 


j}bage, marrow kale, cauliflower, and 
brussels sprouts all having a common 
ancestor. The introduction to the 


pamphlet follows in full text: 
Available All Year 

Cabbage is one of the most universally 
cultivated of our garden plants. Al- 
though it is one of the leafy vegetables 
it finds a place in the home garden .as 
well as in the market garden and truck 
farm. In some séctions of the United 
States cabbage is extensively grown as 
a farm. crop. 

On account of its high mineral salt 
and vitamin content, especially when 
used in the unbleached state, cabbage 
is one of the most valuable of our green 
vegetables. No adequate estimate can 
be placed on the value of this crop, as 
it fluctuates very decidedly, ‘both in 
acreage and in price, from year to year. 

Cabbage culture naturally falls under 
two heads: (1) The truck crop of the 
South and the early market-garden crop 
of the North, both based on early-matur- 
ing sorts, and (2) the Autumn crop! 
of the farm and gardens of the North,!} 
based on the more robust-growing vari- 
eties classed as late cabbage. 

Early cabbage is practically all con- 
sumed as a green vegetable. The late 
crop, on the other hand, is handled as| 
a fresh vegetable, as a storage crop, 
and for the manufacture of  sauer-| 
kraut. Cabbage is always in demand, 
and under present conditions it is al- 
ways available, either as the product of 
a southern truck farm or a northern 
farm, garden, or storage house. 

The group of cultivated plants which 
has been derived from the wild cabbage 
presents a greater diversity of form 
than that derived from any other single 
ancestral type. 

Wild cabbage is a robust-growing, 
broad-leaved plant enjoying the low,}| 
moist areas near the seacoast of south- 
ern Europe. The most closely allied 
form now in cultivation is the collard. 
The wide variation in the group is illus-| 
trated by the diversity of form shown 





ton. | 

The regular use of paper containers | 
because of their compactness and light | 
weight, and provided their price is re-| 
duced as low as that. of glass bottles, | 
|may result in cheaper milk prices. } 





covery of Manuf 


The cow and other milk-giving ani- | 


| plicated process of milk production, Dr..| 
f. A. Rogers, Chief of the Research | 
Division of the Bureau of Dairy Indus- 
| try, Department of Agriculture, stated | 
|} orally Jan. 8. 
| Past attempts by chemists to produce 
synthetic milk have failed because of its 
involved chemical compositions and. hu- 
|man beings, Dr. Rogers said, still mus 
depend upon the cow for milk. ‘ 
| He pointed out that enthusiastic pro- 
| ponents of synthetic milk production had 
| advanced the idea of combining in correct 
|chemical proportion the various consti- | 
tuents of a cow’s diet, such as hay, grain 
and water. 
| But such an idea, Dr. Rogers explained, 
|does not include consideration of the 
| delicate synthesis of cow’s milk, which is 


‘Food Value of Nuts 


| Found in Fat Content 





i\Chestnuts and Peanuts, 
ever, Supply Protein 


How- 


Fat is the most important ingredient 
of nuts, so that nuts do not take the 
place of meat in the diet as protein 
foods, it is declared at the Bureau 
of Home Economics. Fat is by far 
|the largest single ingredient in most 
nuts, although there are important ex- 
ceptions, such as chestnuts, it was stated. 
| Chestnuts are mostly starch, and pea- 


nuts, although very oily, supply protein | 


| fairly efficiently. The following addi- 
tional information was made available: 


nuts — which include almonds, pecans, 
walnuts, hickory nuts, filberts, and oth- 
ers—that it is practically impossible for 
the average person under ordinary con- 
ditions of living to get sufficient protein 
from them without an excess of fat in 
the diet. Under most circumstances it 





at, rather than protetin, and to use 
hem interchangeably with other fatty 
| foods, such as botter, oils, and “bacon. 
In places where nuts are raised and 


a means of economy to use them in large 
quantities in place of other fatty foods. 
A pound of shelled nuts of the oily kind 
supplies about two-thirds of a pound, or 
one and one-third cupfuls of fat. 
Nuts, if finely chopped or reduced to 
| the consistency of peanut butter, can be 
used in place of oil in salad dressings 
and in the place of butter in pudding 
sauces. In club sandwiches finely chop- 
| ped nuts may be substituted for the bacon 





constituted the waterways serving in 
munication. 

In making the examination of the pro- 
posed monument State and, Federal agen- 
cies were consulted, particularly the Con- 
servation and Development Commission 
of Virginia, the United States Geological 
Survey, and the Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department of Agriculture. The National 
Park Service makes especial mention of 
assistance rendered by the Williamsburg 
Holding Company. 








Synthetic Production of Milk Balked 
| By Complexity of Chemical Structure 


moted by the establishment of the monu- | 


blie at the| Federal Dairy Specialist Sees Little Likelihood of Dis- 





}lowing additional information: 


| Fat so far exceeds protein in the oily| 


is better to consider nuts as sources of | 


can be obtained at small cost it may be} 


colonial times as the chief lines of com- 


in collards, kale, tree cabbage, marrow 
kale, cauliflower, and Brussels sprouts. 
It is almost beyond the bounds of rea-| 
son to believe that all these forms have 
been derived from a common parentage, 
yet such is the fact. 


acturing Process 


so complicated that no immediate suc- 


be expected. 
Dr. Rogers furnished also the fol- 





Milk contains among other things cer- | 
tain specific amounts of albumen, lactose 
and casein. So far as is known, no one 
of these constituents has been success-'! 
fully synthesized, and it is not likely 
that it will be. To add to the diffi-| 
| culty each one of these three chemicals | 
is composed of many amino acids, some | 
of which are possible to synthesize and 
the majority not. Casein is a compound | 
of more than 20 of these amino acids; 
albumen has a dozen or more in its| 
}makeup. Until chemists learn to syn- 
thesize these acids there is little hope 
that milk itself will be made artificially. 

Likewise the fat and sugar contents 
of milk have many compounds, the 
constituent nature of which in all cases 
is not completely known, at least from a| 
standpoint of synthesis. | 

Mineral salts also play an important 
part in the bringing together of all of | 
these compounds to form milk. Some 
must be held in suspension, some in so-| 
lution and other compounds mthade to) 
|; emulsify as in fat. 

Certain substances have been manu- 
|factured that have the physical appear- 
|ance of milk. Soy bean meal has been} 
employed, perhaps, because it resembles 
casein, an important part of milk. How- 
ever, soy bean meal latks the nutritive} 
properties of casein that are so vital to} 
thd food of infants. Milk is the only| 
| source of casein, and although cod liver 
| oil and other substances may be used in 


a measure to take its place as a nutritive, 
until the synthetic mitk enthusiasts learn 
for one thing to produce casein, they 
will never produce true milk. 


Spread of Meningitis 
Finally Is Arrested 





Five-year Advance Checked, 
Says Public Health Service 
eins 


The steady increase from year to year 
in the number of cases of cerebrospinal 
meningitis reported to the Public Health 
Service has been checked, according to 
tentative figures compiled for 1930, it 
|was stated orally Jan. 8 on behalf of 
the Service. 

For five years previous, it was pointed 
out, the disease had been progressively 
gaining, there being 1,859 cases reported 
in 1925; 2,226 in 1926; 3,204 in 1927; 
5,781 in 1928; and 9,660 in 1929, but dur- 
ing 1930 the figure dropped to approxj- 
|mately 7,800, or about 1,860 cases less 
than were reported for 1929. 

The following additional information 
| was also furnished by the Service: 
| The rise in the prevalence of meningo- 
coccus meningitis (cerebrospinal menin- 
|gitis) during the past five years has 
|been accompanied by sharp local out- 
| breaks in various sections of the country. 
In most of these outbreaks the death 
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Mental Attitude 


‘Assures Precision in Analysis of Gas 








Photo by Horydezak. : 


To correct defects of commercial devices and methods in the an- 
alysis of gas, a procedure important in many industries, the United 
States Bureau of Standards has developed an apparatus of the 


volumetric type, commonly called an “orsat,” 
improvements in design to achieve a greater precision. 


which incorporates 
Many 


common errors of gas analysis are eliminated by the use of this. 
apparatus and methods prescribed. 








Federal Bureau Develops Food Plan 


To Guide Families With Small Incomes 





Bureau of Home Economics 


Makes Suggestions for Meals 


Which Will Be Both Nutritious and Inexpensive 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


to rally and meet the demands of this 
new problem that faces the Nation. 
“Our food standards,” 


the children may be handicpapped for 
life.” 

“Because of the drought there is less 
than the usual reserve of home produced 
foods and in many rural sections prac- 
tically everything must be bought,” she 
points out. “In periods, such as we are 
experiencing now, the danger is that lack 
of funds will result in a diet which is not 
properly balanced from the standpoint 
of health. For this reason the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment asked the Bureau of Home 
Economics to work out an adequate diet 
at the lowést possible cost.” 

The following food guide has been 
tested thoroughly by the Bureau, and 
the diet outlined will prove adequate 


'from the standpoint of thrift as well as 


health. The Bureau will also offer 
weekly articles dealing with food news. 
In these articles the food guide will be 
applied to families of differing sizes. The 
articles will outline the kinds and quan- 
tities of foods required, and, where prac- 
ticable, prices will be quoted. 

Most of the foods shown are what are 
known as staples, so, with the excep- 
tion of meat, the price fluctuation 
throughout the country is not especially 
great. The Bureau will suggest, from 
time to time, new and attractive ways to 
prepare the simple foods in order to off- 
set monotony. 

Every meal: 
all. 

Every 
dings; potatoes; 
children, a green of yellow 
fruit or additional vegetable. 

Two to four times a week: Tomatoes for 
all, dried beans and peas or peanuts; eggs 
(especially for children); 
or poultry, or cheese. 


Simple Meals 


Are Always Best 

Families with limited incomes, as a 
rule, do not need to be reminded that 
simple meals are always best, says the 
Bureau of Home Economics. When the 
income is small most adults as well as 
children will find their appetites are 


Milk for children, bread for 


Cereal in porridge or pud- 
tomatoes (or oranges) for 
vegetable; a 


day: 


| satisfied with an abundance of a few 


foods rather than a little bit-ef several 
things. 
You can follow your family food guide, 


|the bureau advises, if you serve meat 


or fish three or four times a week as 
the main, dish for dinner. Other days 
yau may choose cheese, baked beans or 
a thick pea or bean stew. 

The meat allowance is small but its 
flavor can be extended and the whole 


|meal made more palatable if vegetables 


are cooked with it. Other ways in which 
this can be done are by stuffing, making 
dumplings and gravy, or by cooking the 
meat with potatoes, rice or macaroni. 
The skillful use of onions, carrots, celery 
and tomatoes in small amounts height- 
ens the flavor of stews and soups while 


tiveness of meals. You should definitely 
plan to use part of the weekly allow- 
ance of vegetabies for this purpose. 
Potatoes and one other vegetable or 
fruit should be served every day for 
dinner. Some days the vegetables may 





along the Pacific coast and continuing 
eastward to the Atlantic. In general, 


number of cases during one year showed 
a lesser number the following year and 
those States adjoining to eastward si- 
multaneously a small number one year 
followed by a considerable number the 
next year. 

From the standpoint of the public 
health officer, the control of meningo- 
coccus meningitis is an extremely diffi- 
cult problem, Studies conducted in vari- 
ous sections of the country have failed 
to produce any new methods of impor- 
tance, 

Apparently the most important meas- 
ures to be considered in connection with 
the control and prevention of the dis- 
ease are: Prompt recognition of cases 
of the disease; prompt reporting to the 
health authorities; avoidance of over- 





|rate has been relatively high, sometimes 
|30 to 40 per cent. 


The diseas? seems to have swept 


across the country like a wave, starting! sunshine for carriers and convalescents. | 





| crowding; maintenance of high standards 
‘of bodily vigor; sterilization of dishes 
land eating utensils; and fresh air and 





she says, “must, 
not be lowered or adults will suffer and | 


lean meat, fish | 


at the same time it adds to the attrac-| 


the States which reported a considerable | 


| be served raw as a salad. Canned to- 


greens may be eaten raw with salt or 
salad dressing. They are delicious, and 
more healthful raw than cooked. 


lost. This also saves fuel cost. 


but adds interest and flavor to the diet. 
Some inexpensive and very good ones 
include bread, rice, or Indian pudding 
and shortcake made with dried fruit. 

Where fresh milk costs more than 10 
to 12 cents a quart, we suggest that 
unsweetened canned milk or dry skim 
milk be substituted for the greater part 
of the milk allowance. The index calls 
for a large quantity of cereal and milk, 
|the two things which supply the great- 
jest food value for the money. 


Plentiful Supply of 
Lamb This Year 


In choosing your meats be sure to 
adapt your menu for the day to the 
prices in your local markets. There are 
many inexpensive cuts to choose from 
ranging in price from 8 to 25 cents a 
pound. The flavor is equally as good 
as the more costly kinds and from week 


serving them in different ways. In most 
|parts of the country lamb is cheaper 
|than it has been in years and there is a 
| plentiful supply of it. 

Potatoes and the other root vegetables 





are citrus fruits. Tomatoes or citrus 
| fruit are essential to the diet of families 
living by the Food Index. A No. 2 can 
jof tomatoes, which is medium sized, ought 
|not to cost more than 12 cents. Flour 
is cheaper than it has been in years, 
about 4% cents a pound but bread has 
|remained at about the same price. Bak- 
ing your own bread may mean a saving, 
providing there is time and the cost of 
fuel is taken into consideration. 

| <A family of five, including the father, 
mother and three young children, should 
buy every week: 

| Flour and cereal (1% lbs. of bread 
counts as 1 lb. flour), 18 to 20 pounds. 

Whole milk, 23 to 28 quarts. 

Potatoes, 1 to 14% pecks. 

Dried beans, peas, peanut butter, 1 to 
2 pounds. 

‘Tomatoes, canned, 3 quarts. 

Other vegetables (including some of 
green or yellow color) and inexpensive 
|fruits, 15 to 18 pounds. 
| Fats, such as lard, salt pork, bacon, 
margarine, butter, etc., 24 pounds. 

Sugar and molasses, 3 to 4 pounds, 

Lean meat, fish, cheese, eggs, 5 to 7 
pounds. 

Eggs (for children), 8 eggs. 


‘Cold Storage Helps 
Stabilize Ege Prices 


| 





Declared Aid in Leveling Sea- 
sonal Variations 


Cold storage eggs may be used as 
satisfactorily as fresh eggs for cooking 
purposes, and cold storage has done much 
to stabilize the year-around price of 
eggs, says Dr. Hazel K. Steibeling, of 
the Bureau of Home Economics, in an 
address, a summary of which has just 
| been made public in a statement by the 
Department of Agriculture. 
ment follows in full text: 

Nutritionists believe that the use of 
an egg a day for every growing child 


per week for every other adult could 
be recommended from the standpoint of 
economy as well as of good nutrition 
if the year-round cost of eggs to the 
consumer is compatible with the limi- 
tations of family incomes. In seasons 
of scarcity and high prices many fam- 
ilies can not afford to use eggs freely. 
In addressing the National Poultry 
Congress recently Dr. Hazel’ K. Stiebe- 
ling, of the Bureau of’ Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, discussed the food value of eggs, 
especially in the diet of young children, 
Iron and vitamins A and D are particu- 
larly abundant in egg yolks, she said, 
“It is difficult to measure the egg con- 





matoes, shredded cabbage, grated car-} 
rots and turnips, sliced onions, and many | 


! Then | 
none of the mineral salts or vitamins are | 


A dessert is not absolutely necessary, | 


to week we will give you recipes for| ,gjj, interplay. 








| 








jfollowing additional 


‘customary vocations. 










{ 





Found to Affect 
Digestive System 


Fatigue and Emotional 
Strain Frequently Cause 
Indigestion, According to 
Public Health Service 


Eating when absent-minded, emo- 
tionally upset or greatly fatigued is 
apt to result in indigestion and distress, 
it was stated orally Jan. 8 by the Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

Many scientists throughout the world 
have studied the relation between emo- 
tions and the various processes asso- 
ciated with eating, it was stated, and it 
has been found that the mental state of 
a person frequently exercises a great 
effect upon the digestive system. The 
information was 
also furnished by the Service: 

It has long been known that fear, 
anger, disgust, anxiety, excitement or 
pain will affect the activities of the di- 
gestive tract. Persons who have been 
severely frightenéd or injured shortly 
after a meal have been known to return 
the food unchanged. These emotional 
states alter the mechanics of the gys- 
tem in various ways. Sometimes @hey 
cause the normal movements to cease 
or to reverse themselves and sometime, 
they cause a ‘diminution ora stoppay 
of the various fluids in the body which 
are necessary for digestion, 

Normal Circulation Interrupted 

Just as “sensitive persons turn pale 


‘jor blush externally, so they may perhaps 
}turn pale and blush internally. 


It is 
known that marked changes-in the blood 
supply take place in these organs and 
it may be likely that these changes in- 
duced by mental states hinder the normal 
opertion of the mechanisms. \ 
The mind has a great deal to do with 
digestion. Plea;urable attitudes while 
eating help to increase the outpouring 
of fluids which are necessary, and aid 
in toning up the system. With modern 
life so complex and with people so often 
concerned with matters other than eating 
as an act in itself, many persons un- 
doubtedly eat their meals with little ap- 
petite that get little aid from the nerve 
centers, Fortunately, the necessary cen- 
ters lie farther back in those parts of 
the brain which are automatic as dis- 
tinguished from those in the forepart 


| which contain the voluntary centers, so 


that even the absent-minded professor 
and the tired business man with thoughts 
miles away can usually secrete “appe- 
tite juice.” 

The mere presence of food can excite 
the secretion of “appetite juice,” which 
serves to start digestion on its way. The 
alluring food advertisements which one 
sees takes advantage of this normal re- 
action of humans. Certain foods have the 
property of stimulating juice secretion, 
and thus an uninterested and inattentive 
diner is often saved from indigestion, 

It is a mistake for persons to take a 

large meal after strenuous exercise. The 
digestive organs like other parts of the 
body can be fatigued, and in such a cons 
dition cannot be expected to function up 
to par. People who eat food after vio« 
lent exercise, and later complain of stomy 
ach ache, may blame their ills upon eH 
suspected poison in the food,. when oft®n 
they themselves are to blame. The dis- 
turbance is not due to spoiled food but 
to a digestive tract that was too tire 
to deal with the food. 
_ People can get rid of their “nervous 
indigestion” and recover the tone that 
they have lost by adopting a pleasant 
attitude at meal times. For proper di- 
gestion of food a person should culti-« 
vate a good technique at meal times, by 
resting sufficiently, by getting sleep, and 
by avoiding worry and annoyances. 

In digesting, rearranging and assimi- 
lating the ingredients of the diet, the 
body works with a precise and admirable 
harmony in which all the organs and 
I Good nature, especially 
at meal time and just preceding if, or 
better than good nature, a cheerful, 
courageous poise gives digestion and as- 
similation a boost and allows the inner 


: : 7 har 7s 
are reasonably low in price this year as| weet of the system to go on effi- 


ciently. 

On the contrary, starting the meal with 
cross, fretful or angry feelings tends to 
check digestion in the ordinary individual 


|and to throw a greater stress on the in- 


ner harmony than is necessary for the 

! Strong emotions 
of fear, anger, or peevishness will retard 
the digestion and increase the tendency to 
the production of poisonous substances. 
Chemical states and emotions are linked 
together. 


Daily Ration Costs in Navy 
Average 53 Cents Per Man 


Navy ration costs during the tscal 
year 1930 averaged $0.5346, according 
to the annual report of the Paymaster 
eens, Bae Aemiee J. J. Cheatham, 
made public recently by the Departihey 
of the Navy. head ~ * 

A “Navy ration,” it was explained 
orally at the Department, represents the.. 
amount of food allowed pez man for a 
single day. Bills of fare listed in the 
official Navy cook book are said to be 
peewel at an average cost of $0.4928 per 
day. 

“Market and crop conditions are closely 


|followed as a guide to the procurement 


The state-! 


and the mother and three or four eggs | 


of those items of provisions which are 
of a seasonal nature and of which a whole 
year’s» requirements are purchased at 
one time,” Admiral Cheatham explained. 
<pnmeginnnmmintiniitntndintinlinihdamaibeted ide 
sumption of the country, because many 
eggs are consumed by producers or sold 
at retail directly without going through 
the trade channels from which statistics 
are derived. From many records of ac- 
tual food consumption by farm families 
it would seem that eggs are not more 
generally used by farmers than by peo- 
ple at large. 

“ah large factor in the variation in the 
use of eggs is a question of price. Since 
the egg not only contributes nutritive 
value to the diet but facilitates so many 
cookery processes, which would other. 
wise be difficult or impracticable, the de- 
mand tends to keep up all through the 
year, while the fresh supply is most 
abundant during the Spring and Summer 
months, Consequently, the price of fresh 
eggs varies from season to season with 
the supply. 

During the Winter months there is a 
price variation between fresh and store 


|age eggs. The cold-storage industry has 


gone a long way toward stabilizing the 
price of eggs, but the housewife needs 
to learn that storage eggs may be used 
quite as satisfactorily as fresh eggs for 
most cooking purposes. It will be easier 





recognition to the place of eggs inat@e 
diet when as much care and standardi- 
zation can be given to the egg supp 
as is now given to the milk supply.” 


to educate the public to give a In 
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Export of Finished Manufactures Tennessee’s Gain - Secretary Doak Outlines Plans 


Is Ordered to Be 


So Designated 


Federal Trade Commission 
‘Prohibits Southern Com-! 
pany From Using Term | 
Belying Product’s Nature | 


| 

Imitation stone products must be! 
designated as such by a large southern | 
concern which heretofore has been ad-| 
vertising products composed principally | 
of cement and crushed stone under the} 
name of “cast stone,” “pink marble,” 
and under other names, according to an) 
order issued by the Federal Trade Com-| 
mission and just made public by the) 
Commission. | 

Commissioner William EF. 





¢ } 
Humphrey, 


however, dissented, stating he was unable| ports which showed the proportion of | vember and the first 11 months of the 
to agree with the majority of the Com-| crude materials to the total to be nearly | year and 
mission in issuing the order. The Com-!6 per cent less than a year ago while | merchandise 
|finished manufactures accounted for 4! (value in $1,000): 


mission’s announcement and Commis- 
sioner Humphrey’s memorandum of dis- 
sent follow in full text: 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
ordered Arnold Stone Co., Inc., of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Greensboro, N. C., to 
discontinue advertising by such phrases 
a¥ “cast stone,” “pink marble” and 
others, the products it sells which are 
composed principally of cement and 
crushed stone. 

. Other Phrases Prohibited 

Other designations prohibited are 
“Kre-tex cast stone” and “Kre-tex cut 
cast stone.” Neither of these phrases 
nor those named above are to be em- 
ployed unless or until they are qualified 
by use of the words “imitation” or “ar- 
tificial” or other explanatory words to 
be equally as conspicuous in type and 
position as are the phrases above 
quoted. 

The company is also directed to stop 
use of the words “stone” or “marble” 

to advertise or otherwise represent its| 

products unless they are qualified by such 
words as “imitation” or “artificial.” 

Such prodacts are not stone or marble 
_ in either the geological or architectural 

sense, the Commission found. 

The products manufactured by this 
company are composed of an aggregate 
of crushed stone, usually marble, gran- 
ite, limestone or sandstone, and Port- 
land cement in a proportion of approxi- 
mately 75 per cent crushed stone and 25 
per cent cement. Sometimes mineral 
color is added to the mix. 

Words or phrases used by the com- 
pany to modify the words “stone” and 
“marble” do not indicate that its prod- 
ucts are not stone and marble, the Com- 
mission found; explaining that the coined 
phrase “Kre-Tex” is meaningless, hav- 
ing been taken from two words, “con- 
crete texture.” 

The .company’s products are similar 
to concrete blocks or cement blocks as 
both are largely composed of stony mat- 
ter, both are molded, and both are used 
structurally, 

: Dissenting Memorandum 
,.Commissioner William E. Humphrey 
“dissented. His memorandum is as <fol- 
lows: 

I find myself unable to agree with 
the majority of the Commission in issu- | 

Qing an order in this case, 

The main complaint is that the re- 
spondent is guilty of falsely describing 
its products by the use of the words, 

. cast stone.” In paragraph 3 of 
findings it is stated: “The products 
manutactured by respondent are com- 

posed of an aggregate of crushed stone, 
usually marble, granite, limestone or 
sandstone and portland cement. The 
proportion is approximately 75 per cent 
crushed stone and 25 per cent portland 
cement.” And in paragraph 7 of the 
findings it is stated: “Respondent’s prod- 
ucts are similar to concrete blocks or 
cement blocks in that both are largely 
composed of stony matter, both are 
molded and both are used structurally. 
pier Respondent’s products are made 
with crushed stone and portland cement.” 

According to such findings and ac- 
cording to the evidence, the words “cast 
stone” are a correct and accurate de- 
scription of respondent’s product. To re- 
quire the respondent. to call’ its product 
artificial cast stone,” or “imitation cast 


7 ” 3 : : 
stone,” is to require it to use a mis- | 
cast | 


nomer. The product is genuine 
stone. To add the words “artificial” or 
“imitation” nullifies the true meaning of 
the words “cast stone” and carries 
meaning at variance with the truth. 
, Products Made to Order 
‘The products of respondent are usu- 
ally purchased by architects, contractors 
and builders,” says the eighth para- 
graph of the findings of fact. These 


a 


| just 


| of November, 1930. 


; Semimanufactures 


Designed to Aid WageEarner 


| 


Gains Over November of 1929 


Proportion of Crude Material to Total Shipments Notice- 
ably Less Than During November Last Year, How- 
ever, Commerce Department Says 


per cent more of the total importations 


Slight changes in the character of the 
. 2 than last year. Crude foodstuff, and 


United States foreign trade during No- 1 
vember were noted in an analysis of ex-| manufactured foodstuffs compri ed a 
ports and imports by commodity groups| larger part of the total imports than 
issued y the Departinent of|in November of 1929 while semimanu- 
Commerce. The proportion of crude ma-|factures accounted for a smaller portion 
terials to the total exports was notice-| of the whole, according to the data. | 
ably less than during November of last | The valuation of crude materials im- 
year while finished manufactures ac-| ported’ during November was about half 
counted for approximately 1 per cent 
more than a year ago. Crude foodstuffs, 
raanufactured foodstuffs, and semimanu- 
factures comprised about the same por- 
tion of shipments as the corresponding | 42 per cent, d 
month of 1929, according to the analysis.| 29 per cent. The following comparable 
More pronourced changes were re-/ table shows the exports and imports by 
vealed in the analysis of the month’s im- commodity classes for the month of No- 


value of crude foodstuffs imports showed 
a decline of 32 per cent, manufactured 
foodstuffs 26 per cent, semimanufactures 


the percentage each class of 
comprised of the total 


oa - Se ve 
Analysis of domestic exports from and imports into the United States for the month 


(Value in 1,000 dollars) 


Eleven 
1929 
Pct. 
100.0 
21.5 


—————November———_ + 
1929 1929 1930 1930 1929 

. Pet. Value Pct. Value 

100.0 285,441 100.0 4,736,505 
33.2 90,930 31.9 1,016,357 
5.2 15,592 5.5 262,228 
10.1 29,992 10.5 442,941 
11.9 33,125 11.6 674,571 
39.6 115,802 40.5 2,350,409 

100.0 203,713 100.0 4,089,553 
35.9 59,243 29.1 1,442,988 

27,337 13.4 497,310 


1930 
Pct. 
100.0 


1930 
Value 
3,511,306 

752,370 
165,260 4.7 
335,616 9.6 
478,954 
1,779,107 
2,852,349 
933,082 
370,676 


Domestic exports 

Crude materials 

Crude foodstuffs 
Manufactured foodstuffs 
Semimanufactures 
Finished manufactures 
Imports 

Crude materials 

Crude foodstuffs 


v 
x) 


> 


51,837 
. 172,589 
.. 338,472 
. 121,448 
40,590 


oo he 
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and finished manufactures | 


Months—— | 


21.4} 


| 





270,671 
569,982 
707,938 


2 

8.5 21,045 103 399,233 
9.5 38,262 18.8 827,226 
4, 57,826 28.4 922,795 


Manufactured foodstuffs 


nisdcivwonion 
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Finished manufactures 


More Than 115,000 Visas Permitted 
For Emigrants Still Remain Unissued 


\ 


| habitants. 


In Population Due 


To Urban Growth 


Gain of Almost 12 Per Cent 


To 2,616,556 Reflects 
Industrial Development, 
According to Census 

The growth in the population of the 


State of Tennessee in the last decade, 
which increased the population to 2 


“,- 


that of the same month of 1929. The| 616,556, was due to the growth of the} 


cities principally, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Jan. 7. There are now four cities 


in 


full text: 

Final population figures for Tennessee 
have just been issued by the Census 
Bureau in bulletin form. 


cording to the fifteenth census, was 2,- 
616,556, which represents an increase of 
278,671 or 11.9 per cent, as compared 
with the population on Jan. 1, 1920. This 
is a higher rate of gain than that made 
in either of the two preceding decades, 
while numerically the gain was the 
largest ever made, except in the decade 
ended in 1880. The increase between 
1920 and 1930 has been entirely urban in 
character and reflects the industrial 
growth taking place in the South during 


the last decade. 


First Court in 1790 
The area comprising the State of Ten- 


|nessee was first separately enumerated 


in 1790, at which time it had 35,691 in- 
The territory was admitted 


Decl 
| 


the State with a population of more | 
than 100,000. The statement follows in| 


The popula- | 
tion of the State on Apr. 1, 1930, ac-) 


|to the Union as the sixteenth State in 
| 1796. Between 1790 and 1800, the popu- 
lation almost trebled. . Since then, the 
numerical increase has’ remained fairly 
| constant. 
a million in 1850, and at the census of 
|1900 had just passed the two million 
j}mark. The present population of more 
ithan two and a half, millions gives a 


« ° | i sity 52.8 persons per 
State Department Reports 37,068 of Total for Fiscal Year population density of 62.8 persons per 


Issued at End of Fifth Month 


More than 115,000 visas of the annual} of State. 


. Shika: So itted for the fiscal year of 
number permitted emigrants from all 714 petra: : 
countries to the United States remained 1930-31, 37,068 had been issued at the 


unissued on Nov. 50, according to &/ ment’s fiscal year, according to the state- 
statement just issued by the Department! ment, which follows in full text: 





end of the fifth month of the Depart- | 


square mile. 
There are seven cities and one town 
in the State which had a population of 


10,000 or more in 1930, and of -these, | 
Of the total number of 153,-\four exceeded 100,000. 
largest city in the State, had a popula- | 
tion of 253,143, representing an increase | 


of 90,792, or 55.9 per cent, over the pop- 
ulation in 1920. Nashville was second, 
with 153,866 inhabitants. 
third in size, had 119,798 inhabitants, 


Statement showing status of immigration quotas for the fiscal year ending June 30, |representing a 106.9 per cent increase, 


1931. 
nonpreference, C; 


Total quota, 1930-31, A; 
balance on date indicated, D: 
B 
Afghanistan 
Albania 
Andorra : ; 
Arabian peninsula 
Armenia 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 


Bhutan 11-30-30 


number of quota immigrant visas granted, preference, B; | 


| 


| tanooga 


which was the highest for any of these 
urban places. Its numerical gain of 
61,903 was second only to that of Mem- 
phis. - Knoxville, with a population of 
105,802, was the fourth city, having 
more than 100,000, and along with Chat- 
first entered this population 
group between 1920 and 1930. The re- 


|maining four urban places, in order of 


size, are Johnson City, Jackson, Bristol, 
and Kingsport. The two last named 


The population first reached | 


Memphis, the | 


Chattanooga, | 


ares Aim to Improve and Extend Instrumentalities in 
Department of Labor for Benefit of Low-wage 


And Long-hour Workers 


| 
| 


| My opinions concerning the problems than the casualties in battle for both, 


| affecting the human element in industry 
| can best be explained by a description 
|of the conditions under which they were 
' formed. | 
| When I began work as switchman on 
\the Norfolk & Western Railway, nearly | 
30 years ago, I was paid $1.30 for a 12- 
hour day. Now, the compensation for | 
|that same position is ;$6.95 for eight! 
hours. At that time, there was no limit | 
to the time train service employes could | 
{be kept on duty and periods of 36 and, 
48 consecutive hours, and even longer, 
were common. A working day of 12 or 
more hours was standard in many indus- 
tries, while the:seven-day week was de- 
plorably frequent. 

Since then, a Federal statute has set 
eight hours as the yard stick of a day’s 
work on railroads and another law for- 
bids service beyond 16 hours, except in| 
|extreme emergencies. The eight-hour! 
|day has been established in public em-| 
ployment and in all but a few backward 
industries. With the tremendous strides | 
we have been making and will undoubt- | 
edly continue to make in efficiency, there 
is no reason why still further curtail- | 
ment of the working day and week can 
not be made in the tuture. 


New Perils Arise 


With New Methods 

The division on which I spent eight 
years as a brakeman was in the moun- 
tains. Owing to the fact that air-brakes 
were then in process of adoption, and 
|many other safety appliances were still 
crude or not yet in existence, we were 
| forced to scramble over the tops of the 
cars, day or night, in all sorts of weather, 
to control the trains by hand-brakes. As 
a result of overwork under these condi- 
tions of extreme hazard, accidents were! 
so frequent that competent authorities! 
have estimated that the number killed! 
on duty was proportionately greater | 
have remained unchanged since 1920, | 
32 have increased in population and 24} 
decreased. Shelby, including the City | 
|of Memphis, was the largest county in| 
point of population, having 306,482 a 
habitants. Davidson, inciuding Nash- 
ville, had a population of 222,854, and | 
| was the most densely populated county, 
averaging 436.1 persons to the square} 
mile. Sullivan county had a 40.9 per 
cent increase since 1920, which was the 
highest of any county in the State. Sec-| 
ond in rate of increase was Knox) 
County, with 38.1 per cent. On the 
whole, those counties in the central por- | 
tion of Tennessee lost population, while | 
| ane in the eastern and western portions 
gained. | 

There are 233 incorporated places | 


By William N. Doak 


Secretary of Labor 


armies during the Civil War. 
The same indifference to life and limb 
prevailed in many other industries. 
Today, an awakened public conscience, 


among employers, and the efforts of the 


| workers themselves, have resulted in the | toms 


enactment of numerous laws, constantly 
amended and extended in 
which make safety the first considera- 
tion. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that high-speed machinery, faster 
transportation and the constant accelera- 
tion of all our methods of production and 
distribution bring new perils against 
which we must continue to be vigilant. 

During my earlier years the railroader 
Was a class apart. The irregularity of 


life. Even with the necessary leisure, 
he would still have been excluded from 


| most pleasures and activities because of | 


his low wage. Now he is no longer the 
disinherited serf of industry, but a prop- 
erty owner, a taxpayer, a home builder, 
and an active. participant in the political 
and social life of his community. Ad- 
vances in shorter hours, higher wages 


}and generally improved standards of liv- 


ing have revolutionized the life of the 
wage earner in most other occupations. 

It must be remembered that, while 
American labor as a whole, under the 


\leadership of the American Federation | 


| and the Brotherhoods, has made tremen- 
| dous progress, some classes still lag far 
behind. The low-wage and long-hour 
|industries must be assisted to come up 
to the general level, not only as a bene- 
|fit and duty to those industries, but also 
|to remove the drag they constitute on 
ithe more advanced. 


Some Groups Need Aid 
More Than Others 


The organic act of creating the De- 


partment of Labor instructs the Secre-| 
tary to foster, promote and develop the} 


welfare of the wage earners of the 
United States; to improve their working 
conditions, and advance their opportuni- 
ties for profitable employment. 

It is my hope to improve and extend 
the various instrumentalities estab- 
lished in the Department, for these pur- 
poses. , 

The mobilization and distribution of 
labor, the problem of bringing the job- 
less man to the manless job, mut be as- 
sisted through the strengthening and ex- 
tension of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. f 
portance at the present time. 

The woman wage earner kas become 

permanent feature of industry to such 


a . 
an extent that one worker out of five is 


application, | 


This is of especial ime | 


Bulgaria ... 
Cameroon (E 
Cameroon (French) 
China ..... 
Czechoslovakia 


| Danzig, Free City of . 


| 
| 


the | 


| India 


| Liberia 


products are not sold to the public. They | 


are made to order. Those purchasing 
them specify the size and shape, and the 
ingredients of each unit. They are in- 
tended for a particular building, and 
can be used in no other building. To 
deceive the purchaser or the public un- 
der the facts as set forth is impossible, 
and the findings so state in these words 
n paragraph 8: “There is no evidence 
of actual deception in the record. The 
products of respondent are usually pur- 
chased by architects, contractors and 
builders. Possibility of deception in such 
instances is remote because such pur- 
chasers are familiar with the composi- 
tion of products manufactured by re- 
spondent. The evidence of such con- 
tractors, architects and builders who tes- 
tified on that point was that they were 
not deceived.” 

The burden of proving deception or 
the probability of deception is upon the 
Commission, and it must make a finding 
to that effect. In this case we not only 
fail to find deception, but,-on the con- 
trary, find affirmatively that deception is 
only a possibility; and we further find 
that not only is it only a possibility, but 
a remote possibility. How can it be con- 
tended, then, an order based u 
ception can be sustained in the face of 
such findings? It has been held many 
times that a finding of the “possibility | 
of deception” is not sufficient; and, if} 
a finding of the possibility of deception 
is not sufficient, how about a finding that ! 


10-15-30 | places first attained a population of 10.- 
9-30-30) 900 between 1920 and 1930. The growth 
eae these eight urban places accounts for 
11.30.30 | nearly, all of the increase in the State. 


11-30-30 | Including all incorporated places, the 


| (cities, towns, and villages) in Tennessee. a@ woman, and one out of every five 
:The population of 23 of these is shown! women in the country is gainfully em- 
|sgparately for the first time in this bul-| ployed. The improvement of their work- 
jletin. The smallest of these, Denmark, | jing conditions and the standardization 
|in Madison County, had only 74 inhabi-| of methods for the protection of their 


Denmark 
Egypt 
Estonia 
Ethiopia 
Finland 
France 
Germany .. 
Great Britain 
Greece 
Hungary 
Iceland 


11-15-30 
9-30-30 
11-30-30 
11-30-30 
11-30-30 
11-30-30 
11-30-30 
11-30-30 
11-30-30 
10-31-30 
11-15-30 
11-30-30 
11-30-30 
10-31-30 
11-30-30 
9-30-30 
11-30-30 
11-30-30 
11-30-30 
10-31-30 
11-15-30 
10-31-50 
11-30-30 
11-30-30 
11-30-30 


Iraq ..' 
Irish Free 
Italy . 
Japan 
Latvia 


State 


Liechtenstein 

Lithuania 

Luxemburg 

Monaco 

Morocco 

Musest 

Nauru 

Nepal 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Norway 

New Guinea 

Palestine 

Persia 

Poland 

Portugal : : 
Ruanda and Urundi . 
Rumania bok afetae 
Russia, European and Asiatic 
Samoa ; 

San Marino 

Siam ... ; er 
South Africa, Union of . 
South West Africa > 
Spain ; 
Sweden 

Switzerland ae 
Syria and The Lebanon 
Tanganyika Re its 
Togoland (British) 
Togoland (French) 
Turkey 

Yap 

Yugoslavia 


11-30-30 
11-30-30 
10-31-30 

9-30-30 
11-30-30 
11-15 


11-15-20 
11-30-30 
10-31-30 
11-15-30 
9-30-50 
10-51-30 
10-31-30 
9-30-3; 
11.208 
11-30-30 
11-30-30 
10-31-30 
9-30-30 
‘ 9-30-30 
134 1 11-30-30 


252 ‘61 


11-30-30 


11-30-30 | rate of 
11-15-30| of growth of the State as a whole. 


| 


10-31-30 | 


30 | 
8-31-30 | 


urban growth exceeds the rate 


95 Counties in State 
There are 95 counties in the State. 


In 39 of these changes in boundaries] district, city, town, and village, may be| advancement of knowledge cpncerning | 


have been made between 1920 and 1930. 
Of the 56 counties whose boundaries 


| tants. 
A copy of the first series population 
bulletin for Tennessee, giving the num-| 
| bor of inhabitants in each county, civil! 


|obtained by writing to the Bureau of 
| the Census, Washington, D. C. 


health and general well-being is one of 


|the duties of the Department exercised 


through the Women’s Bureau. 
The study of child welfare and the 


[Continued on Page 18, Column $.] 


_ Imported Glove, 
Held Necessary 


| 
| 


\Separate Article Ruling Is 
| Made in Customs Court; 
Duty Cut on Mirror Lid 
Boxes for Toilet Articles 


New York. Jan. 8.—In the case of the 


/the growth of a more humane spirit | Queens Specialty Shop v. UnitedsStates, 


| Judge Cline, of the United States Cus- 
} Court, has just decided that each 
\of a pair of hose or gloves constitutes 
a separate article within the meaning of 
lthe tariff law and must be stamped, 
| marked or branded to indicate the country 
!of origin. 
The court further ruled, in this case, 
| that where articles bear a marking in a 
|foreign language, at the end of which 
appears the name of the capital city of a 
foreign country, the usefulness of the 
| name of the capital city, as an indication 


|his employment and the long hours he|of the country of origin of the mer- 
| was forced to endure debarred him from|chandise, is destroyed by being connected 
jany social and almost from any family| and confounded with the foreign words 


|and characters. \ 


Importers to Ask Delay 

Customs officers here are studying the 
new decision to ascertain just how it 
applies to goods en route. The present 
practice at this port, customs officers 
pointed out, is to permit entry if only 
one glove of a pair is marked with the 
name of the country of origin. The 
practice covering stockings is different. 
The customs officers have held for some 
years that each stocking of a pair must 
be marked. 

If the new decision is applied at once 
|it will affect shipments en route and 
probably force importers to pay addi- 
tional duty penalties. Importers here 
are planning an appeal for time so that 
foreign makers may have opportunity 
to comply with the new rule. 


Mirror Box Rate Is Cut 


L. Bamterger & Company, Newark de- 
partment store, have obtained a decision 
from the United States Customs Court 
here on the classification of imported 
cardboard boxes, with hinged lids to 
which mirrors are attached. The boxes, 
used to hold face powders, lotions, etc., 
were classified by the customs apprais- 
ing officers, with duty at 50 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 230, Act of 
1922, as “all mirrors, not specia]ly pro- 
vided for, not exceeding in size 144 
square inches, with or without frames 
or cases.” Judge Sullivan writes the 
decision, just announced, fixing duty at 
5 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad 
; valorem, under the provision in para- 
|graph 1305, of the 1922 Act, for card- 
board boxes. 

It is held that the items at issue are 
| more properly classifiable as boxes, duti- 

(Protest 422054- 





| able at the lower rate. 
| G-25563-30.) 
| Soap Classification Changed 
Granting an. import claim of Pales- 
tine Industrials, Inc., the Customs Court 
here reaches the conclusion that certain 
imported laundry soap was improperly 
classified as toilet soap, with duty at 30 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
82, Act of 1922. The court applies duty 
under the same paragraph at 15 per 
cent ad valorem. Judge McClelland 
| writes the decision. (Protest 442052- 
| G-23349-30.) 





emember ‘way back— 


WHEN THE BLOOMER GIRL SHOCKED SOCIETY ? 


THIRTY 


bloomer girls on bicycles brought 
whispered comments from conser- 
vative matrons, the curing depart- 


ment of the packing house was 


or more years 


ago, when the normal curin 


the case of a picnic shoulder, is 
about twenty days, and in the case 
of a ham anywhere from 40 to 90 
days. In fact, it was not uncommon 


g age—which, in 


ments. 


until careful market analyses send 
them to cure and smoking to be 
' : 

ready to meet the public’s require- 


Controlled curing is one of the 


} Total inte hee 
j Note.—The above figures represent vi 
quota. Reports on many other visas for 
distant consulates are received by the quo 
month for which allotted. 


month are therefore in some cases, especial 


The figures given for visas issued at the end of 


14,901 22,167 116,546 

sas actually reported as issued under each 
which quota numbers have been allotted to 
ta contro] officers only after the end, of the 
given 
ly in the quota for Great Britain and North- 


ern Ireland, provisional in character and are less than the total obtained at a later date. 


purchasers as purchasers of completed 
| buildings or lessees of completed build- 
ings or parts thereof.” 


| The first part of such finding as quoted, , 


as to the purchasing public, is completely 


destroyed by the findings in paragraph 8, | 


already quoted, and such finding in para- 
| graph 9, is not only unsupported by the 


‘Domestic Grain 
Stocks Increase 


Canadian Wheat in Store in 
This Country Shows Decline 


evidence, but the evidence shows affir- | 


matively that it is not true. As to that 


part of the findings in paragraph 9, in! 


| regard to secondary gurchasers or lessees 
/of buildings, there is no evidence to sus- 


| too remote to constitute the probability 
|of deception, and no court would sustain 


Commercial stocks of wheat and corn 
| in store and afloat at domestic markeis 
| increased slightly during the week ended 
Jan. 3, the Department of Agriculture 


pon de-/tain it, and if*there were, it would .be| has just announced. 


Stocks of grain Jan. 3 and Dee. 27, re- 
| spectively, were as follows, in bushels, 


principally a huge ‘‘salt cellar.” 


Dry-salted and barrel-salted ‘‘rough- 
sides,”’ ‘‘bellies,”’ 


backs and jowl butts represented 


shoulders, loin 
about 34% of the Armour pork out- 
put. Only 29%, consisting mostly of 
bacon, hams and picnic shoulders, 
went into sweet pickle. 
Consequently, an excess of salti- 
ness was the rule rather than the 
There of 


carrying over surpluses except to 


exception. was no way 


allow them to remain in cure beyond 


for such meats to remain in “‘pickle” 
as long as four months. 

Today more than 36% of Armour 
pork products are given the milder 
and more appetizing sugar cure, 
while less than 15% is dry and barrel- 
salted. 

Not a day beyond the proper cur- 
ing age is a single piece of Armour 
sugar-cured pork allowed to remain 
in cure. For with Armour’s vast re- 
frigeration facilittes, peak-kill sur- 


pluses are held in prime condition 


numerous details of the new and 
modern Armour and Company’s in- 
defatigable labors in achieving the 
marvelous ‘‘Fixed Flavor’? which the 
world enjoys today in Armour’s Star 
Ham and Star Bacon. It is a revela- 
tion, compared to the salty ham and 
bacon known to those who can recall 
the daring bloomer girls of the “‘gay 


Ske ME 


President 


nineties.” 


such a finding, based on. evidence of | the Department said: Wheat, 199,609,000 
econdary deception, | and 198,679,000; corn, 17,197,000 and 16,- 
Rissa Hi -elati thatever between | 352,000; oats, 30,721,000 and 31,684,000; 
There is no relation whatever between 16,360,000 and’ 16,576,000; barley. 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


there is “only a remote possibility of|the purchaser or lessee of completed | 'Y® 


9 


deception A. finding of remote pos- 
sibility makes the finding somewhat more 
than completely fatal. Such an express 
finding that there is only a remote pos- 
sibility of deception makes the assurance 
of fatal error more than doubly sure. 
This finding of “remote possibility of 
deception,” reminds me of the old lawyer 
who said of a certain instrument, “If 
your honor please, it is unparalleled in 
the history of courts for being void.” 
So I think this finding of “remote pos- 
sibility of deception” is unparalleled in 
the history of the Commission for being 
msufficient to sustain a finding of decep- 
tion. Nor is this finding in any way. 
ured by the finding in paragraph 9, 
which says that respondent’s product 


as the capacity and tendency to mis-| findings in paragraph 9. 


« 
» Yea or deceive, or confuse the purchasing 


public, and particularly such secondary | but they need not be mentioned, 


| buildings, and the respondent, and no 
| possible theory upon which an order 
could be based against respondent, for 
| the acts of such a purchaser or lessee. 
But if the evidence on secondary decep- 
j tion were full and complete—which it 
could not be by any possibility—it would 
| not sustain an order in this case, for the 
|all sufficient reason that nothing of the 
| kind is alleged in the complaint. This 


issue in the case and is improvident, and 
will be set aside by the courts. (Fed- 


|S. 421.) 

| Legally there is no finding of deception 
made by the Commission, for the findings 
in paragraph 8 completely nullify the 





| part of the order is entirely outside the | 


eral Trade Commission v. Gratz, 253 U. | 


| 13,992,000 and 14,139,000; flax, 1,370,000 
| and 1,337,000. | 
Stocks one year ago were: Wheat, 182,- 

226,000; corn,, 10,513,000; oats, 29,019,- 
| 000; rye, 13,997,000; barley, 11,866,000; 
| flax, 985,000. There were also 32,266,000 
| bushels of Canadian wheat in store in 
| bond at United States markets Jan. 3, 

compared with 32,706,000 Dec. 27 and 
| 38,000,000 a year ago. 


Waterway Surveys 

In accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Chief of Engineers, surveys 
| have been authorized for the following | 
; streams under the River. and Harbor 
| Act: Richardson Cteek, Georgia, and 
| connecting streams; channel in Chocta- 


VALUES 
MARKETS 
FARNINGS 


BEIIER 
BETTER 
BETTER 


IHROUGH 


1O CUSTOMERS 
FOR PRODUCERS 
EFFICIENCY 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY u S.A. 


h 9. whatchee Bay to Santa Rosa, Fla.; Co- 
There are other objections to the order | lumbia River at St. Helens, Oreg.; Siletz 


| River, Oreg.;. Wrangell Harbor, Alaska. 


A, 


arto 
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Stocks of Refined Product 
. At Domestic Refineries Is 
Estimated to Be Largest) |” 


in open executive session, after a 
On Record 


recess from the preceding day. The 
ending business was the motion of 
aia Giaentor Walsh (Dem.),. of Montana, 

Copper dropped sharply in production | 
i Soegumption from the high records 
of 1929, according to a statement just 
per cent. This output, it was stated. | 


to reconsider the vote by which three 
members of the Federal Power Com- 
mission were confirmed, and request- 
issued by the Bureau of Mines, Depart-| ing the President to return the papers 
ment of Commerce. | in the case. y 
Stocks of refined copper estimated as| Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
the largest on record were held at the, introduced two bills which, he said, 
close of the year at domestic refineries.| were designed to prohibit mergers of 
The gain in stocks was accomplished by/| railroads except as to transcontinental 
a severe drop in the price of refined! lines. He said the announced plan for 
copper, it was pointed out. — a four-system consolation was a 
n 1930, for the first time = 50 agrees “stock ne proposition” (Details 
i s exceeded exports, though im-| on page 1). , 
ports of unmanufactured copper ha® set; Debate on the Walsh motion was 
a new high mark the year before and} begun by Senator Bratton (Dem.), of 
exports of metallic copper had fallen off. New Mexico. 
The estimated smelter ee as 5. Following the remarks of Senator 
copper from domestic ores was 1,0/9,-| 
000 pounds, as against 2,003,000,- 
000 pone in 1929, a decrease of 31 © The House of 
was the lowest since 1922. [HE House met at noon, Jan. 8. 
Text of Statement | Representative Dyer (Rep.), of St. 
The statement follows in full text: | Louis, Mo., from the Committee on Ju- 











. The copper industry in 1930 was se-) diciary, called up a bill (H. R. 9985), 
verely affected by the general, world-| to liberalize the Jones-Stalker prohibi- 
wide industrial depression. Production! tion Jaw with respect to penalties for 


and on Dec. 23 it was 10.07% cents. Im- | 


first offenders in petty cases. It pas:ed 
records in 1929, dropped sharply. 


. the House June 3 and the Senate 
Although production and consumption) ended it, Mr. Dyer explaining the 
in 1930 both were at a rate far below) amendments were but minor ones. The 
1929, the decline in production lagged! Senate amendments were agreed to. 
behind that in consumption, causing @) (piscussion is printed on page 1.) 
pstantial increase in stocks. Estimated | Representative Wood (ep.), of La 
at cks of refined copper at domestic re-| Favette, Ind., chairman of the House 
fineries at the end of the year were — Committee on appropriations, again 
largest on record. Blister stocks, which | unsuccessfully sought. action of the 
first reflect any change in rate of el drought relief appropriation resolution 
duction, were aaunety aor vane the| (H. J. Res. 447), which sperjed ye 
930 than at the end of lvcv. | 000 as it passed the House and was 
online consumption and increasing! gmended wae Senate to add $15,- 
stocks were accompanied by a severe} 099000 for food loans. Objection 
drop in the price of refined copper. The) pIocked Mr. Wood’s effort to have the 
ie held at 17.7732 cents a pound at) pouse disagree to the Senate amend- 
refinery from the middle of April, 1929,| tents and send the resolution to con- 
to the middle of April, 1930, whey a ference. (Drought relief discussion is 
dropped 4 cents. This drop was — | printed on page 2.) ‘se 
> numerous others which brought the| The War Department appropriation 
af, to a low for the year of 9.27%2 | pill (H. R. 15593), carrying a total of 
price to 3 ae 4 ies ‘ 

a pound on Oct. 23. The pric€| ¢446 024,150 for the next fiscal year, 
ieend fom 9.2714 cents a pound on! which does not include the permanent 
Nov. 11 to 11.40 cents a pound on Nov-| annual and indefinite running appro- 
15 and immediately sues watt = priations fixed by prior Congresses, 
again. On Dec. 15 it was 9.4/2 S| was then called up by Representative 
aa on Dec. 23 it was 10.07‘ cetns. Im-} Barbour (Rep.), of Fresno, Calif., 
po:ts of unmanufactured copper estab-/| chairman of the House Appropriations 
lished a new high record in 1929 while) Committee in charge of that measuce. 
exports of metallic copper decreased; | (A summary of the bill was published 
in 1930, for the first time in 50 years,| jn the issue of Jan. 6.) 
imports exceeded exports. Representative Wood, chairman of 

Smelter Production , the whole Come tee - cin’ 
: from; the bill will pass the House. by the enc 
The smelter —— ca by| of this week and then go to the Sen- 
Ne ee ee de € the| ate. The House agreed to equal di- 
the Bureau of Mines gfe ha hart vision of time of debate between the 
ng actua | os a : 
Sesths al estimated production for| Majority and minority sides and gen- 
= 97 ds,| eral debate on the bill began, with 
December, was 1,375,000,000 pounds, | Ry i R oN 
oe aaa” with 2,003,000,000 pounds in| Magority Leader Tilson ( tep.), of New 
P Th 1980’ production is 31 per| Haven, Conn., in the chair. 
1929. - a ‘ is th Representative. Parker (Rep.), of 
lower than that of 1929, and is the ; 
cent lower : since 1922.| Salem, N. Y., chairman of the House 
llest production recorded ‘since 1922. » , 
smallest p : Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
The estimated smelter production from |! Commerce, apoke oft the prepened con- 
domestic ores for December as reported solidation - dan toe eastern railypads 
by the smelters, was approximately 100,-; § Pp f y 5 
000 000 pounds ‘which is about 16,000,000 | into four trunk line systems. | —, 
pounds lower than the average for the cad Parker’s speech is printe 
11 months preceding. Re aed ' f 
: . presentative Stobbs (Rep.), o 
The production of new refined er | Worcester, Mass., asked why no New 
—_ sano gapped tgecane or Rad England roads were affected by the 
e same Bt : at eres 
was about 1,485,000,000 pounds, com-| ™érser and Mr. Farker replied he di 
pared with 1,983,000,000 pounds in 1929. | 
In 1930 the production of new refined 
copper from domestic and foreign 
sources amounted to about 2,230,000,000 
pounds, compared with 2,740,000,000 
pounds in 1929—a decrease of 510,000,- 
000 pounds or 19 per cent. The produc- 
tion of secondary copper by primary re- 
fineries dropped from 334,000,000 pounds 
in 1929 to about 250,000,000 pounds in 
1930, or a decrease of 84,000,000 pounds. | 
Thus the total primary and secondary | 
output of copper by the refineries was | 














New Measure 


Changes in status of bills and resolutions | 


19 per cent lower in 1930 than in 1929,!@re printed in section 2 of this issue. 

being about 2,480,000,000 pounds in the | Bridges 

past year compared with 3,074,000,000 S. 5578. Watson. Pittsburgh, C., C. & 
pounds in 1929. St. L. R. R. Co. bridge across Kankakee 

The imports of unmanufactured cop-  Ricer; Commerce. ae 

per tae the first 11 months of 1930,) _ H. R. LEOSO. _ Buckboo. _Fex, River ant aft 
according to the Bureau of Foreign and Seeman , Lees Sy, ll.; Interstate | 
Domestic Commerce, amounted to 762,- H. R. 15861. Haugen. Mississippi River 


913,189 pounds, a monthly rate of 69,-| near Lansing, Iowa; Interstate and Foreign 
000,000 pounds, compared with 974,312,-| Commerce. 


201 pounds for the entire year 1929, a) H. R. 15862. Cochran, Pa. Allegheny 
monthly rate of 81,000,000 pounds. Im-| River near Emlenton, Pa.; Interstate and 
ihe t Tans . . 57,000,0 Foreign Commerce f § : 
as ne, pe ae ca H. R, 15869. Morehead. Missouri Rivet.) 

rt F ays = . ear Rulo, Nebr.? Interstate an ortign 
very likely show a decrease in quantity Sian si ! 
of approximately 151,000,000 pounds for H. R. 18870. ox. Sabine River where 


the year, or a drop of about 15 per) Texas Highway No. 45 meets La. Highway 
cent. No. 21; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 15871, Box. Sabine River where | 


Metallic C Exports i 1 
fetallic Copper a La. Highway No. 7 meets Tex. Highway No. 


The exports of metallic copper dur- 


m. naan > . . j 
ing the first 11 months of 1930 amounted 7 Jee eee ct 
to 691,282,979 pounds, compared with} La. Highway No. 6 meets Tex. Highway No. | 
992,895,119 pounds exported during the /»)- Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
entire year 1929. If the ee - _ Cintténs 
tallic copper in December equal the| , , 4, a ae 
monthly average for the first 11 months FD rs — ment of | 
of the year, nearly 63,000,000 pounds, | ° ies. ene. eee 
the total for 1930 will be about 754,000,- | District of Columbia 
000 pounds. Exports in November, how- | _H. R, 15863. Arentz. reating registra. | 
ever, amounted to about 77,000,000 tion board for professional engineers a | 


land surveyors of Distr. District of 


Columbia. 


Col.; 


pounds. In the first 11 months of 1930, ! 
619,679,098 pounds of refined copper in ; ; Sil 
ingots, “tl rods and other forms, were, | Finance: Money: Coinage _ 
exported. Of this quantity the United|, § _ Smoot. Amend second Liberty 
Kingdom received 158,945,101 pounds, the bond act as amended; Finance. 

highest amount; France was next with! Foreign Relations ‘ 
129,135,216 pounds; Germany was third Reed. Modification of boundary | 
with 82,960,335 pounds; and Italy fourth 
with 178,774,889 pounds, In the entire} decrease of 129,000,000 pounds. Total | 
year 1929 the United Kingdom received | smelter and refinery stocks at the end! 
the largest amount, 207,162,835 pounds; |! of . 


S. 5570. 





1930 were 1,038,000,000 pounds, 
Germany was next with 178,951.566) representing an increase of 232,000,000 
pounds; France was third with 177,765,-| pounds over stocks at the end of 1929,| 


152 pounds; and Italy fourth with 84,-/ but 86,000,000 pounds less than the rec- | 
| 


805,254 pounds. Exports of refined cop-!ord stocks of 1920. 
per to France, Germany and Italy in No- 
vember, 1930, were at a rate considerably withdrawn on domestic 
above the average monthly rate, whereas|the year was about 1.277 000,000 
exports to the United Kingdom were at a! pounds, compared with 1:779,000,000 
rate considerably under the average pounds in 1929, a decrease of 502,000,- 
monthly rate. When figures for Decem- | 999 pounds, or 28 per cent. The method 
ber are added, exports to Germany will] of caleulatine domestic 
be only a little more than one-half of! chown as follows: 

exports in 1929, those to the United King- | (Millions of pounds) 
dom and France will show decreases of | 7 ; 
nearly 20 per cent for each country, but | Refinery production of new cop- 


account during 


CONG 


Proceedings of January 8, 1931 
© The Senate o 


* 
Daily Record of 


BILLS IN CONGRESS 


The quantity of new refined copper | 


withdrawals is | 


1929 1930 | 


» 








RESS of the 
STATES 





HE Senate convened at noon, Jan. 8, # Bratton, in support of the Walsh mo- 


tion, Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, urged its passage, basing his ar- 
gument on the “injustice” done these 
“conscientious public servants,” Rus- 
sell and King, by their discharge. 

Senator Connally (Dem.), of. Texas, 


urged its adoption, declgring that the \ 


question was one of maintaining the 
authority of the Senate in dealing 
with nominations. 

Senator Heflm (Dem.), of Alabama, 
spoke in criticism of the Senate for 
consuming time debating the question, 
“important as it is,” while the people 
of the drought-stricken States are 
starving and pleading for help. 

On the motion of Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, the Senate recessed 
at 5:23 p. m., in open executive session 
until noon Jan, 9. 


Representatives ® 


+ not think they could agree among 


themselves what they wanted. Pep- 
resentative Lea (Dem.), of Santa 
Rosa, Calif., spoke on the election of 
President by direct vote. (Discussion 
of this will be found on page 2.) 

Representative Barbour (Rep.), of 
Fresno, Calif., outlined the chief points 
in the War Department appropriations 
bill. 

Mr. Barbour said the total appro- 
priation in the War Department bill 
for air service is more than $76,000,- 
000, including $200,000 for experi- 
ments with an all-metal dirigible. 

Representative Dickstein (Dem.), of | 
New York City, discussed the Bal- | 
four declaration concerning England’s | 
treatment of the Jewish situation in | 
Palestine. England has_ broken its 
pledge to protect the Jewish people in | 
Palestine from the Arabs, he said, and | 
the United States Government should 
take some action on this broken pledge. | 

Representative Fish told of Russian | 
activities regarding world wheat mar- | 
kets. | 

Representative Johnson (Dem.), of | 
Anadarka, Okla., told Mr. Fish that | 
there is not a communist in his dis- 
trict, and as far as he knew there is 
not a communist in the whole State. 

Representative Hudson (Rep.), of 
East Lansing, Mich., said the prohibi- 
tion law has proved beneficial to this 
country. He said that in the last 10 
years $37,000,000 has been spent only 
by the Federal Government in enforc- 
ing the law. ; 

Siaseeneetes Black (Dem.), of 
New York City, advocated special 
session of Congress, and criticized pro- 
hibition enforcement. 

The Committee of the Whole arose 
and reported the War Department bill 
back to the House without action. 

The resignations of Representatives 
Knutson (Rep.), of St. Cloud, Minn., 
and Kopp (Rep.), of Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, as chairmen of the Committees 
on Pensions and on Labor, respec- 
tively, were accepted. Mr. Knutson 
was then elected as chairman of the 
Committee on Insular Affairs, Mr. 
Kopp as chairman of the Committee 
on Pensions, and Representative Gib- 
son (Rep.), of Brattleboro, Vt., as 
chairman of the Committee on Terri- 
tories. The House, at 4:43 p. m., ad- | 
journed until noon, Jan, 9. 





s Introduced 


| 


line between Panama Canal Zone and the | 
Republic of Panama; Foreign Relations. ‘ 


Forestry 


H. R. 15873. Carter, Wyo. To add certain}marketward movement. 


public lands to the Washakie National For- 


|strengthened materially under the influ- 


|less sharply near the first of the year. 
| Marketings consisted largely of warmed- 


ua 
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Products Show Experiment Stations Operated 


Domestic Grains and Cotton 
Strengthened During Jan- 
uary, Agricultural Depatt- 
ment Statement Shows 


Markets for’ farm products in early} 
January are making a better showing} 
than at the end of last year, with price 
advances and declines rather closely bal- 
| anced. the Department of Agriculture 
'stated Jan. 8. The price advances were 
|sharper and more impressive than the 
| declines, the Department said. 

Grain prices advanced, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

Gains and losses were rather closely 
balanced in the farm markets of early 
January. Sharp advances in price of corn 
|and other grains, the upturn in the cotton 
market, and the rising trend of ‘potatoes, 
cabbage and poultry were offset by fur- 
ther declines in livestock, meats, butter 
and eggs. Most changes in the hay and 
feed lines were downward. On the whole, 
the price advances in farm products were 
sharper and more impressive than the 
| declines, and the markets made a better 
| showing than at the end of the old year. 

Demestic grain markets strengthened 
after the beginning of the year. Dullness 
continued to prevail in foreign wheat 
|centers. Domestic wheat markets were 
|held primarily unchanged and current 

fferings were being readily taken at 
steady prices at most markets. Spring | 
| wheat marketingsewere of moderate vol- 
jume. Prices held nearly unchanged. 
| Offerings of durum were very, light and 
|demand dull. The rye market gained 
| slightly, influenced principally by the 
advance in the corn market. Corn 











ence of smaller offerings of cash grain 
and more activity in the futures market. 
Mill Feed Trading Sma" 

Trading in mill feeds was of small voi- 
ume around the first of the year. Demand 
for wheat feeds, particularly bran, im-; 
proved at the low price level. Concen- | 
trated by-products sold slowly, despite 
the gradual downward trend in prices. 
Cottonseed meal prices were firm at the 
beginning of the year with some improve- 
ment in demand. Hominy feed markets 
were weak, influenced by a slow demand 
and a decline in corn prices, but quota- 
tions on gluten feed and meal were about 
unchanged. Hominy feed production has 
been fairly liberal, especially at eastern 
points, but production of gluten feed has 
been light. 

Hay markets were generally steady to 
slightly stronger during early January. 
Suvplies continued very light, butin most 
cases were about equal to demand. Al- 
falfa was steady to somewhat stronger, 
largely as the result of light offerings at 
practically all the larger markets. 
Prairie hay markets. were steady to 
slightly stronger mainly because of light 
receipts. 

Cotton trade continued quiet, but 
prices averaged higher than at the end 
of December, passing the 10-cent point in 
some markets. Demand for spot cotton 
continued rather indifferent. World con- 
sumption of American cotton for the sea- 
son so far is comparatively low. Exports 
continue under those fora year ago. 
Exports for the week ended Jan. 2 
amounted to’165,753 bales compared with 
179,420 for the corresponding week last 
season. Exports from Aug. 1 to Jan. 2 
amounted to about 3,900,000 bales com- 
pared with approximately 4,200,000 the 
season before. 

Under the influence of enlarged mar- 
keting, a sluggish beef market and ab- 
sence of the stout crop which shipper de- 
mand inserted under the trade the week 
previous, cattle values receded more or 








up and short-fed steers, approximately 
90 per cent of Chicago steer receipts | 
being composed of medium and good 
grades. 
Hog Market Declines 

The hog market lacked strong support 
from any buying interest and declined 
somewhat evenly under an _ increased 
At the recent} 
low spot prices were down to the lowest 





est, Wyo.; Public Lands. 
Indians 
S. 5577. Hayden and Bratton. Reconvey- 


ances of land in Arizona to U. S. for Navajo 
Indians; Indian Affairs. 


Insular Affairs: Territories 


H. R. 15865. Denison. Retirement of em- $8.10, with a extreme top on light 

|ployes of Panama Canal and Panama Rail-| Weights of $8.20. 3 p 
road Co. citizens of U. S.; Interstate and Recent slight declines in lat lamb 
Foreign Commerce. | values were more than recovered, and 
National Defense prices at Chicago in early January were) 


S. 5581. Glass. To amend “Act to give 


| war-time rank to officers of Army, Navy, | earlier. Trade in feeding lambs was sea- 
| Marine Corps, and/or Coast Guard”; Mili-|sonally small, and prices little changed. 


tary Affairs. 

S. 5587. MeNary. For relief of volunteer 
officers and enlisted men held to service in 
Philippine Is, after ratification of the treaty 
of peace Apr. 11, 1899; Military Affairs. 

National Monuments 

S. 5586. Hayden. Establish Canyon De 

Chelly National Monument in Navajo Indian 


| Reservation, Ariz.; Indian Affairs. 


H. R. 15877. Smith, Idaho. H. R. 15877. 
Exchange of land within craters of Moon 
National Monument; Public Lands. 

Parks 

S. 5564. Smoot. Boundaries of the Bryce 

Canyon National Park, Utah; Public Lands 


jand Surveys. 


H. R. 15867. Glover. Retention by U. S. 
of site in Hot Springs National Park; Pub- 
lic Lands. 


charter of Great Council of U. S. of Im- 
proved Order of Red Men; Judiciary. 


j Tariff 
H. R. 15864. Bacon. Authorizing refund 
}of 50 p. c. of duties collected upon certain 
}carillons and parts; Ways and Means. 
Veterans 
| $. 5571. Reed. Delegates to 14th Amn. 
Conv. of French Veterans of the World 


War; Foreign Relations. 


| §&. 5575. Reed. For construction at Moun- 
tain Branch of N. H. D. V. S., Johnson City, 
Tenn.; Finance. 

H. R, 15868. Johnson, S. D. Disability 
allowances to soldiers and sailors of World 
War; World War Veterans’ Legislation, 

H. R. 15874. Crail. Temporary employ- 


}ment by Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
|of adequate force to catch up with work of 
Veterans’ Bur. and Pension Bur.; Expendi- 





exports to Italy will show an increase! per from domestic sources ... 1,983 1,485 
approximating 6-per cent. Refinery production of new cop- 
Refined Copper in Stock per from foreign sources .... 757 1745 
Refinevies reported that at the end of | !mports of zomnes copper (De- 89 
1930 approximately 667,000,000 pounds| em, os 7 cease) sees 186 
of refined copper would be in stock, ~—s BAM MARDES. CORDEZ OD 114 306 | 
more than double the reserve of 306,-| Seger aoe ene ec eas 
000,000 pounds at the end of 1929. The 2,988 2,625 
latter quantity, in turn, was well over | — — 
two and one-half times the amourtt on| Exports of refined copper (in- 
hand at the end of 1928. It is estimated| gots, bars, rods or other 
that stocks of biister copper at the smelt-| frms) (December, 1930, esti- 81 
ers, in transit to refineries, and at ¥e-| EO). mer’ ** 903 6 
. : . | Stock Dec. 31 .. 306 667 
fineries, and materials in process of re- _ nee eee 
fining, would be about 371,000,000 1,209 1,348 
pounds on Dec, 31, compared with 500,- Total withdrawn on do- 
009.000 pounds at the end of 1929, a mestic account ........ 1,779 1,277 





tures in the Executive Departments. 

H. R. 15875. Temple. Delegates to the 
14th Ann. Conv. of the French Veterans of 
the World War; Foreign Affairs, 


e 


H. R. 15876. Taylor, Colo. Addition of 
lands to Mesa Verde National Park, Colo.; ! 
Public Lands. 

Patriotic Observances: Assns, 
| H. R. 15878, Gibson. To aid G. A. R. in 
Memorial Day services, 1931; Military Af- 
fairs. 
Radio 

S. 5583. Dill. To amend radio act of Feb. 
23, 1927; Interstate Commerce. 

Social Welfare: Emergency Relief 

H. R. 15866. Englebright. To amend 


basis of the season. The price spread 
between light and strong weight butcher 
hogs was more narrow than for some 
time past, the great bulk of the 150 to 
|275 pound averages of good and choice 
| hogs, selling at the close from $7.75 to 

















on a little higher basis than a week 


|A few loads of white faced feeders left 
Chicago at $7 to $7.15, with choice black- 
faced feeders nominally quoted up to 
97.50. 

Trading in the Boston wool market 
| was very limited in early January, with 
price trend still slightly downward. Mills 
restricted their purchases to cover only 
| their most urgent needs. ; 

| Butter markets continued nervous and 
| unsettled, with some further price de- 
|clines in early January. Trading was 
| tather unsatisfactory as Luyers continued 
| to operate with caution. Condenseries in 
| Many quarters are receiving a surplus of 
| milk and larger quantities of butter are 
|being churned in thése factories each 
|week. Milk distributors in the larger 
jgenters of population are complaining of 
; tne surplus milk which comes to their 
plants. 

Cheese prices declined at country ship- 
ping points. No material price changes 
| were noted in city markets on either 
| fresh or cured stock, and the market, as 
|2 whole, continned rather listless and 
| without any special features. The num- 

ber of small sales gave evidence of 
| the fact that buyers were still operating 
}on a hand to mouth basis. In common 
| with a stronger London market, Cana- 
|dian cheese quotations. were fractionally 
higher. 

Egg markets the latter part of Decem- 
ber were sustained by the holiday trade, 
and prices, especially for fresh eggs, re- 
|covered appreciably from the low point 
|reached earlier in the month, but trend 
| was again downward in early January. 
|The refrigerator market also showed 
}some strengthening, but it was more or 
|less nominal. 
| Turkeys were in relatively light supply 
for the New Year’s trade, so that in gen- 
eral the market was firm and prices well 
‘ustained at a level above 5 cents higher 
than in November. Trading in chickens 
|slowed up materially during the Christ- 
mas and New Year holidays, but with the 
beginning of 1931, buyers again turned 
back to chickens for their requirements. 
Fresh arrivals were kept closely cleared 
and several cars were sent to storage. 

Bean markets were generally steady to 
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1122011, J. E. Lilienfeld, Process and ap-|S. C. of U. S., Lektophone Corp. v. The 
paratus for producing roentgen rays, appeal| Rola Co. Patent held not infringed Dec, 
filed Dec. 15, 1930, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doc.|8, 1980. Same, Miller Bros. Co. v. Lekto- 
| —e—, The Chemical Foundation, Inc. v. Gen- phone Corp. Decree as above. Same, ap- 


Upward Trend; On Management of Dairy Herds 





Federal Agency Has 23 Technically Trained Specialists 
To Carry on Work 





Topic V: Domestic Markets 


a 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations, The present series deals with 


Domestic Markets. 
By, J. R. Dawson, 


Senior Dairy Husbandman, Division of Dairy Cattle Breeding, Feeding and 
Management, Bureau of Dairy Industry, Department of Agriculture 


HERE are 22,560,000 milk cows in 
the United States, which produce a 
dairy product valued, on the basis 
of farm prices, at approximately 
$3,000,000,000 per year. Probably 
5,000,000 farmers gain their liveli- 
hood, partly or largely, by feeding, 
milking, and taking care of these cows, 

Many thousands of these cows are 
poor producers, that is, they do not 
produce enough milk and butterfat to 
return a profit to their owners. Many 
thousands of them are profitable ,be- 
cause they produce enough milk and 
butterfat for their owners to make a 
profit on the feed and care they give 
them. The average milk cow produces 
about 4,600 pounds of-milk containing 
180 pounds of butterfat. Under pres- 
ent conomic conditions the average 
milk cow is not a profitable cow. This 
low average production per cow is a 
serious economic handicap to consum- 
ers of dairy products as well as to 
producers, because the consumers must 
purchase the product that is produced 
by inefficient cows. 

Authorities-agreed that three funda- 
mentals ate essential in order to raise 
the level of production of our milk 
cows and to make them more efficient. 

hese are: (1) More efficient breed- 
ing, or a logical system of mating 
hat will insure that our dairy cows 
have the inheritance to produce milk 
and butterfat in greater quantities; 
(2) hetter feeding, in order that our 
dairy cows can produce as much as 
their inheritance will permit, and 
(3) a system of care and management 
that will insure the best health and 
comfort for the animal, and will be 
economical for the farmer. These 
fundamentals are inseparable, and the 
dairy farmer must consider and prac- 
tice the three together. 

* ~*~ * 


ing specialist, in charge of the Bu- 
reau’s Division of Breeding, Feeding, 
and Management Investigations, di- 
rects a staff of 23 technically trained 
dairy experts. They operate nine dairy | 
experiment stations and dairy herds, 
including the “home” station at Belts- 
ville, Md. The other eight are located 
in various “key” regions of the United 
States. Approximately 800 head of 
registered dairy cattle are used in this 
‘work. These animals are all being used 
in inheritance and feeding and man- 
agement investigations. The experi- 
ment stations are operated for the pur- 
pose of growing feed crops and experi- 
mentation on new methods of utilizing 
roughages. Stables, milking equip- 
ment, and methods at these farms are 
so planned that labor is efficiently em- 
ployed and comfort for the cows has 
been increased. 
* * * 


R. GRAVES, in reporting the work 

of his division, points out that 
after 12 years of careful research, it is 
believed that the only sure way to 
establish a high and profitable level of 
production for dairy cows is through 
the use of “proved” bulls. By using in 
those herds which supply seed stock 
for the great majority of dairy farm- 
ers only those sires which are definitely 
known to have the hereditary ability 
to transmit ‘high production to their 
daughters, it is possible to build up 
strains of cattle which will be practi- 
cally pure for high production; and 
wh-n this point is reached, all females | 
in these herds will be capable of high 
production by virtue of their inherit- 
ance, and bulls coming from _ these 
herds will transmit to their offspring 
the hereditary factors which make for 
high production. That this belief is 
sound is evidenced by the records of 
preduction of females in the various 
station herds. These herds are all 
headed by definitely “proved” bulls. 
Some of the producing females are the 
direct result of four generations of | 
proved-sire inheritance. 


. Inbreeding, outcrossing, and _line- 
breeding investigations have _ pro- 
gressed without serious interruption for 
several years, and valuable data are 
now available as to the relative merits 
of the various systems of mating. 
Records to date indicate when a sire 
has a sufficient number of daughters to 
indicate that he is homozygous for the 
genetic factors which mean high pro- 
duction, his daughters are likely to be 
high producers, regardless of whether 


[T* IS poor economy for a dairyman 

with a herd of dairy cows, which 
have a good inheritance of high pro- 
duction, to feed and care for them so 
inefficiently that they can not produce 
to their inherited ability. Likewise, it 
is bad business to waste expensive 
feed and care: on animals that can 
never be profitable producers because 
they have not inherited the factors for 
high production. 

The annual report of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, just issued, 
discusses these problems and shows 
how specialists in the Bureau are ap- 
plying scientific information to solve 
them. : they be the offspring of related or un- 

R. R. Graves, principal dairy-breed- _ related parents. 

_ In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets,” to appear in the 
issue of Jan. 10, Mr. Dawson continues his discussion of the research conducted 

by the Division of Dairy Cattle Breeding, Feeding and Management. 
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Notice of Patent Suits 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
sec. 4921, R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 








1089405, W. S. Ferguson, Reinforced con- 
crete dock or pier, filed Dec. 8, 1930, D. C., 
W. D. N. Y., Doc. 374, The Dock & Terminal 
praereeing Co., et al. v. The City of Buffalo, 
N 


The Quaker Oats Co. Decree of May 18, 
1929, ‘modified, claims 1, 2, 3, 4, 16 and 17 
of 1,268580 held valid but not infringed 
Dec. 5, 1930. 

1271529, M. C. Hopkins, Acoustic device, 


eral Electric Co., et al. peal filed Dec. 15, 1930, C. C. A., 2d Cir,, 





1127660, J. H. McMichael, Method of and | Doc. » Lektophone Corp. v. Colonial 
apparatus for transporting and treating | Radio Corp. 
concrete, S. C. of U. S., Powers-Kennedy| 1290514, T. E. Collins, Automatic fire 


Contracting Corp., et al. v. Concrete Mixing 
& Conveying Co. Patent held invalid Dec. 
15, 1930. Same, Concrete Mixing & Con- 
veying Co. v. A. C. Storrie & Co. Decree as 
above. 

1180159, I. Langmuir, Incandescent elec- 
tric lamp, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 56/217, 
General Electric Co. v. Butler Bros., Inc. 
Consent decree for plaintiff (notice Dec. 8, 
1930). 

1197164, (See 1268580.) 

1205622, B. H. Hawkins, Draw press, filed 
Dec. 8, 1930, D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. 
E, 713, Marquette Tool & Mfg. Co., et al. v. 
The Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co. 

1219359, J. K. Stewart, Ladle for die-cast- 
ing machine, filed Dec. 8, 1930, D. C.,. W. D. 
Wis. (Madison), Doc. E 1652, Doehler Die- 
Casting Co. v. Madison-Kipp Corp. 

1227805, J. E. Landry, Braking mechan- 
ism for automobiles, C. C, A., 1st Cir., Doe. 
2460, Landry Mfg. Co. v. C. P. Rockwell, 
Ine. Decree affirmed Dec. 10, 1930. 

1244217. (See 1558437.) 

1256109, L. Cammen, Cooling system for 
internal combustion engine, filed Oct. 11, 
1930, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 6217, L. Cam- 
men Buick Motor Co. Excavating scoop, 1611114, R. R. Downie, Ex- 

1269859, 1364808, 1457186, 1531222, H. cavating machine, filed Dec. 10, 1930, D. C., 
Richardson, Car unloader, filed Dec. 9, 1930,|N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 3617, Keystone 
D.C. Nebr. (Omaha), Doe. E 1087, H. Rich-| Driller Co. v. The Day & Maddock Co. et al, 
ardson v. Crowell Elevator Co. | 18317431 (b), L. P. Clutter, Ditching or ex- 

1265900, W. A. Foss, Artificial bait, cavating machine, 1476121, G. E. Wagner, 
1666072, C. P. Schilpp, Spinner, filed Dec.| Excavating scoop, filed Dec. 10, 1930, D. C., 
15, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc,|N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 3616, Keystone 
3618, The American Fork & Hoe Co. v. The| Driller Co v. The Thew Shovel Co. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. 1354871, W. J. Asher, Mangle. filed May 

1268580, E. H. Kidder, Grain car door|1, 1930, D. C., W. D. Mich. (Grand Rapids), 
opening mechanism, 1197164, A. Wallace,| Doc. 2340, W. J. Asher v. Watts Laundry 
Grain door opener, D. C., N. D. Iowa (Cedar Machinery Co. 

Rapids), Doc. 109, Link Belt Co. et al. v,| 1354939. (See 1307510.) 


Sjhadinneannasinnnnioasannsmnapanndenns| {nee (ane 10.) 


. .. RB. C, a) 5 
slightly stronger near the first of the pes 3, C, Msstemmny,, Straw bat 


shutter, filed Dec. 11, 1930, D. C., S. D. 
Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 714, The Variety 
Rolling Door Co. et al. v. A. Levinson et al. 

1296588, 1296590, J. H. Bamberg, Metal 
mold, 1296589, same, Casting and process 
of making same, 1296591, same, Piston cast- 
ing, 1296594, A. B. Norton, Mold, 1296595, 
same, Process of making castings, 1679870, 
Norton & Guyotj Method of and mold for 
making castings, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doc. C-116-M, Aluminum Co. of 
Ameriea v. United Engine & Machine Co, 
Dismissed without prejudice Oct. 27, 1930, 

1296589, 1296590, 1296591, 1296594, 1296595. 
(See 1296588.) 


1307510, A. M. Nicolson, Translating de- 
vice, 1459412, same, Thermionic translating 
device, 1854939, H. D. Arnold, Vacuum tube 
device, 1456528, same, Electric discharge de- 
vice, 1419530, W. Wilson, Thermionically ac- 
tive substance, 1479778, H. J. Van der Bijl, 
Vacuum tube device, filed Oct. 17, 1930, 
D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 5232, Radio Corp. of 
America et al. v. Duovac Radio ‘Tube Corp: 

1317431 (a), L. P. Clutter, Ditching or 
excavating machine, 1476121, G. E. Wagner, 
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New Books Received | 
, —by— 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress . Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 





Davis, Mrs. Mary L, (Cadwell). Uncle 
Sam’s attic, intimate story of Alaska. 
Illus. 402 p. Beston, W. A. Wilde, 
1930. _ 80-26954 


Dexter, George R. Calif. usury law, by... 
G. Seccombe [and] Huntington P. 
Bledsoe. 105 p. Los Angeles, Parker, 
Stone & Baird, 1930. 80-31128 

Elliott, Margaret. Earnings of women 
in business and professions, by... aad 
Grace E. Manson. (Mich. * usiness studies, 
vol. iii, no. 1.) 215 p. Ann Arbor, Univ. 
of Mich., School of business administra- 
tion, Bur. of business research, 1930. 

30-30676 

Fielding, Loraine H. French heels to spurs. 


203 p. N. Y., Century, 1930. 30-30932 
Gordon, James L. Whither America? 157 
N. Y., Revell, 1930. 30-30933 


p. 
Gt. Brit. Bd. of trade. ... Regulations re- 
lating to examination of masters and 


mates in mercantile marine. Exn. 1. (In 
force as from Jan. 1, 1931). 115 p. Lond., 
H. M. St. off., 1930. 30-21496 


Bd. of trade. Advisory com. on life- 
saving appliances. . Rept? on over- 
loading. Dec., 1929. 38 p. Lond. H. 
M. St. off., 1930. 80-21500 

War office. Manual of horse- 
mastership, equitation ang driving, 1929. 
War office. 268 p., illus: Lond. H. M. 
St. off., 1929. 80-21482 

War office... . Textbook of small arms. 
1929. 427 p., illus. Lond., H. M. S. 4: 
1929. 30-21881 
Guilford, Conn. Bd. of trade. Guilford, 

25 p., illus. Guilford, Bd. of trade, 1930. 

30-31138 
Hitchcock, Ethan A. Traveler in Indian Ter- 
ritory; journal of ..., late maj. gen, in 
U. S. A., ed. and annotated by Grant 

Foreman. 270 p., plates. Cedar Rapids, 

Ia., Torch press, 1930. 30-31133 
Hogben, Lancelot T. Principles of animal 

biology. 332 p., illus. Lond., Christo- 

phers, 1930. 30-30960 
Holeomb, Richmond C, Century with Nor- 

folk naval hospital, 1830-1930; illus. 543 

p. Portsmouth, Va., Printcraft pub. co., 

1930. 30-30925 
Horovitz, Samuel B. Practice and procedure 

under Mass. workmen’s compensation law, 

with forms, by ..,. and Joseph Bear. 176 


Pp. Boston, E. W. Hildreth, 1930. 
c 30-31132 
Hutchinson, William T. Cyrus Hall Mc- 
Cormick ... illus. v. 1. N.Y., Century 
co., 1930. 30-30678 
Internat]. hydrographic conf. 1st supple- 
mentary, Monaco, 1929. . Rept. of 
proceedings of ... 425 p., illus. Monte- 


Carlo, Imprimerie Monegasque, 1929. 
30-21503 
Jeans, Sir James Hopwood. Mysterious uni- 
illus. 163 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 
\ 30-30954 
Lynch, Kenneth M. Protozoan parasitism 
of alimentary tract; pathology, diagnosis 
and treatment. 258 p., illus. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1930. 30-30956 
McSpadden, Joseph W. How they carried 
mail, from post runners of King Sargon 
to air mail of to-day, by Joseph Walker 


(pseud.); illus. 305 p. N. Y., Sears pub. 
co., 1930. 30-30675 
Morand, Paul. N.Y., by... 322 p., plates, 
N. Y., Holt, 1930. 30-31141 


17 keys to freedom. 149 p, 
Minneapolis, Seven states co., 1930. 
: 30-30677 
Rivlin, Harry N. Functional grammar. 
(Teachers college, Columbia univ, Con- 
tributions to education, no. 435.) 93 pe 
N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia univ., 
1930. 30-30693 
Robinson, William A. Thomas B. Reed, 
parliamentarian. (American political lead- 
ers.) N. Y., Dodd, 1930. 30-30931 
Stevens, W. H. N. Law of arrest, ee 
181 p. Columbus, 0., W. H. N. Stevens,. 
1930. 80-3142 


Documents descrided under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Iibrary of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Statutes and Decisions Pertaining to Fedl. 
Trade Comm., 1914-1929. Price, $2.00. 

31-26220 

Prevention of Smuggling of Intoxicating 
Liquors, Convention between U. S. and 
Chile—Treaty Series, No. 829, U. S. Dept. 
of State. Price, 5 cents. 31-26223 

Survey of Unemployment Relief in In- 


Government Books 
and Publications 





dustry, Prepared for President’s Emer- 
gency Com. for Employment. Free at 
Com. 31-26222 


Outline of Industrial Policies and Practices 
in Time of Reduced Operation and Em- 
ployment, Prepared for President’s Emer- 
gency Com. for Employment. Free at 
Com. $1-26221 

New York—Population Bull., Ist Series, 15th 
Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Census, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 

31-26214 

Illinois—Population Bull., Ist Series, 15th 
Cettsus of U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Census, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 cents, 


31-26213 

Agriculture, N. H.—15th Census of U. S.: 
1930. Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerct. Price, 5 cents. 31-26211 


Outlook for American Cotton—Bull. No. 4, 
Dec., 1930. Fedl. Farm Bd. Free. 
31-26210 
Census of Manufactures: 1929, Summary by 
Industries. Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Free. 











c C., 8S. D. N. Y., Doc, E 48/29, Knox Hat 
yaar. Increased offerings of pea beans|Co., Inc., v. Columbia Hat Mfg. Co., Inc. 
at ‘different Michigan country points, to-| Consent decree holding infringement Dec, 
gether with light purchases by ‘dealers |%, 1930. 


who were buying largely for immediate | ,;1392624, G. Clements,*Vacuum cleaner, 

needs, had a depressing influence on the ot Se ao He Fe Ne 

market in that area Some improvement] kureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 

In inquiry was reported from Montana.| 1419530. (See 1307510.) 

California markets were dull and un- 1anees, Havenelt * Waite, Eiviow in- 

changed. The Chicago market was quiet |candescent lamp, D. C,, S. D. N, Doc. 
‘ : . E 56/231, General Electric Co. v. Butler 

put quotations were slightly higher. Bros., Inc. Consent decree for plaintiff 


Potatoes held about steady in eastern 
shipping districts, with the north central 
area somewhat higher, and western sec- 
tions unsettled. Total movement from 
the important shipping States increased, 
but was not quite up to the record of a 
year ago. Northern Round Whites ad- 
vanced in Chicago to a range of $1.40 to 


‘State Books and 
$1.65 per 100 pounds, carlot sales. Ten- Publications 
nessee Nancy Hall Sweet Potatoes held 


about seady at $1.25 to $1.65 per bushel. Information regarding these publications 
Sweet potato shipments increased. may be obtained by writing to the de- 
Texas spinach movement jumped partment in the State given below 
sharply, but the shipping point price held| Va.—Budget 1930-1932. For Period of 4 
at 60 cents a bushel, Arizona lettuce out-| Months Mar. Je. 30, 1930, and for each f. 
ut decreased. Shipments of new cab-| ¥",0f Biennium, beginning aay 1, 1930, 
age incteased from Florida and Texas.| ¢¢ Ending Je. 90, 1082, Submitted to 
: * ven. ssembly o a. y arry F, 
Onion prices held nearly steady. Mich-|. pyrg Gov. Richmond, 1930. 
igan celery prices advanced in Chicago,| Mass.6th Rept. of Judicial Council of 
with square crates selling at $1.50 to} Mass, Submitted to Gov. by T. Hovey 
, $1.75. Gage, Chairman, Nov., 1930. Boston, 1930. 


(notice Dec, 8, 1930). Same, filed Oct. 14, 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 
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- In Trade and Industry Shown | Tax Suggested 


Federal Trade Commissioner Describes Efforts to Improve 


For Bay State 


" 
Governor Also Recommends 
Abolition of ‘Practically 
Guaranteed Profits’ of 
Auto Insurance Concerns 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Jan. 8. 

A legislative committee “to devise 
such methods as may be available to 
counteract or prevent” the “steady pene- 
tration of our railroad life” by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad through the medium 
of holding companies was recommended 
by Governor Joseph B. Ely in his mes- 
sage today to the Legislature. 

The new Governor also recommended 
that the “practically guaranteed profits 
to insurance companies under the —— 
pulsory automobile. insurance law ~ 
abolished and that rate making be dele- 
gated to a commission of three, to be 
appointed by the Governor and eee, 
senting the companies, the public - 
the Insurance Commissioner. (Details 
appear on page 11.) 

jovernor Ely recommended the ap- 
pointment of a commission to make a 


| 
survey of the problem of unemployment, 


such commission to “give particular at- 
tention to the possibility of adopting 
some form of employment Insurance. 
He also suggested a reduction in the pres- 
ent age limit im the old age assistance 
act. 5 

Holding Company Regulation 

He submitted for consideration “the 
proper regulation of holding companies 
which are now the means of circumvent- 
ing the present laws of the Common- 
wealth in reference to the regulation and 
ownership of utilities.” . 

Asserting that losses through the sale 
of worthless securities are “mounting to 
millions of dollars annually,” the Gov- 
ernor said there must be “something 
wrong” with the blue sky laws or their 
administration, and suggested the pos- 
sible transfer of the administration of 
these laws from the “already over- 
crowded” Department of Public Utilities 
to some other department. 

While approving the “pay-as-you-go” 
policy as a general principle of State ad- 
ministration, Governor Ely nevertheless 
asserted that in an emergency times and 
conditions may be decisive in modifying 
its application. 

“Because of the condition of the times 
and the great distress among our people 
for lack of employment,”, he said, “be- 
cause there are great public works that 
are needed, because the cost of building 
has fallen 20 per cent below the level 
of previous years, because money rates 
are low, and because the construction 
of these works will furnish much needed 
employment and thereby tend to revive 
industrial prosperity, I recommend the 
authorization of $20,000,000 in bonds of 
the Commonwealth for the construction 
of such public works.” 


Favors Short Ballot 

Of this amount, he recommended that 
310,000,000 be used in the construction 

f public buildings, adding to hospital 
resources, and for additional construction 
on the State prison at Norfolk. The 
balance of the bond issue, he proposed, 
should be used in the construction of 
trunk line highways. 

Governor Ely recommended the adop- 
tion of the short ballot by amendment 
of the constitution to provide for ap- 
pointment by the Governor of the Secre- 
tary of State, 
Attorney General. 

He recommended abolition of injunc- 
tions and restraining orders in 
disputes except after a hearing of the 
parties, 

Referring to 
election of the 
Governor Ely said in part: 


the repeal at the 


“The mere repeal accomplished by the, 


referendum should not be the last ulti- 


mate step of Massachusetts in this mat-| 


ter. The position of Massachusetts 
should be plainly stated by our Legisla- 
ture, to the point of asking a modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Act, and the enact- 
ment of such legislation as will put the 
matter of intoxicating liquors on a rea- 


sonable, sane and enforceable basis, in | inaneing should be,’ 


the interest of temperance and sobriety 


and the peace and good order of the; 


Commonwealth and the country. Mas- 


sachusetts did not go on record with| 


idly or as a gesture, 
but registered the firm belief of our 
people. It is our business to take such 
action as we may to enforce what we 
believe to be our reasonable demand. 


the refereidum 


Prices Lower for Products 
Of Kansas City District 
B= * [Continaed from Page 1.) 


crops was 82.8 per cent smaller, accord- | 
ing to estimates released Dec. 17 by the 


Additional Tax Burden Should Be Avoided, He Tells As- 


Treasurer, Auditor and) 
labor | 


last | 
“Baby Volstead Act,” 


State of Maryland: 


“ imes require a conservative 
| policy’ in, public financing and one oer 
| will require no additional burden on the 
taxpayer,” said Governor Albert C. 
Ritchie yesterday in his message to the 

. mbly. 
saree oe called attention to the) 
“necessity of not raising the present | 
‘State tax of ‘25 cents” and to conserva- 
itism in estimating revenues during the | 
| next budgetary period, but also to “the | 
desirability of leaving in the State treas- 
urv a larger cash balance than has been | 
| considered necessary in the past, in the | 
}event the conservatively estimated rev- | 
ues might not all materialize.” — | 
Governor Ritchie declared that it was | 
“entirely impossible” for him to recom- 
!mend bond issues to meet, the cost of | 
leonstruction, totaling $16,632,778, Te | 
quested for State schools and institu- | 
‘ions, for roads and bridges and other | 
| work. He did, however, recommend bond | 
conatruction at State institutions, and | 
1<9.900,000 for the reconstruction of | 
‘bridges,on State highways. 
Delinquent Age Limit Raised 





}en 


“The State’s responsibility in the treat- | 
| ment and care of its delinquent minors is | 
| peing recognized by the modern approach | 
lof the Juvenile Court of Baltimore City) 
|to its problems and in the increased ef- 
\fectiveness of the court’s work,” the | 
| Governor said. f 
| “Certain amendments to the law will} 


| he recommended, such as to raise the age | 


limit in the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
few Court from 16 to 18 years, be- 
lcause it is felt that. the court has better 
| facilities to deal with 16 to 17-year-old 
children than other tribunals; and such 
as providing for the appointment of a 
| physician and psychiatrist, both of whom 
|have been serving through the means of 
private philanthropy, but who ought to 
be established as a part of the court’s 
regular staff. een 

“An adequate and comprehensive juve- 
| nile court system should be provided for 
lall the counties of the State, and I com- 
mend this subject to the favorable con- 
sideration of the legislature.” 

-The Governor commented upon the re- 
| port of the Social Welfare Survey Com- 
mission, created by the 1929 legislature 
\to make recommendations “for the pro- 
|motion of the social well-being of the 
disadvantaged citizens of the State.” | 

“The underlying note of the report,” | 
oc eesjninintneintaad 


Defense of Arizona Suit | 
Planned at Conferences 


Representatives of five western States 
and the Department of the Interior are | 
lholding daily conferences with the So- 
\licitor General, Thomas D. Thacher, at 
which preparations are being made to 
defend the syit brought in the Supreme 
| Court of the United States by the State | 
lof Arizona contesting the right of the 
Government to proceed with the con- 
struction of the Boulder Canyon project 
(Hoover Dam), it has just 1 
nounced at the Department of Justice. 


Daily sessions have been held since | 


Jan. 5, it was learned at the Depart-} 
ment, and it is expected that the con- 
ferences will continue throughout the| 
remainder of the week. The return} 
date, at which time the Government and} 
|the States must file their answers or 
lother pleadings, is Jan. i2. In addi- 
tion to the Department_of the Interior, | 
representatives from California, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Wyoming, and Nevada have 
|been meeting with the Solicitor Gen-) 


eral. 


totaling $9,984,468 for general | 


been an-| 





Wisdom of Bonds: 
For Roads Doubtea. 


} ee seen 


‘Minnesota Executive Endorses | 
‘Pay-as-you-go’ Policy | 
State of Minnesota: 


St. Paul, Jan. 8. 


Thi sserting that “it is not Tor me| 

, to raya the future policy of highway 
~ ’ Governor Theodote | 
-hristianson in his farewell message to} 
ee tee declared that the “pay-as- | 
vou-go” policy has been best up to this 
| time, 
is i emonstra 
see aoe — States which in the past | 
issued bonds for highway construction | 
now have roads which are entirely in- | 
| adequate to present traffic conditions, and 
| paving which is disintegrating because it | 
was laid before engineers learned how to | 
build a cement slab that would withstand i 
the impact of heavy motor traffic. 
Governor Christianson reviewed the | 
work of his administration and declared | 
that real and personal property taxes for | 


ed, he said, “by the | 


|State purposes in Minnesota have been 





Crop Reporting Board, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Production of flour, coal, petroleum, ce- 
rh November than in October or in 
November, 1929. Flour mills in the dis- 
trict produced less flour than in any 
November since 1925, coal mines the 
least coal in any Noyember on 10 years 
records, and crude ‘oil production was | 
the smallest for any, month since April, 
1926. Meat packing operations declined 
seasonally during the month, owing to 
smaller supplies of livestock, and the 
November slaughter of all classes, ex- 
cept sheep, Was less than the slaughter 
in November, 1929. 

November market receipts of all| 
classes of livestock and all classes of | 
grain, except corn, were smaller than 
the October receipts. Compared to No-| 
vember, 1929, there was an increase in| 
the market receipts of sheep, wheat, | 
corn and barley. 

There was more than the usual sea-| 
sonal decline in building activity jin No-| 
‘vember, and the value of building per-| 
mits issued in 18 cities and the contracts | 
awarded in the district were less than 
the totals for October this year or No- 
vember last year. | 

Stocks of merchandise on hand at 38) 
department stores Nov, 30, were 0.6 per | 
cent larger than Oct. 31, but 8.6 per | 
cent smaller than on Nov. 30, 1929. The 
stocks of five representative wholesale | 
lines combined were 6.0 per cent and 
14.1 per cent, respectively, smaller on 
Nov. 30 than one month and one year) 
éarlier. The nation’s stocks of lard on 

ec, 1 were reported by the Government | 

: the smallest in recent years, and 
stocks of frozen, cured and processed beef 

yve under the five-year average, | 


reduced 13 per cent. | 


and zinc ore and lead ore was} 


| gross earnings 


| since its acquisition by the railroads. | 


Higher Gasoline Tax | 
Urged in North Dakota 


Governor Also Advocates In- 
crease in Auto Fees 


State of North Dakota: 

Bismarck, Jan. 8. | 

In order that North Dakota may con- | 

tinue its highway improvement, work, | 

Governor George F. Shafer in his mes- , 

cage to the legislature recommended an | 

increase in the gasoline tax from 3 to 4 

cents a gallon and a “moderate increase 
in motor vehicle registration fees. 

For the protection of the State’s dairy 


| industry, the Governor recommended a 


sales tax on oleomargarine and other but- | 
ter substitutes. He also advocated a | 
tax on the business of the 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., since the 
tangible property and franchise value of 
this company have become negligible | 
gross earnings tax on the business of 
motor buses and trucks was proposed in 
lieu of the present income tax, which, he | 
said, is negligible. Ds | 

Governor Shafer recommended revision 
of the banking laws in accordance with 
the report of a voluntary commission 
appointed by him a year ago. He particu- 
larly urged the enactment of an entirely 
new code governing the incorporation and 
operation of building and loan associa- 


ae advocated the granting of authority 


5 


sembly, and Larger.Cash Balances Held in State 
Treasury as Reserve Fund 


Annapolis, Jan. 8. 


the Governor said, “recognizes the pri- 
mary obligation of the local units and 
communities in the matter of social wel- 
fare, and the advantages of the Mary- 
land system of allowing private charit- 
able and social agencies and local com- 
munities to handle these problems. The 
Commission feels, however, that the 
State should set up a State program 
which might well vary in accordance 
with the special needs of individua 
counties, and which would aim to attack 
at their source all those unfortunate con- 
ditions which produce dependency. 


“To this end the Commission recom- 
mends that the State provide a central 
organization for developing such a social 
welfare program. An organization of this 
kind exists in many States.” 

Reference also was made to the report 
of the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, 
which the Governor said has just been 
completed and will be submitted to the 
General Assembly. The report, accord- 
ing to Governor Ritchie, will propose re- 
codification of the general motor vehicle 
laws to make them conform to the uni- 


form act recommended by the National | 


Conference on Street and Highway 


Safety, new registration for operators, a | 


statistical bureau, readjustment of regis- 
tration fees, and some form of legisla- 
tion that will assure compensation to 
persons injured in motor vehicle acci- 
dents. 
Uniform Auto Laws Sought 
A report by the Maryland Motor Vehi- 


jele Uniform Laws Commission, which 


| was directed by the legislature to confer | 


| with similar commissions in Virginia and 
ithe District of Columbia, has just been 
| completed, the Goverrior said, and makes 
| specific recommendations for uniform 
|laws in the three jurisdictions. 


| Following the adoption of a constitu- | 


tional amendment by the people last No- 
| vember, the Governor in his message 
recommended legislation to establish cen- 
| tralized control over the expenditure of 
| State funds. 

| On the subject of unemployment, Gov- 
;ernor Ritchie said it was his belief that 
\‘‘the principal agencies of relief which 


l are economically sound are (1) speeding 


up needed public construction and public | 


| work, (2) stimulating industry to speed 
;up needed construction and_ work, 
| (3) staggering employment, and (4) 


establishing employment agencies and | 


bureaus.” 


New Tax Sources 
Are Recommended 


For South Dakota 


Changes in, Banking Laws to 
Provide for Stricter Su- 
pervision Are Also Ad- 
vocated 


State of South Dakota: 
Pierre, Jan. 8. 
Taxes on income, admissions, tobacco 


and butter and lard substitutes, with a/| 
| Corresponding reduction in the general 


property tax, were recommended by 


| South Dakota’s new Governor, Warren 
Green, in his first message to the State | 
| Legislature. 


The Governor expressed 


forms of taxation is preferable to the 


singling out of one or two, “for the rea- | 


son that if all are adopted the increased 
revenue will be substantial 


cur government will be more evenly dis- 


| tributed, 


“In adopting any or all of these recom- 
mendations,” he continued, “it should be 


remembered that these are to be in re-| 


placement only and that the general 


property tax must be reduced to the ex- | 


tent of the revenue raised through this 
new form of taxation.” 


Governor Green declared that not only | 
should appropriations be kept within the | 


anticipated revenue, but should be mate- 
rially less in order that the State over- 
draft may be wiped out. He also asserted 
that under present conditions some of 
the State departments should be able to 
function with less money than herete- 
fore, and that the salaries and wages of 
State officers and employes are too high, 
rather than too low, compared with those 
prevailing in private establishments. 

“Our State educational institutions,” 
he continued, “have requested great in- 
creases in appropriations. These insti- 
lutions are doing valuable work, but ow- 
ing to the fact that our tax burdens al- 
ready are too heavy, particularly so at 
the present time, I deem any expansion 
of our educational system at this time as 
unwise,” 


Lands acquired by ‘the Rural Credits | 


Department as the result of foreclosure 
of rural credit mortgages should be sold 


to actual farmers on easy terms, the Gov- 
erhor said, and legislation to provide for | 


this was recommended. 


Another recommendation was that the 
banking laws be amended to insure 


| Stricter supervision and to provide that 


a secondary reserve within reasonable 
limits be required of all going banks. 


Governor Green urged caution in ex- | 


tending highway construction, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that 
should be limited for the time being to 
“such mileage as we can comfortably 
finance.” 

He also urged the Legislature to re- 
frain as far as possible from making any 
“drastic changes” in the machinery of 
the State Government, 


“We are passing through abnormal } 


times,” he said, “and it is difficult to ob- 
tain a fair perspective in framing laws 
that will fit present conditions and also 
prove constructive later after the emer- 
gency has passed. ; 

“The task before us is to attempt to 
solve the problems now confronting’ us 
and not to create new problems.” 


to State banks to invest a limited amount 
of funds in capital stock of agricultural 


credit organizations to be owned and con- | 


trolled such banks and to serve as re- 
discounting agencies with the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank and other 
banks and credit companies, 


; the opinion | 
that adoption of all the suggested new | 


y and at/| 
| the same time the burden of maintaining | 


such work | 


California Urged 


Commission Proposes That 
Legislature Be Authorized 
To Draft Substitute for 
Lengthy Document 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Jan. 8. 


Frequent amendment of the California 
Constitution has resulted in a cumber- 
some document more than eight times as 
large as the Constitution of the United 
States, according to a report to the Gov- | 
ernor by the California Constitutional | 
Commission. | 

Instead of recommending a convention | 
to prepare a revision of the State’s basic | 
law, the Commission proposes the adop- 
tion of another amendment that will | 
permit the Legislature to prepare and 
submit a complete revision. 
| California’s first Constitution was| 
adopted in 1849, before the State was| 
admitted to the Union, the report says. | 
Thirty years later a second Constitution | 
was adopted, and after another 30 years | 
“the next peaceful revolution, so far as! 
cur Constitution is concerned, took | 
place,” it is stated in the report. 

Tax System Revised 

“In the first place,” the report con- 
| tinues, “new forms of property had come | 
into vogue which made the ad valorem| 
system of taxation established by the| 
Constitution inadequate, and this resulted | 
in amendments to the Constitut‘on radi- | 
cally changing the system of State tax- 
ation, particularly with regard to utili-| 
ties of every description, banks, insur- | 
ance companies and corperate franchises. | 
Again, the provisions of the Constitution | 
regarding raflroads had proved a great} 
disappointment, and this resulted in| 
amendments creating a railroad commis- 
sion and conferring upon it extensive | 
powers with regard to the regulation of 
public utilties and their rates. 

“In the same way dissatisfaction had 
|}arisen with the manner in which em- 
ployes were compensated for injuries re- | 
ceived in the course of their employ- | 
ment, and this resulted in a constitutional | 
amendment providing for the creation of | 
an industrial accident commission and | 





} 
| 


establishing the principle of compensa- | 
tion for injured employes, irrespectixye 
of negligence. Other even more fa 

'reaching changes were involved in the) 
| insertion in the Constitution of the prin- 
ciple of the initiative, referendum and 
recall, 





Rights Extended 

“The almost kaleidescopic changes in 
industrial and economic conditions, as 
well as in the political thought of our| 
people during the last 50 years, have re- 
sulted in a desire of the people to do 
many things which were forbiddemby the 
various restrictions contained in the 
| Constitution, and this has resulted in 
| the necessity of numerous amendments | 
|in order that the people might do the 
things which t’:ey desire to do under pres- 
ent conditions. Wherever there was even 

‘a doubt as to whether a certain thing | 
| could be done under the Constitution, this 
| doubt was resolved against the power to 
do it, and the desired measure was; | 
therefore, placed in the Constitution by 
way of amendment, in order to remove} 
all question as to its validity. 

“It has thus frequently happened ‘that 
things which might readily have been 
done by the Legislature have been pro- | 
vided for directly by way of amendment | 
to the Constitution. In other words, the | 
provisions of the Constitution intended 
to be restrictions upon the Legislature 
have been found to be restrictions upon 
the power of the people themselvs, but | 
| instead of renioving them from the Con- 
stitution they have been the occasion of 
| adding further provisions to the Consti=| 
tution, or of adding numerous provisos 
and exceptions to the prohibitions of 
the Constitution. 

“The result has been that the Consti- | 
tution has actually been amended over | 
190 times, to say nothing of the numer- 
ous amendments proposed either by the | 
Legislature or by initiative which were 
| submitted to the people and defeated. | 
We now have a Constitution of over| 
65,000 words, which seems to be out of 
all proportion when compared with the 
Constitution of the United States, com- 
posed of about 7,500 words. We have 
in one section of our Constitution more 
words than are contained in the entire! 
Constitution of the United States. 

People’s Rights Preserved 

“So far as the substance of the Con- 
stitution is concerned, we find it to be a 
logical record of the struggle of the peo- 
ple to preserve their rights. We find in 
;it adequate provisions preserving the | 
| natural rights of the people to protection 
in their persons and property. We find 
in it a general frame of government un- | 
der which the State has prospered and 
| been efficiently governed. 

“We find that it embodies the princi- | 
ple of home rule in local and municipal 
, affairs, for which the people have so long | 
struggled. We find in it provisions by | 
which the people have reserved to them-| 
selves powers by which they are enabled | 
to control legislation, and by which the | 
people have insisted that they themselves | 
should establish the principles upon 
| which they are to be taxed. 
“When it comes to the form of the) 
| Constitution, we find that its constant} 
amendment has produced an instrument} 
bad in form, inconsistent in many par-| 
loaded with unnecessary de-| 
|tail, encumbered with provisions of no| 
permanent value, and replete with mat-| 
ter which might more properly be con- 
tained in the Statute law of the State.| 
Your commission is unanimously of thg| 
view that it needs revision. 

Simplification Sought | 

“While the need of revision is plain, the | 
| extent to which it should go and the prin- | 
ciples upon which it should proceed are | 
not so clear. The general tendency of | 
our constitution is along lines common to | 
the growth of constitutions in a majority | 
of the American States, an’ particularly 
in the newer States and the western} 
States. The growth of constitutions, and | 
the multiplication of the subjects cpvered | 
by them, is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that the people, desiring to accomplish a | 
given result, feel that the surest way of. 
accomplishing it is to do it directly. 

“The establishment, however, of the 
doctrine of the initiative, referendum and 
recall would seem in a large measure to 
|make it possible to simplify our consti- | 
tution, remove some of the limitations | 
upon the legislature, and eliminate ‘ome | 
of the legislation from the constitution, 
trustins to the power of the people, 
through the initiative, referendvm and | 
recail, to control legislation. 

“In other words, the power of initia- 
tive, referendum and recall would seem 
to make it largely unnecessary tnat the 
same degree of restriction 











| ticulars, 








nually as 
schools, more than $35,000,000 yearly 


;ence will be authorized. 
| sioner presides only in a friendly or ad- 


j task to stop this gigantic fraud. 


| conference rules. 


| country. 
The wholesale value of the furs sold | 
in this country last year was $260,000,- | 


Certain; Advertising Standards and to Prevent 
Misrepresentation of Products 


Of the sum of $75,000,000 paid an- 
tuition to correspondence 


was paid to schools that were guilty of 
misrepresentation and fraud, said Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner Humphrey in 
his address before*the Institute of States- 
manship at Winter Park, Fla. (The 
section of Mr. Humhprey’s address, deal- 
ing with the work of the Commission, 
was published in full text in the issue 
of Jan. 8.) 

The correspondence school fraud was 
pointed out by the Commissioner as one 
of many irregularities in American com- 
mercial life, which the Commission, 
through trade practice conferences, is 
attempting to eliminate. 

The concluding section of Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s eddress follows in full text: 


As a part of the policy of cooperation, 
the Trade Practice Conference has been 
developed. 


the public and the honest competitor is 
to help business help itself to free itself 
of such practices that are unfair and 
misleading. 

The Trade Practice Conference may be 
defined as a method of cooperation of 
the Commission with an industry as a 
whole to clean its own house. This prac- 
tice has proved the most effective of any 
plan that the Government has ever tried. 
When an industry shows the necessity 
for a conference and a sufficient number 
of the industry request it to cause the 


| Commission to believe that it will be a 


success, it is authorized and one of the 
commissioners usually presides. 

The Commission never calls a confer- 
ence of its own motion and never urges 
the holding of such conference. The in- 
dustry itself must show the necessity 


;and make the request before a confer- 


The Commis- 


visory capacity. He may suggest but 
never direct. It is a conference of the 
industry and those composing it may dis- 
cuss any question they wish and adopt 
any rules or regulations they desire. 
These rules do not add to or take from 
any person participating in the confer- 


| ence in the least degree any right, privi- 


lege or immunity whatever. 

These conferences in no way increase 
the power or jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion. These conferences do not in the 
slightest degree change .the law. In 


| every industry that has held a conference | 
|fraudulent and unfair 

|been largely eliminated. 
|ment could not have brought about such 


practices 
The Govern- 


result without years of litigation and 
expense, if j/at all. Illustrations will 
show the workings and the advantages 
of the Trade Practice Conferences: 
Correspondence Schools 


Adopt ‘Practice Regulations’ 
We had many complaints against the 
correspondence school system. This has 
become a gigantic business, doing great 
good and containing formerly much evil. 


| There are over 300 institutions of this 
| kind in the country. 


There are over 2,- 
000,000 scholars‘enrolled in these schools, 
paying more than $75,000,000 annually 
in tuition. 


$35,000,000 was paid to schools that were 


| guilty of misrepresentation and fraud. 


The Commission has issued about 100 


| complaints against these various schools. 


It looked like an endless and hopeless 
But 
with the help of the many honest schools 
and with the help of public spirited or- 
ganizations and citizens, we succeeded 


in bringing about a trade practice con-| 


ference. The conference adopted a code 
that condemned all unfair practices in 
the industry. 

The code was approved by more than 
85 per cent of the schools. Practically 
all the schools obeyed the trade practice 
Only one persisted in 


, advertising that was condemned by the 
Commission and after prolonged litiga-| 


tion, an order was issued against it, and 
it has notified the Commission of its com- 
pliance with the order. The cases pend- 
ing against the various schools, have 
been dismissed. Fraudulent and unfair 
practices have practically been wiped out. 
Such results could not have been accom- 
plished by any other agency. 

The furniture industry desired a con- 
ference. It was held and 950 concerns, 
representing more than 80 per cent of 


| the industry, signed the rules and reg- 


ulations that were adopted. Fraud in 
the furniture industry has been largely 
eliminated. No longer is gum sold for 
walnut, nor birch for mahogany. With 
‘ew exe2ptions the furniture industry 
tells the truth about its product today. 
Who can estimate the benefit of this con- 


| ference to the public, when you remember | 
that last year over $561,000,000 worth of | 
went into the homes of this| 


furniture 


000. In this industry were many false 
and fraudulent practices—some of them 
mos’, strongly to be condemned. 


most far reaching perhaps was the mis- | 


representation as to the kind of fur— 
selling cheaper grades for the more 
valuable. For illustration: Millions of 
dollars worth’ of rabbit, muskrat, and 
other inferior furs were sold as genuine 
seal, Hudson seal, Alaskan Seal, golden 
seal, and various other “seals” were on 
the market—all of them spurious. The 
manufacturers and the dressers and dyers 
of skins all worked together in perpetrat- 
ing this gigantic robbery of the public. 
The dyers and dressers stamped the false 
name on the skin, and the retailer would 
rip open the lining of the garment and 


|show the intended victim the stamp, to 


show that it was “genuine seal.” 
This fraud was practiced especially 


thought necessary when the only restric- 
tions upon it were those laced by a 
cons‘itutional convention in the form of 
constitutional provisions. Moreover, 
where the people legislate directly there 
is not nearly so great a need for re- 
strictions upon legislation that there was 
when legislation was enacted entirely 
by representatives.” 
Revision Submitted 

As a part of its report the Commis- 
sion submitted a proposed revision of 
the Constitution, to which it invites dis- 
cussion and criticism, with the suggested 
adoption of the proposed amendment 
authorizing the Legis!ature to submit a 
revision to the people for approval, thus 


avoiding the necessity for a constitu-| 


tional convention. 
“We cannot see why the Legislature 


|is not as competent to make such a revi- 


sion as would be. a constitutionai con- 
vention,” the report says. ‘“* tor -" 
it is not so important who should submit 


The Commission feels that | 
one of the most effective ways to protect | 


have| 


Of this vast sum so paid, | 


The | 


fu 
class of women. The honest men in the 
fur industry—and they were in the ma- 
jority—did not practice such methods, 
and were anxious that they be wiped 
out, and some that were not so scrupul- 
ous, felt the twinges of an uneasy con- 
science after the Federal Trade Com- 
mission brought suit against them. The 
result was a trade practice conference. 
At this conference a code was unanim- 
Lously adopted that practically wiped out 
these fraudulent practices and was 
signed by almost the entire industry. 


tively free from such practices. This 
Trade Practice Conference has saved the 


of the poorer classes from annually be- 
;ing defrauded of millions of dollars. 


| 


|Misleading Advertising 
Exacts Large Sums 


vertisements appearing in the 





jare shamelessly and brazenly false on 


,their face—such as those holding out| 


alluring promises of lucrative employ- 


;ment to the unfit; those that are in-| 
patent | 
incurable | 


| sidjously lewd and _ indecent; 
medicine advertisements for 
| diseases, frequently injurious, never of 
any. value, that rob the victim not only 
;of his money but often of life; various 
(methods for correcting bodily deform- 
jities; bé&auty creams and _ rejuvenating 
| cosmetics—and perhaps the greatest of 
;all just at present, the many antifat 
; remedies, appliances, soaps, belts, pow- 
|ders and medicines; all of them fakes 
and all of them dishonest, and some of 
|them dangerous. 

| Fabulous sums are spent for these 
|antifat frauds since the female skeleton 


| But the men are as easy as the women, 
|as is shown in the matter of hair re- 
storers—one of the worst, most in- 
| triguing and aged of frauds. 
|with bald pates seem 
| withstand the allurement of this ancient 
'and shameless fraud. The bald-headed 
|man is so infatuated with their prom- 
| ises, that he becomes in the same mental 
| condition as Shakespeare’s 
| swain, when he exclaimed: 

“When my love tells me she is made 
of truth, Ido believe her, though I know 
she lies.” 

The fat woman and the bald-headed 
man in stupid faith lead this endless pro- 
|cession of suckers. 





| The painted face of today is the bill-| 
board whereon is shown the greatest dis- | 


| play advertising that the world has ever 
|seen. Some of it might be classed as 
|false and misleading and much of it 
|could probably be said to come within 
the legal meaning of unfair competition. 
|But this is one method of unfair com- 
| petition that the Federal Trade Commis- 
|sion witl not attempt to stop. What 
;mortel man dare attempt to suppress an 
“inalienable right” of the 

the species.” The painted face furnishes 
one of, the most lucrative businesses in 
;the United States as well as one of the 
|most fruitful fields of fraud, and one of 
| the most insidious means of preying upon 
| the credulous, 

| Until recently, many newspapers and 
magazines were filled with this class of 
| advertisements. I counted 110 in a sin- 
|gle issue of a well known publication. 
| Recently the radio has been used to some 
|extent by these fakers. The Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Post Office Depart- 
|ment and the Federal Trade Commission 
| have all been trying to put these frauds 
| out of business. But the result has been 
disappointing. 

_ We have accomplished comparatively 
| little, Such advertisers are fleeting and 
|cunning crooks, and when proceeded 
| against they fold their tents and silently 

steal away to commence their fraudulent 

| work In some new locality under a new 
| name, These scoundrels and thieves rob 
| the poor, the ignorant, the sick, the af- 
flicted and the credulous of not less than 
$500,000,000 annually. 


Paid Testimonial 
Practices Checked 


Another class of advertising that has 


} 
| 


| 


been condemned by the Federal Trade | 


Commission is the publication of paid 
testimonials, unless 
shows conspicuously on its face that the 
testimonial has been paid for. This is 


mission believes that this action is in 


9 the endorsement of the fair adver- 
iser. 

It may be embarrassing to some states- 
men to have it published that their 
praise of certain smokes is inspired by 
a consideration. It may be disconcert- 
ng to certain society celebrities that 
| their enthusiastic praise of certain cos- 
metics was for cash. It appears that a 
class of prominent people are not able 
to earn all the money they desire by 
either hand or brain, so they are using 
their complexions and their appetites. 

For three years after I went on the 
Commission fraudulent advertisements 
were constantly flaunted in my face, to 
remind me that it was the duty of the 
Federal Trade Commission to suppress 
such frauds. I thought I had a plan. 
I made a speech in New York, and gave 
out advance copies to the press, in which 
i said, “What of the liability of the 
publisher He is a necessary part of the 
vlan. Without-him it could not be con- 
summated. He brings the crook and his 
victim together. He helps rob him. He 
shares in the ill-gotten gains. He 


is equally liable under the law.” 
Publishers Endorse Plan 
To Stop Advertising Frauds 


I gave notice that thereafter I would 
insist on the publisher and the adver- 
tising agency that furnished the adver- 
tisements be made parties in all suits to 
suvpress fraudulent advertising. 

I awaited the reaction. I was greatly 
gratified to find that it was enthusiasti- 
|eally favorable—far beyond what I had 
expected. The next morning one of the 
|largest and most influential papers in 
the world in an editorial strongly com- 
mended my plan and pledged its he’» to 
do everything it could to forward it. 
| This was followed by the endorsement of 
| many of the foremost publications in the 





country — newspapers and magazines | 


alike. From that day until now, I have 
not received a single notice of opposition 
from any newspaper or magazine to the 


should be| the revision as it is that it, shall be aiong! undertaking. 
vlaced upon the legislature that was| lines which will meet with public favor.” | 


The result was that a conference was 


n the working class and the poorer | 


This gigantic business is now compara- | 


girls and women of this country mostly | 





jand 
| $1.000.000 a year to meet the building , 

The people of this country are an-| 
nually robbed of hundreds of millions | 
of dollars by false and misleading ad-.| 
news- | 
| papers and magazines. I do not refer to| 
| those in the twilight zone, but those that | 


| citizens 





‘has become the fashion of this country.| evidence is produced to show that the’ 


|appileant has complied with all the re- 
|quirements of the laws of the State 


Few men) 
to be able to} 


“female of | 


the advertisement | 


2 far-reaching decision and will affect | 
advertising along many lines, The Com-| 





is | 
equally guilty with the advertiser and | 





For Missouri 


Gov. Caulfield Recommends 
Doubling Rate to Raise 
$4,000,000 Additional to 
Meet State Program 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Jan. 8. 
Legislation was recommended by Gov- i 
ernor Henry S. Caulfield in his message . 
to the legislature today to authorize full} 
regulation by the State of all water 
power enterprises. - 
He also recommended that the State’sy 
income tax rate be increased from 1 to 2 
per cent, which, he said, would produces 
additional revenue of about $4,000,000 aj. 
year. This, he added, would take care of 


| the increases required to meet the needs 


of the program outlined in the message, 
provide an additional amount of 


and other needs of the State educational 
institutions. 
Collections Inadequate 

The governor stated that the present 
income tax is not being collected from all 
who should pay, and that adequate col- 
lections cannot be made with the State 
Auditor’s present force. 

“The Federal Government,” he said, 
“maintains in Missouri alone a force sev- 
eral times the number employed by the 
State Auditor in this work.” 

The auditor has stated, Governor Caul- 
field said, that with 10 additional exam- 
mers the income tax collections, even on 
the present basis, can be increased by 
$1,000,000 for the next two years. 

“Missouri has no legislation safe- 
guarding the rights of the State and its 
in the construction of water 
powers,” the governor said. “The Fed- 


|eral Water Power Act provides that the 
Federal Water Power Commission shall 


not issue a license for the construction of 
a dam over a navigable stream unless 


within which the proposed project is to 
be located. In Missouri the law requires 
only that a showing be made to the Pub- 
lic Service Commission that public con- 
venience and necessity will be served by 
the construction and operation of the 


| proposed power plant. 
enamored | 


“Reasonable development of water 


| power resources may be expected to exert 


a wholesome influence on the economi¢e 
advancement of the State in future years. 
Such a development should be encour- 
aged, but it should be ‘accompanied by 


|proper safeguards and restrictions to 


protect the public interest. The State 

should not be left helpless while its nat- 

ural resources, the heritage of its citi- 

zens, pass into private hands. The enjoy- 

ment of the great natural scenic beauty 

of our State is a public right. The great 

springs and streams of the Missouri 

Ozarks must be protected against un- 

necessary or unwarranted exploitation. 

Power should be vested in a State agency 

to determine whether a proposed water 

power project is in accord with the public 

interest, and to regulate the construction, 

operation and maintenance of all dams 

and water powers. 

_ “T recommend that comprehensive leg- 

islation be passed, protecting the citizens / 
and their property, providing for ade- 
quate compensation for damage or de- 
struction of both private and public 
property, and authorizing full regulation 
by. the State of all water power enter- 
prises, Such legislation should not be 
designed to discourage the development 
of our natural resources, but should be 
drawn only to see that justice is done to 
the State, its citizens, and those who 
would aid in its material advancement.” 

Redistricting Recommended 

“It is imperative,” the Governor de- 
clared, “that at this session the State 
shall be divided into districts for. the 
election of senators.” 

There has been no redistricting since 
1901, he said, notwithstanding that the 
constitution expressly provides that it 
shall be done every 10 years, and if it is 
not done at this session it cannot be done 
for another 10 years. 

He recommended also the reapportion- 
ment of representatives, and said that the 
congressional districts should be ree 
formed. 

With the advent of the Federal law in 
1954 closing the open markets to the 
products of prison labor, the necessity of 
providing means for employment of con- 
victs was pointed out. 

“We must turn to the State-use sys- 
tem,” Governor Caulfield declared. “This 


| system contemplates that convicts shall 
the interest of the public and .will re-| 4 


ceive public approval, and that it will | :roductive employment for the benefit of 


be employed by and for the State, and in 


the State, and that materials, supplies, 


| equipment and other things needed by the 
| State, or by any political subdivision or 


municipality thereof, shall be purchased 
only from the authorities in charge of 
the penal institutions, so far as they 
may be able to provide same. * * * 
Tax Shift Problem 

“I urge upon you the expediency of 
putting this State-use system into effect 
by proper legislation at this session. It 
is true that the Hawes-Cooper Act will 
not take effect until Jan. 19, 1934, but the 
three years intervening is not more than 
sufficient to permit of what must be a 
tremendous transition.” ‘ 

Governor Caulfield urged legislation’ 


| regulating motor Carriers of freight, with’ 


a tax “sufficient to reimburse the State 
highway fund for damage and wear to’ 
the public highways, and to compensate’ 


| the State in some measure for the use for 


commercial purposes of its highways, 
built with public funds.” 

In urging equalization of the tax 
burden, the governor recommended “that 
the subject of tax relief be not confused 


‘with any plan of State aid that would 
, Still leave the local communities the 


power to levy as much taxes as they do 
now. 

“Taxes should not be shifted from the 
local community to the State merely in 
order that the local authorities may fill 
in the gap thus created,” he said. “Such 
a procedure would not result ‘~ tax re- 
lief, but in tax increase. The farmer and’ 
other property taxpayers should be as- 
sured of the full benefit of any shifting 
in taxation intended for their relief.” 


called in New York City by the Periodi- 
cal Publishers. representing over 6,000_ 
magazines. This conference voluntarily 
and unanimously adopted a plan that has 
done more to clean the columns of the 
press of the country of this shameless 
advertising than any or all other plans’ 
put together that the Government has. 
ever tried. * 
To be continued in the issue of 
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Papers Returned to Owners 


Go-BART IMPORTING Co, ET AL. 
A v. 
UNITED STATES. : 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 111. 

On writ of certiorari 
eer of Appeals 

ireuit. 

Epwarp F. Cotinapay (J. Epwarp LuM- 
BARD, BENJAMIN B. PETTUS. and Jo- 
SEPH C. MCGARRAGHY with him on the 
brief), for the petitioner; THOMAS 

THACHER, Solicitor General (G. A. 

Younaquist, Assistant Attorney Gen- 

eral, JOHN J. BYRNE, MAHLON D. 

Kierer and C. P. Sisson, Assistant 

Attorney General with him on the 

brief), for the respondent. 

Opinion«of the Court 
Jan. 5, 1931 


Mr. Justice BUTLER delivered the opin- 
of the court. 
i a criminal proceeding before a 
' United States commissioner in the South- 
ern District of New York in which 
Gowen, Bartels and others are defend- 
ants, the petitioners applied to the dis- 
trict court for an order enjoining the use 
as evidence of books and papers alleged 
to have been seized and taken from pe- 
titioners in violation of the Fourth and 
Fifth Amendments and directing their 
return. The court made an order that 
the United States show cause why the 
relief prayed should not ke granted. The 
United States attorney appeared and op- 
posed the motion, and affidavits of W. J 
Calhoun, special agent in charge of spe- 
cial agents of the Bureau of Prohibition, 
and certain of his subordinates were filed 
in opposition. The district court denied 
the applications. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals affirmed as to the United States 
attorney and held that ~s to the special 
agent in charge the ordcr to show cause 
should have been discharged. 40 F. (2d) 
593. 


Conspiracy to Commit 
Nuisance Is Alleged 


Petitioners’ applications to the district 
court, which are in form affidavits, set 
forth the following: 

June 5, 1929, Calhoun went before the 
United States Commissioner and, in or- 
der to have a warrant issued for the 
arrest of Gowen, Bartels and / others, 
verified and filed a complaint. He alleged, 
upon information and belief, that be- 
ginning Jan. 1, 1929, and continuing 
down to the filing of the complaint 
Gowen, Bartels and other defendants 
conspired in that district to commit a 
nuisance against the United States, that 
is to say, to possess, transport, sell 
and solicit and receive orders for in- 
toxicating liquor in violation of the 
National Prohibition Act, and that, in 
pursuance of the conspiracy and to ef- 
fect its objects one Heath purchased 
an automobile on May 23, 1929. See 
97 U. S. C., sections 33, 35. The com- 
plaint did not specify any building, 
structure, location or place or set forth 
any particulars or other overt act or 
show any connection between the pur- 
chase of the automobile and any offense 
referred to in the complaint. On the 
same day the Commissioner issued a 
warrant in the usual form commanding 
the marshal of the district and his dep- 
uties to apprehend the persons so ac- 
cused and to bring them before the 
Commissioner or some judge .or justice 
of the United States to be dealt with 
according to law. 


Hearing on Complaint 


Postponed Several Times 


On the next day Calhoun’s subordi- 
nates, prohibition agents O’Brien, Col- 
lins and Sipe, went to the petitioning 
company’s office at No. 200 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Bartels, the secretary-treasurer of 
the company, was there when they en- 
tered: O’Brien said he had a warrant 
to search the premises and exhibited a 
paper which he falsely claimed was such 
a warrant. The agents arrested Bar- 
tels, searched his person and took papers 
therefrom. While they were there 
Gowen, the president of the company, 
came to the office. O’Brien told him 
that he had a warrant for his arrest 
and a warrant to search the premises. 
The agents arrested and searched Gowen 
and took papers from him. They took 
his keys and by threat of forte com- 
pelled him to open a desk and safe, 
searched and took papers from them, 
searched other parts of the office and 
took therefrom other papers, journals, 
account books, letter files, insurance poli- 
cies, cancelled checks, index cards and 
other things belonging respectively to 
Gowen, Bartels and the company. For 
brevity these will be referred to herein 
as “papers.” 

Gowen and Bartels were on the same 
day arranged before the Commissioner 
and held on bail further to answer the 
complaint. A date was set for the ex- 
amination, hearing has been postponed 
from time to time and no examination 
has been had, The papers so seized 
were taken to the office of Calhoun in 
the Sub-Treasury Building where they 
were examined by him and the United 
States attorney and their subordinates, 
and such papers have since been kept 
and held there, as is later herein shown, 
under the control of the United States 
attorney in the care and custody of the 
special agent in charge, for use as evi- 
dence against Gowen and Bartels. 

Soon after the seizures were made each 
of the petitioners brought a suit in 
equity in the Federal court for that dis- 
trict against the special agent in charge 
and the United States attorney, to en- 
join them from using such papers as 
evidence and to have them returned. The 
court dismissed these suits on the ground 
that the proper remedy was by motion 
in the criminal proceedings. 

Then Gowgn and Bartels, each in his 
own behalf,’ and the company, acting 
through Bartels, made these applica- 
tions. The court made its order that the 
United States show cause why an in- 
junction should not issue restraining it 
and its officers from using as evidence 
the papers so seized and why an order 
should not issue directing their return. 

In opposition, the affidavit of one 
Braidwood was submitted. 
show that in 1927 and 1928 petitioners 
and others “acting together engaged in 
the unlawful sale of intoxicating liqtor, 


to the. Circuit 
for the Second 


that at the company’s office they ex- | 


hibited and took orders “or intoxicating 
liquor some o? which was delivered there 
and some elsewhere, and that in April, 
1929, he reported these facts to Calhoun. 
Calhoun’s affidavit states that Braid- 
wood had so reported and that by inde- 
pendent investigations '.e had corrobo- 
rated such statements and thus knew 
hat a conspiracy unlawfully to sell in- 

xicating liquors in 1928 and 1928 had 


It tends to} 


cnteneenssienl seme gs 


: 

been entered into and overt acts in fur- 
therance thereof had been performed 
within the district and that he believed 
the petitioners had been parties to such 
conspiracy, that prior to the day of the 
arrests he communicated such state- 
ments and belief to O’Brien and assigned 
him. to further investigate the case. 


No Warrant Served © 
On Either Man 


O’Brien’s affidavit states: From the 
information given him by Calhoun he 
believed petitioners and others had so 
conspired. Calhoun described to him the 
company’s office in detail and the per- 
sonal appearance of Gowen and Bartels. 
On June 6, 1929, he took a certified copy 
lof the complaint and warrant “for the 
purpose of reference as to the names of 
the various defendants” and went to peti- 
tioners’ office. It consisted of a suite of 
three rooms fitted up with office furni- 
| ture including desks, filing cabinets and 
a safe. He told Bartels and Gowan 


| States and placed them under arrest for 
such conspiracy. No warrant was 
“served” upon either of them. The of- 
| fice was searched and there were found 
jand taken therefrom approximately, a 
|dozen bottles of assorted intoxicating 
|liquor, a large number of memoranda, 
|books of account, records, filing cases, 
and other papers all of which pertained 
to unlawful dealings by Gowan and Bar- 
tels in intoxicating liquors. 

O’Brien’s affidavit also states that the 


| 
} 
| 





| papers so seized are of such quantity and | 
| bulk that it is impracticable to attach | 


copies to the affidavit, that such papers 
jare “specifically incorporated herein by 
reference and made a part hereof and 
are further made available for inspection 
jat any time, if desired by the court, in 
connection with the consideration of this 
order to show cause.” 

In reply to O’Brien’s affidavit petition- 
ers submitted affidavits of Gowen, Bar- 
tels and other defendants who were ar- 
rested at the company’s office on that 
occasion and affidavits of other persons 
who were present during some part of 
the time that the prohibition agents 
were there. These affidavits show that 


O’Brien said he had a warrant of arrest | 


and produced a paper which several of 
these affiants say they read and believe 
to be the warrant issued by the Com- 
missioner, a copy of which was filed with 
the moving papers. As to these details 
there is no conflict, in the evidence. 


Orders Dismissing 


Suits Not in Issue 

The district court refused to sustain 
the contention that no use was made of 
the warrant and accepted the state- 
ments that O’Brien claimed to have war- 
rants for the arrests and searches. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals did not def- 
initely express opinion as to that matter. 
We have examined the evidence. It re- 
quires a finding that O’Brien did so 
claim, that he had the warrant issued 
by the Commissioner or a copy of it and 
that when he arrested Gowen and Bartels 
he claimed and purported to act under the 
warrant. No warant for the search of 
the premises was issued. 

The orders dismissing petitioners’ 
suits in equity are not before us. The 
question whether the district court had 
jurisdiction summarily to deal with peti- 
tioner’s applications, while not bréught 
forward by the parties, arises upon the 
record, was considered by the Circuit 
Cqurt of Appeals and suggested during 
the argument here. 

United States Commissioners are in- 
ferior officers. (Note No. 1.) United 
States v. Allred, 155 U. S. 591, 594. 
Rice v. Ames, 180 U. S. 371, 377, 378. 
Ct. Ex parte Hennen, 13 Pet. 230, 257, 
et seq. The act of May 28, 1896, 29 
Stat. 184, abolished commissioners of the 
circuit courts, authorized each district 
court to appoint United States commis- 
sloners, gave to them the same powers 
and duties that commissioners of the 
circuit courts had, required such appoint- 
ments to be entered of record in the dis- 
trict courts, provided that the commis- 
sioners should hald their office subject 
to removal by the court appointing them 
(28 U.S. C., sec. 526) and required them 
to keep records of proceedings before 
them in criminal cases and deliver the 
same to the clerks of the courts on the 
commissioners’ ceasing to hold office. Id., 
section 529. They are authorized by 
Statute in respect of numerous matters 
(Note No. 2) and the relations between 
them and the district courts vary as do 
their official acts. Cf. United States v. 


| Journal of the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


January 8, 1931 
Present: Presiding Judge 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar 
E. Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. 
Garrett and Irvine L. Lenroot. 
Charles O. Marshall of Toledo, Ohio, 
was admitted to practice. 


Patents 

No. 2589, Ex parte Charles F. Stoddard. 
Improvement in piano players. Dismissed 
for failure to prosecute. 

Nos. 2608 and 2609. 
v. Elmer C. Long a 
Pistons. Appellee 
briefs instanter. 

No. 2590. Ex parte Raymond C. Benner. 
Improvement in armored storage-battery 
electrodes and proces of making the 
same. Submitted on brief by appellant, 
and argued by Mr. T. A. 
for the Patent Office. 

No. 2591. Ex parte 
and Leroy ©. Werking. Improvement in 
dry storage-cell assemblies and process of 
drying separators therefor. Submitted on 
brief by appellant, and argued by Mr. T. A. 
Hostetler, Solicitor for the Patent Office. 

No. 2593. Ex parte John W. Swan. Im- 
provement in manifolding four-cylinder en- 
gines. Argued by Mr. Joseph H. Milans for 
the appellant, and by Mr. Howard 8. Miller 
{for the Patent Office. 

No. 2602, Ex parte Eastman A. Burrows. 
(Rehearing.) Improvement in refrigerating 
display apparatus. Reargued by Mr, How- 
ard 8. Miller for the Patent Office, and by 
Mr. Joseph H. Milans for the appellant. 
| No. 2678. Ex parte Thomas W, W. Far- 
rest. Improvement in processing of dried 
}raisins. Argued by Mr. Charles S, Grindle 
| for the appellant, and by Mr, T. A. Hostet- 
j ler, Solicitor for the Patent Office, 

No. 2619. Ex parte Thomas W. W. For- 
rest. Method for treating dried fruit, par- 
ticularly raisins. Argued by Mr. Charles 
8S. Grindle for the appellant, and by Mr. 
T. A. Hostetler, Solicitor the Patent 
Office 

No. 2628. Ex parte Albert ©. Fischer. 
Roofing materials. Appellant granted leave 
to file supplemental brief instanter. 


William J. 


Stephen D. Hartog 
Edward J. Gulick. 
granted leave to file 


ses 


Raymond C, 


for 


that he was an officer of the United| 


Hostetler, Solicitor | 


Benner | 


Allred,’ ubi supra. Grin v. Shine, 187 
U. S. 181, 187. Todd v. United States, 
158 U. S. 278, 282. Collins v. Miller, 252 
U. S. 364, 369. United States v. Berry, 
4 Fed. 779. Ex parte Perkins, 29 Fed. 
'900. The Mary, 233 Fed. 121. 

_We need not consider what power the 
district court may exert over the com- 
missioners dealing with matters unlike 
that now before us. Here the commis- 
sioner acted under R. S., section 1014, 
which provides that for any crime or of- 
fense against the United States, the 
offender may be any justice or judge 
of the United States or by any commis- 
sioner of the circuit court to take bail 
(now United States commissioner) be 
‘arrested and imprisoned, or bailed, .as 


the case may be, for trial before such! 
States as by law) 


court of the United 
has cognizance of the offense. 18 U. S. 
C., See. 591. All the commissioner’s 
jacts and the things done by the pro- 
| hibition officers in respect of this matter 
| were preparatory and preliminary to a 
consideration of the charge by a grand 
jury and, if an indictment should be 
}found, the final disposition of the case 
jin the district court. The commissioner | 
acted not as a court, or as a judge of} 
any court, but as a mere officer of. the| 
|district court in proceedings of which 
{that court had authority to take control | 
at any time. Todd v. United States, | 
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Index and 


Summary 


Decisions of Supreme Court 


of the United States 


Summary of Opinions 
In Thi 


- 


Published in Full Text 


s Issue 


Appeal—Appealability of order—Decision of district court on application of 
defendants in proceeding before Commission for injunction against use of 


evidence— 
Defendants in criminal proceedings 


before a United States Commissioner, 


and the corporation of which they were officers which was a stranger to the 


proceedings could appeal from the dec 


ision of the district court in summary 


proceedings on their application to enjoin the use, as evidence, of papers alleged 
to have been illegally seized, where no information or indictment had been found 
or returned against such defendants at the time of the application, since the 
court’s order was not made in or dependent upon any case or proceeding pending 


in such court and was therefore appea 
United States. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. 


Arrests—Warrants—lIllegality—Failure 


formation and belief, that the persons 
port, sell and solicit and receive orders 


the National Prohibitiori Act, without stating the facts, was illegal on its face 
and did not authorize arrests by prohibition agents.—Go-Bart Importing Co. 
(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U.S. Daily, 3398, Jan. 9, 1931. 


et al. v. United States. 


croachment on executive—Usurpation of 
The action of a district court of the 


and during the term in which the origin 
@ usurpation by the court of the pardonin 
a sentence by amendment alters the t 


| judicial act as much as the imposition 
(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U.S. Daily, 3398, Jan. 9, 1931. 


United States v. Benz. 


Courts—Procedure—Judgment—M odifica 
to criminal cases— 





ubi supra. Collins v. Miller, ubi supra. | 
iUnited States v. Berry, supra. United 
States v. Casino, 286 Fed. 976, 979. 


|Papers Were Brought 


Within Power of Court 
Notwithstanding the order to show] 


States v. Benz. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. 


sentence after execution entered upon— 


ment*upon a defendant inga criminal cas 





| cause was addressed to the United States 
| alone, this is in substance and effect a| 
| proceeding against the United States at-| 
|torney and the special agent in charge. | 
| The special agent in charge was the pros- | 
|ecuting witness. It was his duty under | 
the statute to report violations to the} 
| United States attorney. Donnelley v.| 
| United States, 276 U. S. 505. And he} 
| was authorized, subject to the control of | 
|the United States attorney, to “conduct | 
|the prosecution at the committing trial | 
\for the purpose of having the offenders | 
|held for the action of a grand jury.” 27) 
|U. S. C., section 11. 
| It is immaterial whether he intended 
or was personally to conduct the prose- | 
!cution before the commissioner. As the | 
United States attorney had control of | 
| the prosecution before the commissioner, 
whether conducted by his assistants or 
| prohibition agents, the papers were held 
subject to his control and direction al- 
| chough in the immediate care and custody 
of the prohibition officers. He and they 
voluntarily came before the court to de- 
fend the seizure, the retention and pro-| 
posed use of the papers and so in effect | 
became parties to the proceeding. 
By making the papers a part of 
O’Brien’s affidavit they brought the pa- 
pers within the power of the court and 
constructively into its possession, if in- 
Geed the papers had not already come 
within its reach. In so far as it pur- 
ports to run against the United States, 
the form of the order may be treated as! 
|a mere irregularity. 


Warrant Did Not 


Authorize Arrests 

The United States attorney and the! 
special agent in charge, as officers au- 
| thorized to conduct such prosecution and | 
| having control and custody of the papers | 
for that purpose, are, in respect of the} 
acts relating to such prosecution, alike) 
‘subject to the proper exertion of the | 
| disciplinary powers of the court. And 
on the facts here shown it is plain that} 
the district court had jurisdiction sum- | 
marily to determine whether the evi-| 
dence should be suppressed and. the| 
papers returned to the petitioners. | 
Weeks v. United States, 232 U. S. 383, 
398; Wise v. Henkel, 220 U. S. 556, 568; | 
Silverthorne Lumber Co. v. United! 
| States, 251 U. S. 385, 390; Cogen v.! 
| United States, 278 U. S. 221, 225; United | 
States v. Mills, 185 Fed. 318; United 
States v. McHie, 194 Fed. 894, 898; 
United States v. Lydecker, 275 Fed. 976, | 
980; United States v. Kraus, 270 Fed. 


27 
578, 580; Cf. Applybe v. United States, | 
82 F. (2d) 873, 874. ' | 

The Government concedes that the war- | 
rant did not authorize O’Brien or other | 
| prohibition agents to make the arrests. | 
| The complaint, which in substance is re-| 
cited in the warrant, was verified merely | 
on information and belief and does not | 
istate facts sufficient to constitute an/| 
offense. Ex parte Burford, 3 Cranch 
448, 453. Rice v. Ames, supra, 374.| 
Byars v. United States, 273 U. S. 28.| 
| United States v. Cruikshank, 92 U. S. 
542, 558. United States v. Hess, 124) 
U. S. 483. United States v. Ruroede, | 
| 220 Fed. 210, 212, 213. | 
| The warrant was improvidently issued 
| and invalid on its face. It does not pur- 
| port to authorize anyone other than the| 
| marshal and his deputies. 


| Order of District 
|Court Held Appealable 


| The company is not mentioned in the| 
complaint or warrant and is a stranger 
to the proceeding before the commis- 
|sioner. Unquestionably the order of the 
district court as to it was final and ap-! 
pealable. Cogen v. United States, ubi 
|supra. Ex parte Tiffany, 252 U. S. 32. 
| Savannah v. Jesup, 106 U. S. 563. Gum- 
bel v. Pitkin, 113 U. S. 545. When the! 


| 
| 


| 1.—As to the office of United States com- 
missioner see: Sec. 4, Act of Mar. 2, 1793, | 
1 Stat. 334; sec. 1, Act of Feb. 20, 1812,| 
2 Stat. 679; Act of Mar. 1, 1817, 3 Stat. 350; | 
secs. 1, 2, Act of Aug. 23, 1842, 5 Stat. 516; | 
R. S., sec. 627; secs. 19, 20 and 21, Act of; 
May 28, 1896, 29 Stat. 184. United States | 
v. Maresea, 266 Fed. 713, 719. 

2.—The powers and duties of United! 
States commissioners include: To arrest 
and imprison, or bail, for trial (18 U. s. | 
C., sec. 591; see also secs. 593-597) and 
in certain cases to take recognizances from | 
witnesses on preliminary hearings (28 U. 8S. | 
C., sec, 657); to issue warrants for and 
examine persons charged with being fugi- 
tives from justice (18 U. S. C., sec. 651); 
to hold to security of the peace and for 


| Argument commenced by Mr. Assistant At- 


; ceeding would ever be instituted in that 


States v. Benz. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. 


Searches and seizures—Search without warrant—Search made at time of arrest— 
Prohibition agents who arrested the officers of a corporation, at the corpora- 
tion’s place of business, in June, 1929, on information as to existence of a liquor 


conspiracy in 1927 and 1928, but not as 
have authority to search the 


able and: unlawful.—Go-Bart Importing 
U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 3398, Jan. 9, 1931. 


Searches and seizures—Jurisdiction of court to enjvin use of papers seized as evi- 
Aence—Summary proceedings by defendants in proceeding before Commis- 


sioner— 


The district court had jurisdiction, in summary proceedings on the application 


of defendants in a criminal proceeding 
to enjoin the United States attorney a 


prosecution from using, as evidence, papers by means of an illegal search and 
seizure and to order the return of the papers to the defendants, although the 
order to show cause was directed to the United States instead of to the attorney 


and the special agent, since the Commi 


district court in a proceeding of which the court had authority to take control 


at any time, and since the form of the o 
Importing Co. et al. v. United States. (S 
9, 1931. 


Journal of the 


Supreme Court of the 
United States | 


Jan. “8, 1931 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus-| 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, | 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice! 


| Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr.|~, p, Mich., S. Div., Doe. 3857, J. B. Zim- 


Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and 
Mr. Justice Roberts. baa 

William J. Carr, of New York City; | 
Leo M. Harlow, of Boston, Mass.; Hugh | 
F. O’Donnell, of New York City; Archi-| 
bald N. Jordan of New York City; Thomas 
F. Neighbors, of Scottsbluff, Neb.; Rus- | 
sell O. Hanson, of Ottawa, Ill; B. G. 
Mansell, of Fort Worth, Tex.; and Gran- 
ville Coe Farrier, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
were admitted to practice. 

No. 38. Axel Langnes, owner of the| 
Diesel Halibut Vessel “Aloha,” her engines, | 
etc., petitioner, v. Winfield A. Green, claim- | 
ant. Argument continued by Mr. Winter | 
S. Martin for the respondent, and concluded | 
by Mr. Robert E. Bronson for the petitioner. | 

No, 41. Leslie T. Alward, petitioner, v. | 
C. G. Johnson, Treasurer of the State 6f| 
California. Argued by Mr. Simeon E. Shef- 
fey for the petitioner, and by Mr. U. S. 
Webb for the respondent. | 

No. 42. The Untted States of America, | 
petitioner, v. Boston Buick Company; and 

No. 43. The United States of America, 
petitioner, v. Iron Cap Copper Company. 


torney General Rugg for the petitioner, and 
continued by Mr. Charles W. Mulcahy for | 
the respondent in No. 42. | 

Adjourned until Jan. 9 at 12 o’clock, when | 
the day call will be: Nos. 42 (and 43), 56,) 
113, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52 and 53. 


Calendar of the 
Court of Claims of the 
United States 


For Jan. 12, 1931 

Rule to show cause: K-282, Jack Grofs- 
man. 

Law calendar: L-371, Susan Sanders 
Cook; L-244, Cohen, Goldman & Co., Inc. 

Trial calendar: H-74, Samuel Winslow 
Skate Mfg. Co.; K-158, American Railway 
Express Co.; K-89, Johnson & Higgins; J-87, 
Irving Trust Co., successor to Irving Na- 
tional Bank, etc.; H-252, Royal Holland; 
Lloyd, Inc.; J-669, William R. White; K-85, 
Albert Hoffman, surv. extr., etc. 


application was made, no information or 
indictment had been found or returned 
against Gowen or Bartels. There was 
nothing to show that any criminal pro- 


court against them. Post v. United 
Mates, 161 U. S. 583, 587. And, as above 
shown, the complaint does not state an 
offense. j 

It follows that the order of the district 
court was not made in or dependent upon 
any case or proceeding there pending 
and therefore the order as to them was 
appealable. Cogen v. United States, ubi 
supra. Perlman v. United States, 247 
U. S. 7, 13. Burdeau v. McDowell, 256 
U. S. 465. 

Without pausing to consider the 
matter, we assume, as held by the lower 
courts, that the facts of which Calhoun 
and O’Brien had been informed prior 





good behavior (28 U. S. C., sec. 392); to 
issue search warrants (18 U. §. C., secs. 
611-627; 26 U. S. C., sec. 1195); to take 
bail and affidavits in civil causes (28 U. § 
C., sec. 758); to discharge poor convicts 
imprisoned for nonpayment of fines (18 U. 
8. C., sec. 641); to institute prosecutions 
under laws relating to the elective fran- 
chise and civil rights and to appoint per- 
sons to execute warrants thereunder (8 U. 
S. C., secs. 49, 50); to ‘enforce arbitration 
awards of foreign consuls in disputes be- 
tween captains and crews of foreign ves- 
sels (28 U. 8S. C., sec. 393); to summon mas- 





ter of ship to show cause why process | Sustained, The first clause of the Fourth 


should not issue against it for seaman’s 
wages (46 U. S. C., sec. 603); to take oaths 
and acknowledgments. 5 U. §. C., sec. 92. 
28 U. S. C., sec. 525, 


.|referred to in Braidwood’s affidavit and 


to the arrests are sufficient to justify 
the apprehension without a warrant of 
Gowen and Bartels for the conspiracy 


on that basis we treat the arrests as 
lawful and valid. 

No question is here raised as to the 
search of the persons. There remains 
for consideration the question whether 
the search of the premises, the seizure 
of the papers therefrom and their re- 
tention for use as evidence may be 


Amendment declares: “The right of the 


A warrant for arrest which purported to authorize only the marshal and his 
deputies to make arrests and which was issued on a complaint alleging, on in- 


Constitutional law—Division of governmental powers—Judicial powers—En- 


upon a defendant in a criminal case after he has served a part of the sentence, 


The general rule that judgments, decrees and orders are within the control 
of the court during the term at which they were made, and subject to be amended, 
modified or vacated by the court, is not confined to civil cases, but applies in 
criminal cases as well, provided the punishment be not augmented.—United 
Criminal law—Sentence—Modification—Right of court within 

After a district court of the United States has imposed a sentence of imprison- 


sentence, that court, during the term in which the sentence was imposed, has the 
power to amend the sentence by shortening the term of imprisonment.—United 


remises without a warrant, where no crime was 
being committed at the time of the arrest, and the search so made was unreason- 


i 
’ [Continued from Drie 6.) 


| Stein Fur 


| 
|S. 


lable.—Go-Bart Importing Co. et al. v. 
S. Da:ly, 3398, Jan. 9, 1931. 


to state facts in complaint— 


named had conspired to ssess, trans- 
for, intoxicating liquor in violation of 


pardoning power of President— 
United States in reducing the sentence 


al sentence was imposed, held not to be 
g power of the President, since to reduce 
erms of the judgment itself and is a 
of the sentence in the first instance.— 


tion within term of court—Application 


S. Daily, 3398, Jan. 9, 1931. 


term to shorten 
e, and after he has served a part of the 


S. Daily, 3398, Jan. 9, 1931. 


to any overt: act during 1929, did not 


Co. et al. v. United States. (Sup. Ct. 


before a United States Commissioner, 
nd the special agent in charge of the 


ssioner was acting as an officer of the 





rder was a mere irregularity —Go-Bart 
up. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 3398, Jan. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Notices of Patent Suits |, 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
sec. 4921. R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


1930, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 5224, General | 
Electric Co. v. G. M. G. Electric Co. et al.| 

1456528, 1459412. (See 1307510.) 

1457186. (See 1264859.) 

1476121. (See 1317431 (a) and (b).) 

1476509, E. H. Hart, Moulding, D. C.,| 
mers et al. v. Allied Metal Products Corp. | 
Dismissed Dec. 9, 1930. 

1479778. (See 1307510.) 

1511114. (See 1317431 (a).) 

1531222. (See 1264859.) 

1533858, L. A. Hazeltine, Method and 
means for neutralizing capacity coupling 
in audions, appeal filed Dee. 15, 1930, C. C. 
A., 2d Cir., Doc. , Hazeltine Corp. v. 
National Carbon Co., Inc., et al. 

1537708. (See 1558437.) | 

1555054, R. Berkowitz, Hexagonal folding | 
box., 1623715, A. Berkowitz, Hat box, filed | 
Oct. 31, 1930, D. C., E, D. N. Y., Doc. 52465, | 
A. Berkowitz et al. v. I. W. Radowitz (Ruby | 
Hexagon Box Co., Inc.)}. | 

1558437, Re. 15278, 1244217, I. Langmuir, | 
Electrical discharge apparatus, 1537708, W. | 
Schottsky, Thermionic vacuum tube, 
1696103, G. Seibt, Electric discharge tube, | 
1748026, L. E. Mitchell, Electron discharge 
device, filed Oct. 17, 1980, D. C., E. D. N. 
Y., Doe. 5231, Radio Corp. of America 
et al. v. Duovac Radio Tube Corp. 

1559520, T. M. Fairbairn, Putting green 
and similar playing surface, D. C., S. D. 
Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 698, W. G. Bertsche 
et al. v. J. Robinson et al. Dismissed 
Dec. 8, 1930. Same, filed Dec. 10, 1930, | 
D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 57/11, Miniature 
Golf Courses of America, Inc., v. Park 
Lexington Corp. 

1566066, H. M. Becher, Process for dye- 
ing fur and product thereof, D. C., S. D. 
N. Y., Doc. E 44/190, P. Becher et al. v.} 
Dyeing Co., Inc., et al. Dis- 
missed under equity rule 57 Dec. 8, 1930. 
Doc. E 45/24, H. M. Becher et al. v. L. 
Ostrow. Decree as above Dec. 8, 1930. 
1623715. (See 1555054.) 

1628591, P. Harris, Wig for dolls, D. C., 

D. N. Y., Doc. E 43/385, Mutual Hair 
Goods Co., Inc., et al. v. Fan-Bush Co. 
Decree for plaintiff (notice Dec. 8, 1930). 
Shelby. 

1659496, Oishei & Hueber, Windshield 
wiper, C. C. A., 1st Cir., Dee. 2469-2470, 
Trico Products Corp, et al. v. Apco Moss- 
berg Corp. Decree affirmed (notice Dec. 
10, 1930). 

1666072. (See 1265900.) 

1673727, Des. 74248, L. V. Aronson, Cigar 
lighter, D. C., S. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 47/139, 
Art Metal Works, Inc., v. The Cunningham 
Products Corp. et al. Consent decree for 
plaintiff Dec. 11, 1930. 

1674427, W. H. Freygang, Fire extinguish- 
ing apparatus, D. C., S. D. N + Doe. E 
47/206, W. Kidde & Co., Inc., v. The E. J. 
Willis Co. Consent and order of discon- 
tinuance Dec. 11, 1930. 

1679870. (See 1296588 > 

1687850, J. G. Shedron, Frame for build- | 
ing, filed Dee, 11, 1930, D. C., W. D. Wis. 
(Madison), Doc. E 1660, James Mfg. Co. 
v. G. W. Rice. Doc. E 1661, James Mfg. Co. 
v. Anderson Bros. et al. 

1696103. (See 1558437.) 

1705168, C. C. Young, Gas burffing ap- 
pliance, 1758790, Fisher, Greenfield & Hutch- 
inson, same, 1758828, same, Combined burner 
and regulator unit, filed Dec, 10, 1930, D. 
C., W. D. N. Y., Doc, 375, Doherty Research 
Co. v. Roberts-Gordon Appliance Corp. 

1707545, E. C. Wente, Acoustic device, 
1734624, H. C. Harrison, Piston diaphragm 
having tangential corrugations, filed Dec. 
11, 1930, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doe. E 57/29, 
Western Electric Co., Inc., v. Amplion Corp. 
of America et al. 

1730873, L. Barnett, Electric attachment 
fitting. filed Oct. 30, 1930, D. C., E. D. N. Y., 
Doc, 5244, L, Barnett v. F. W. Woolworth 

0 


1734624. (See 1707545.) 

1747724, L. Mollart, Golf ball washer, filed 
Dec. 9, 1930, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los An- 
geles), Doc. E $-95-J, L. Mollart v. H. H. 
Fehrenschild et al. 

1748026. (See 15584379) 

1754009, J. M. Cage, Dehydration of oil 
and water emulsions, filed Dec, 8, 1930, D. 
C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E S-94-M, 
Dehydrators, Ine., v. Petroleum Rectifying 
| Co. of California. 

1758790, 1758828. (See 1705168.) 

1771020, Thurm & Engels, Trav 
oven, filed Oct. 8, 1930, D. C., E. 








people to be secure in their persons, 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 4.] 
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Doc. 5211, Baker Perkins Co., 
Roulston, Ine. 


1780711, I. J. Lichter, Call system, filed 


Ine., Vv. 
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Court Allowed to Reduce Penalty 
After Accused Started Sentence 


Modification of Punishment During Same 
_ Term It Was Imposed Held Not to Usurp 
Executive's Pardoning Power 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


v. 
EDWARD BENZ. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 112. 
On certificate from the Circuit Court of 

Appeals for the Third Circuit. 
THomas D. THACHER, Solicitor General 

(G. A. ‘Younequist, Assistant Attor- 

ney General, MAHLON D. KIEFER and 

ERWIN N. Griswoip with him on the 

brief), for the United States; FRAN- 

CIS BippLE (BARNES, BippLE & MYERS 

with him on the brief), for Edward 

Benz. 

Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 5, 1931 

Mr. Justice SUTHERLAND delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

This case is here on a certificate from 
the court belo-y under section 239 of the 
Judicial Code,-as amended by the Act 
of Feb. 13, 1925, chapter 229, 43 Stat. 
936, 938; U. S. C., title 28, section 346. 
Benz was indicted for a violation of 
the National Prohibition Act. He entered 
a plea of guilty and was sent»nced to 
imprisonment for a term of 10. months 
beginning Dec. 27, 1929. While, under- 
goine imprisonment under this sentence, 
and before expiration of the term of 
the Federal district court whic’ 
posed the sentence, he filed a petition 
asking that the sentence be modified. 


| The court, over the objection of the! 
United States, entered 


an order re- 
ducing the .term of imprisonment from 
10 to 6 months. The Government ap- 
pealed, and the court below, desiring the 
instruction of this court, certified the 
following question: 

“After a district court of the United 
States has imposed a sentence of im- 
prisonment upon a defendant in a crim- 
inal case, and after he has served a part 


of the sentence, has that court, during | 


the term in which it was imposed, power 


to amend the sentence by shortening the | 


term of imprisonment?” 

The contention of the Government is 
that after the defendant has been com- 
mitted and has entered upon service of a 
valid sentence, the power of the court 


‘to alter the sentence, even at the same 


term, has come to an end. In addition, 
some stress is put upon the fact that 


the powers of the three departments of | 


Government are separated by the Con- 
stitution, so that one of the departments 
may not exercise the powers conferred 


| upon either of the others; and it is sug- 


gested that from this separation the im- 
plication fairly may be drawn that a re- 
duction by the court of a valid sentence 
after it has been partly served is, in ef- 


| fect, an invasion of the power to pardon 
| Offenses, including the power to com-| 
| mute, vested in the Executive by Article | 


II, section 2, cl. 1, of the Constitution. 


|Rule Limits Control 


To One Court Term 
The general rule is that judgments, 


decrees and orders are within the control | 


of the court during the term at which 
they were made. They are then deemed 
to be “in the breast of the court” mak- 
ing them, and subject to be amended, 
modified, or vacated .by that court. God- 


| dard v. Ordway, 101 U. S. 745, 752. The 
|rule is not confined to civil cases, but 


applies in criminal cases as well, pro- 
vided the punishment be not augmented. 
Ex parte Lange, 18 Wall. 163, 167-174; 
Basset v. United States, 9 Wall. 38. In 
the present case the power of the court 
was exercised to mitigate the punish- 
ment, not to increase it, and is thus 
brought within the limitation. Wharton, 
in Criminal Pl. and Pr., 9th Ed., section 
913, says: “As a general practice, the 


sentence,, when imposed by a court of | 


record, is within the power of the court 


during the session in which it is entered, 
and may be amended at any time during | 
such session, provided a punishment al- | 


ready partly suffered be not increased.” 


The distinction that the court during | 


the same term may amend a sentence so 
as to mitigate the punishment, but not 
so as to increase it, is not based upon 


the ground that the court has lost con- | 


trol of the judgment in the latter case, 
but upon the ground that to increase 
the penalty is to subject the defendant 
to double punishment for the same of- 
fense in violation of the Fifth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which provides 
that no person shall “be subject for the 
same Offense to be twice put in jeopardy 
of life or limb.” This is the basis of the 
decision in Ex parte Lange, supra. There, 
the punishment prescribed by statute 
was imprisonment for not more than 
one year or a fine of not less than $10 


nor more than $200; but Lange was! 


sentenced to one year’s imprisonment 
and to pay’ $200 fine. Five days after 
the imprisonment had begun, after pay- 
ment of the fine and during the same 
term, Lange was brought before the 
same court on a writ of habeas corpus; 
an order was entered vacating th 
former judgment, and he was again 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment 
from that time. This court stated the 
rule to be, p. 167: “The general power 
of the court over its own judgments, 
orders, and decrees, in both civil and 
criminal cases, during the existence of 
the term at which they are first made, 
is undeniable.” The court declared, how- 
ever, that the power could not be so used 
as to violate the constitutional guar- 


antee against double punishment, hold- | 


ing (p. 173) that this guarantee applied 
to all cases where a second punishment 
is attempted to be inflicted for the same 
offense by a judicial sentence: 

“For of what: avail is the constitutional 
protection against more than one trial 
if there can be any number of sentences 
pronounced on the same verdict? Why 
an PPE 
Dec. 12, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 
57/30, Gaige Signal Corp. et al. v. Rao En- 
gineering. Co., Inc. Doe, E 57/31, Gaige 
Signal Corp et al. v. J. L. Goodrich, 

1783861. (See Re. 17821.) 

Re, 15278. (See 1558437.) 

Re. 16618, J. B. Kemp, Pad holder, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 43/290, Clark Loose 
Leaf Mfg. Co. v. Eclipse Fountain Pen & 
Pencil Co. Dismissed under equity rule 
57 (notice Dec. 8, 1930). 

Re. 16826, C. Stein, Recuperative furnace, 
appeal filed Nov. 12, 1980, C. C. A., 3d Cir., 
Doc. 4528, Rust Engineering Co. v. Chap- 
man-Stein Co. 

Re, 17407, A. J. Lane, Fopephie spray, 
filed Dec. 11, 1980, D. C., S. D. Ohio, E, 
Div., Doc. 841, The Hamilton Mfg. Co. v. 
The Dayton Display Fixture Co. et al. 

Re. 17602, R. O. Nelson, Variable traffic 
siznal, filed Oct, 30, 1930, D. C., E. D. N. 
Y., Doc. 5243, Automatic Signal Corp. vy. 
Gem Engineering Corp. Same, filed Dec, 
18, 1930, D. C. Md., Doe, E 1811, Automatic 
Signal Corp. v. C, Adler Jr. 

Re. 17821, H. H. Steinman, Antifrost de- 
vice for windows, 1783861, E. A. Thiem, 
same, filed Dec. 8, 1930, D. C. Minn., 4th 
Div., Doc. E 1879, No Frost Clear Vision 
Shield Co, v, Janney Semple Hill & Co, , 

Des. 74248. (See 1673727.) 


had im-| 


the | 


is it that, having once been tried and 
found guilty, he can never be tried again 
for that offense? Manifestly, it is not 
the danger or jeopardy. of being a sec- 
ond time faynd guilty. It is the punish- 
ment that would legally follow the sec- 
ond conviction which is the real danger 
guarded against by the Constitution, But, 
if, after judgment has been rendered on 
the conviction, and the sentence of that 
judgment executed on the criminal, he 
can be again sentenced on that conyic- 
tion to another and different punish- 
ment, or to endure the same punishment 
a second time, is the constitutional re- 
striction of any value? Is not its in- 
tent and its spirit in such a case as 
much violated as if a new trial had been 
had, and on a second conviction a second 
punishment inflicted ? 


“The argument seems to us irresistible, 
and we do not doubt that the Constitu- 
tion was designed as much to prevent the 
criminal from being twice punished for 
the same offense as from being twice 
tried for it.” 
| But the court immediately proceeded, to 
say, p. 174: 

“If the court, for instance, had reéen- 
dered a judgment for two years’ im- 
prisonment, it could no doubt, on its 
own motion, have vacated that judg- 
'ment during the term and rendered a 
| judgment for one year’s imprisonment; 
or, if no part of the sentence had been 
| executed, it could have rendered a judg- 
wee $200 fine after vacating the 
| first.’ 
| Then returning to the question of double 
| punishment, and reciting that Lange had 
| paid the fine and had undergone five 
| days of the one year’s imprisonment first 
| imposed, the court said, p. 175: 
| “ * * * can the court vacate that 
judgment entirely, and without reference 
to what has been done under it, impose 
another punishment on the prisoner on 
that same verdict? To do’so is to punish 
him twice for the same offense. He is 
| not only put in jeopardy twice, but put 
to actual punishment twice for the same 
thing.” 


Prior Decisions of Court 
| Said to Settle Rule 


The Lange case and the Basset case, 
| Supra, probably would have set at rest 
; the question here presented had it not 
been for a statement in United States 
| Vv. Murray, 275 U. S. 347, 358. In that 
| case this court held that where the de- 
| fendant had begun to serve his sentence 
| the district court was without power, 
under the Probation Act of Mar. 4, 1925, 
to grant him probation; and, citing Ex 
parte Lange as authority, said: “The 
beginning of the service of the sentence 
|in a criminal case ends the power of 
the court even in the same term to change 
it. But the Murray case involved the 
construction of the Probation Act, not 
| the general powers of the court over 
its judgments. The words quoted were 
used by way of illustration bearing upon 
the congressional intent, but were not 
|necessary to the conclusion reached, 
That they state the rule more broagll 

than the Lange case warrants is ai¥- 
| parent from the foregoing review. of that 


case. 
The rule thus being settled for this 
court by its prior decisions, we need no 
| discuss the conflicting State cases nor the 
| conflicting decisions of lower Federal 
| courts which are cited, further than to 
| Say that the Federal cases cited by the 
Government in support of its position are 
| comparatively recent, and at least in 
some instances rest upon the general 
statement in the Murray case just quoted. 
The earlier view is to the contrary. Thus 
|in the case of In re Graves, 117 Fed. 798, 
where a person had been resentenced to 
serve for a period of one and one-half 
years after having been imprisoned for 
;a number of days under a sentence of 
two years, the court refused to discharge 
him on habeas corpus, saying: 


|No Usurpation of 
Executive’s Powers 


| “It involves only the inquiry whether 
| the court possessed the power to recall 
| the prisoner, set aside the sentence, and 
| impose another modified sentence during 
| the same term, notwithstanding the fact 
jalleged that execution of the former 
| sentence had commenced; and, whatever 
diversity of opinion appears in other 
jurisdictions, the doctrine is established 
in the Federal courts that such power 
exists, and that it is applicable as well 
where the original sentence was in ex- 
cess of jurisdiction. Citing, among 
other cases, Ex parte Lange and Basset 
v. United States, supra.] In Ex parte 
Lange, supra, the doctrine so stated is 
distinctly recognized, but the case is dis- 
tinguished as one where the statute au- 
| thorized imprisonment, or fine, in the 
alternative only, and the sentence im- 
posed both; and the majority opini@h 
merely holds that new sentence of im- 
prisonment alone cannot be imposed 
after payment of the fine, which oper- 
ated as a satisfaction of the prior judg- 
ment. The sentence under which this pe- 
titioner is imprisoned is in all respects 
more favorable to him than was the 
original sentence, and escape therefrom 
is sought on the ground of change in the 
place of imprisonment after he had ‘en- 
| tered upon the service’ of the first sen- 
tence, 

_“As the place. of imprisonment was 
discretionary, and in no sense affected 
the jurisdiction, and the power of the 
court over its own judgment within the 
term is undeniable (Ex parte Lange, 
supra), I am clearly of opinion that 
the sentence ani commitment in question 
are valid, and, no ground appearing to 
grant the petitioner the benefits of a 
writ of ‘habeas, corpus, the application 
is denied.” 

_ With this application of the rule and 
interpretation of the prior decisiqns of 
this court, we entirely agree. 

We find nothing in the suggestion that 
the action of the district court in re- 
ducing the punishment after the prisoner 
had served a part of the imprisonment 
| originally imposed was a usurpation of 
the pardoning power of the executive, 
The judicial power and the executive 
power over sentences are readily dis- 
tinguishable. To render judgment is a 
judicial function. To carry the judg- 
ment into effect is an executive func- 
tion. To cut short a sentence by an act 
of clemency is an exercise of executive 
power which abridges the enforcement 
of the judgment, but does not alter it 
| qua judgment. To reduce a sentence by 
amendment alters the terms of the judg- 
|ment itself and is a judicial act as much 
|as the imposition of the sentence in the 
first instance. 

The question propounded must be aw- 
; swered in the affirmative, 

It is so ordered. « 
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AutHorizen Statements ONLY Arm Presented Herein. Berne 
PuBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILy 


y Laxpayer Is Permitted to Recover 


Fund Credited to 


Application of Overassessment to Additional, 


Levy in Prior Year Construed as Payment 
After Time Limit Had Expired 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Where the time had 
run on an additional tax for 1917, the 
Commissioner had nv right to appiy an 
overassessment for 1918 thereto, the 
District Court for the Northern: District 
of Ohio has held. 

The taxpayer could recover the item 
credited, since the credit amounted to a 
payment of the 1917 tax after the time 
limit for collection of such tax had ex- 
pired, the opinion ruled. 


REEVES BROTHERS COMPANY 


Vv. 

C. F. RoutzaAHNn, CoLLector oF IN- 
7 TERNAL REVENUE. 

District Court, Northern District of Ohio. 

No. 16150. 

JOHN E. HuGues, for plaintiff; WILFRED 
J. MAHON and H. C. CLARK for de- 
fendant. 

Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 3, 1931 

WEstT, District Judge.—In this case the 
facts were stipulated and a jury waived. 

he questions concern voluntary over- 

yiments of income and profits taxes 
for 1918 and 1919, applied as credits to 
additional taxes for 1917. An unlim- 
ited waiver executed by plaintiff for 

1917 expired on Apr. 1, 1924. The de- 

fendant became Collector on Jan. 23, 

1922, and was not in office when the 

1918 and 1919 taxes were paid. 

On Mar. 29, 1924, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue signed a special 
assessment list, upon which appeared an 
additional assessment against the plain- 
tiff for 1917 of $95,527.60; and on the 
same day a schedule of overassessments 
showing overassessments against plain- 
tiff of $54,841.40 for 1918 and $34,- 
764.26 for 1919. 

After receipt of these documents the 
defendant Collector, pursuant to instruc- 
tions, examined plaintiff’s accounts and 
credited $26,453.87 of the overassess- 
ment for 1918, and the entire over- 
assessment for 1919 against the addi-| 
tional taxes assessed for 1917. This ac- 
tion is to recover these two items so 
credited, as plaintiff claims, after their! 
collection was barred by the statute. 


Attempted Adjustment 


Considered as Collection 


The defendant contends that plaintiff 
is in reality endeavoring to recover the | 
overpayments of 1918 and 1919 taxes} 
made in 1919 and 1920. But such orig-| 
inal collection was not the end of the) 
Government’s connection with the over-| 
payments. In 1924 it undertook by the 
credit method to apply a portion thereof 
against plaintiff’s tax liability for 1917, 
and I think this amounted to the col-| 
lection in 1924 of so much of the 1917 | 
tax as equalled the credits thus applied. | 
Swift & Co. v. U. S., 68 Ct. of Cl. 97; | 
Brady v. U. S., 24 F. (2d) 205; Peerless 
Paper Box Mfg. Co. v. Routzahn, 22- F. | 
(2d) 459; National Tool Co. v. Routzahn, | 
28 F. (2d) 914. | 

In Cu. Bull. No. 4, Income Tax Rulings, | 
p. 336, the first head-note of an opinion | 
by the solicitor reads: 

“1, Where there has been an overpay- | 
ment of taxes on an income return for) 





iment but did not initiate a proceeding 


| by him or fpr the recovery of any money | 


rbut quite the contrary, still he is liable | 


Uncollectible Tax 


change the situation. That was merely 


fortuitous. 

Without such knowledge, the Commis- 
sioner’s certificate and his instructions 
to the Collector would have been just 
what they were.. Although aware of the 
unpaid additional tax, he could not know 
that credits would result, for he did not 
know that the overassessments were also 
overpayments. I do not see that‘ the 
30-day letter or notice of jeopardy as- 
sessment enter into the question. They | 
were preliminary steps to a valid assess- | 


to collect. 
Statute Said to Have 


Run Against Collection 


yA further defense is that the action 
was not properly brought against the | 
collector. This court is committed to| 
the view that it was. Peerless Paper 
Box Mfg. Co. v. Routzahn, supra; Na- 
tional Tool Co. v. Routzahn, supra. The 
extent of a collector’s personal liability 
under the income tax laws is indicated | 
by R. S. 989 (23:842 U. S. C.).. Aron- 
son v. Murphy, 109 U. S. 288; Detroit! 
Hotel Co. v. Brady, 273 Fed. 995-6. | 

This statute provides that no execu-: 
tion shall issue against the collector | 
when a recovery is had in-any suit or| 
proceeding against him for any act done 
exacted by or paid to him and by him| 
paid into the Treasury, in the perform- | 
ance of his official duty, upon certificate 
of the court that there was probable 
cause for the act done or that the col-| 
lector acted under proper directions. 

While he is not suable for taxes 
illegally collected by his predecessor, in 
the collection of which he had no partici- | 
pation, Smietanka v. Steel Co., 257 U.| 
S. 1; Union Trust Co. v. Wardell, 258 
U. S. 537, the statute evidently contem- 
plates personal liability for his own acts, | 
which turn out to have been illegal and | 
caused loss to the taxpayer, even where 
he carried out instructions and was in 
the performance of his duty. 

When a collector exacts taxes shown 
to be due by a tax return or by a find-| 
ing of the Commissioner, there is no| 
element of personal wrongdoing involved, | 


to suit even after having paid the money 
into the Treasury, if it be shown that 
the taxes were not due. When the de- 


| members. dissented. 
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THE UNITED STA 


Public Aid Urged - 
On Cost of Major 


Traffic Arteries 


California Committee Criti- 
cizes Plan of Requiring 
Abutting Property Own- 
ers to Pay All Expenses 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Jan. 8. 

The plan of requiring abutting prop- 
erty owners to pay for the cost of major 
traffic arteries has worked a hardship 
on such owners, the California Legisla- 
tive Committee appointed to study ex- 
isting street improvement laws says in 
its report’ just submitted to Governor 
Young. The Committee stated that in 
its opinionrsome plan should be worked 
out whereby a contribution would be 
made from public funds for the paying 
of a portion of the cost of these im- 
provements. 

“It is the belief of this Committee,” 
the report declared, “that if proper time 
and effort could be devoted to it, the 
beneficial provisions of all these different 
statutes could be summarized and a 
procedure provided in three or four sep- 
arate statutes which would make it pos- | 
sible to accomplish all that is accom-| 
plished with the numerous statutes 
which we have today and with a mini- 
mum of the confusion and difficulty 
which now arises.” 

The committee was of the opinion that | 
a great deal of the dissatisfaction of 
the property owners with the present 
method of making public improvements 
is attributable to the use of the ad 
valorem plan. To this, one of the seven 


Other recommendations by the com- 
mittee were: The establishment of a 
debt oe the repeal of the pro- 
visions of statutes providing for en- 
forcement of special assessments through 
filing suit and that provision be made | 
for the foreclosure of assessments | 
through the office of the city or county 
treasurer; that assessments collectible 
in cash be, in all cases, colleeted di- 
rectly by the city or county with the 
elimination of collections by contractors; 
the reduction of penalties charged for 
delinquencies so far as this is possible 
without jeopardizing the enforcement of 
collections, and the reduction of the max- 
imuum interest rate to 8 per cent per 
annum; the elimination, so far as pos-| 
sible, of technical language in property 
descriptions in ordinances and notices; 
amendment of Bond Act used in conjunc- 
tion with the Opening and Widening Act 





fendant made the credits in this case! 
and certified them to the Commissioner | 
he participated in an act which as ef- 
fectually deprived plaintiff of its money | 
as if he had exacted or collected it, and | 
his liability is the same as in a case of 
actual’ collection. 

It so happened that the statute had 
run against collection by any method; 
consequently the defendant’s act was 
illegal. That was the situation in the 
Peerless Paper Box Mfg. Co. and Na-}| 
tional Tool Co. cases, supra. But I do} 
not rest the decision on that point, for 
liability should not depend on the par-, 
ticular ground of illegality. 

The cases cited by defendant where 
officers acting under a writ or in the 
exercise. of .executive or judicial discre- 


a certain yéar, and within five years | tion, or under the command of an act! 


of 1903, to extend term and to provide 
for automatic issuance as now provided 
in Improvement Act of 1911, 


Central Taxation Agency 
Proposed in New Jersey | 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Jan. 8. 
Centralization of all taxing activities 
of the State under one department and 
the creation of a separate State Depart- 
ment of Municipal Accounts are urged in 
a report submitted to Governor Morgan 
F. Larson by the legislative commission 
; appointed for the purpose of studying 
county and municipal taxation and ex- 

| penditures, 

The commission declared that it favors 
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Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


GYLLABI are 
Index and File Cards, 


Refunds and credits—Suit by taxpayer—Time fixed for allowance of credits— 
The time fixed for the allowance of credits for 1918 and 1919 overassessments 
could not have been earlier than the date the collector entered the credits and 
certified upon the schedule of refunds and credits that an examination of the 
taxpayer’s accounts “disclosed such items to be the portions of such previously 


allowed overassessment or reductions 


credit.”—Reeves Brothers Co. v. Routzahn. 


3399, Jan. 9, 1931. 


Refunds and credits—Suit by taxpayer—Overassessments for 1918 and 1919 


credited against 1917 tax— 


Where overassessments for 1918 and 1919 were applied against additional 
taxes for 1917 after the statute of limitations had run on such additional tax, ‘ 
the items credited could be recovered by suit.—Reeves Brothers Co, v. Routzahn. 
(D. C., N. D. Ohio.)—V U. S. Daily, 3399, Jan. 9, 1931. 


Refunds and credits—Suit by taxpayer—Credit against tax held to be payment 


thereof— 


Where the Commissioner, in 1924, credited 1918 and 1919 overassessments 
against additional taxes for 1917, such credit amounted to the collection, in 1924, 
of so much of the 1917 tax as equaled the credits thus applied.—Reeves Brothers 
Co. v. Routzahn. (D. C., N. D. Ohio.)—V U. S. Daily, 3399, Jan. 9, 1931. 


Refunds and credits—Suit by taxpayer—Proper parties—Suit against collector— 
Action held to have been properly brought against the Collector of Internal 
Revenue.—Reeves Brothers Co. v. Routzahn. 


Daily, 3399, Jan. 9, 1931. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Rebates to Adjust TaxOverassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassesments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Estate of Donald MacRae 

Estate of Donald MacRae, Hugh Mac- 
Rae et al., Executors, Wilmington, N. C. 

An overassesment of estate tax in 
favor of’ the taxpayer is determined in 
the amount of $22,702.08. 


The overassessment is caused by the 


allowance of a credit under the provi- | 


sions of séction 301 (b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 
Edward G. Budd 

Edward G. Budd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
An overassessment of income tax and 
interest in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
termined as follows: 1921, $74,147.29. 

The amount of $53,543.67 of the over- 
assessment results from the decision of 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals 
entered in the instant case for the above 
year, Docket No. 12414, pursuant to the 
mandate of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Tihrd Circuit, 
Budd y. Commissioner (43 Fed. (2d) 
509). 

The balance of the overassessment 


amounting to $20,603.62 is due to the | 
interest asserted at the| 


remission of ‘ 
time a deficiency in tax was assessed 
since the determination of the overas- 


sessment results in a proportionate re-| 


duction of the interest. 
Woodward Iron Co. 

Woodward Iron Company, Woodward, 
Ala. Overassessments of income and 
profits taxes and interest in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as_ follows: 
1915, $2,494.73; 1916, $5,643.19; 1917, 
$120,215.30; 1918, $739,555.09; 1924, $11,- 
586.35. rie 

Additional allowances for depreciation 
for each of the above years cause $216,- 
850.67 of the overassessments. After 


|thorough and extensive field examina- 


TES DAILY: FRIDAY, JANU 


printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


Purchase of Club Stock 
Liable to Federal Tax 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 8.—A_ person 
who purchased a share of stock in a 
golf club from a retiring member must 
pay the Federal club dyes tax om the 
‘ purchase price, the Circuit Court of Ap-, 
peals for the Second Circuit has just 
held in a case entitled Munn v. Bowers. 

Ownership of the stock was a’ condi- 
tion of membership, the epinion ex-| 
plained. The purchase price of the! 
shares was $4,500 and the tax amounted 
to $450. ! 


and filed for reference. 


of tax liability subject to refund or 
(D. C., N. D. Ohio.) —V U. S. Daily, 


Illinois Tax Commissioner 
Announces His Resignation | 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Jan. 8. 

The chairman of the Illinois State Tax 
Commission, William H. Malone, has an- 
nounced his resignation. | 


| Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals | 


Promulgated Jan. 8 
Anaheim Sugar Company. Docket No. | 
13521. 

Certain rentals received in 1920 by 
the Aldrich Land Company, a cor- 
poration affiliated with the _ peti- 
tioner, held, to be the income of the 
Aldrich Land Company. 

R. D. Davis. Docket No. 21237. 

In 1922, the petitioner exchanged 
stock in one corporation, held for in- 
vestment, for stock in another cor- 


(D. C., N. D. Ohio.)—V WU. S. 


profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer 
| are determined as follows: 1917, $44,- poration of a like kind and use, plus 
1691.23; 1920, $201,003.99; 1921, $77,-| a small amount of cash. The ex- 

| 830.98; 1922, $7,969.49. | change was made preparatory to dis- 

| Of the overassessments the amount solution of the old corporation. Held, 

| of $227,828.36 is caused by the allow- that no deductible loss resulted, from 
lance of additional deductions for ordi-| such transaction, under section 202 

| nary and necessary business expenses in- (c)(1) of the Revenue Act of 1921. 
|curred since, after field investigations} Willard W. White, Arthur P. Pollard. 
|of the taxpayer’s books of account and| Docket Nos. 31300, 31301. 

{records and conferences held in the Bu- The petitioners were members of 
reau, it is determined that the deductions} g partnership which settled some of 
|claimed in the tax returns were erro-| the debts of one member. These 
jneously understated. Sections 5,Revenue| debts were created before the part- 
Act of 1916, and 214(a)(1), Revenue| nership was formed, ¢nd had no re- 
Acts of 1918 and 1921; articles 8, Regu- lation to the business of the firm. 
jlations 33, and 101, Regulations 45! The settlement was made for the 

| purpose of relieving the debtor part- 


land 62. 
| The amount of $52,063.36 is caused ner from worry and annoyance. 
Held,the amount of the settlement is 


|by adjustments to the reported valua- | 
|tions of the opening and closing in- not deductible, either as a loss or as 
| ventories for the years 1920, 1921 and an ordinary and necessary business 
| 1922 since, after thorough and extensive expense. 

Leonard S. Hentz. Docket No. 41597. 


| the taxpayer’s 
The Mar. 1, 1913, fair market 


| field examinations of 
|books of account and records, it is de-| 
value of certain real estate sold by 
the petitioner in 1925, determined. 


|termined that the valuations reported 
Edmond A. Hughes. Docket No. 44113. 


| Revalua- 
The real question presented is 


| Were materially understated. 

tions are made and result in increases | 
whether there was a statutory de- 
ficiency asserted by the respondent 


to the opening inventories in excess | 
of the increases to the closing inven- 
tories for each year. Sections 203, Rev- | 
j}enue Acts of 1918 and 1921; articles| 
1582 to 1584, inclusive, Regulations 45,| for the year 1924. : 
as amended by T. D. 3296 (C. B. I-1, 40),| The Revenue Act of 1928, section 
and 1582 to 1584, inclusive, Regulations} 271, defines a deficiency and the Rev- 
62; Appeals of F. N. Johnson Company,; enue Act of 1924 and the Revenue 
2 B. T. A. 256 and Ashtabula Bow Socket a of 1926 contain the same defini- 
ion. 
Under the terms of the above defi- 
nition the respondent has asserted a 
deficiency in this case. The statute 


|Company, 2 B. T. A. 396. 

| Of the overassessments $37,701.06 is 
does not require that the amount as- 
serted by the Commissioner exceed 


|due to the allowance of a deduction for 
the amount shown on the return as 


a loss sustained on the sale of certain | 

assets. After a thorough investigation 
the tax, but the amount shown on the 
return decreased by the amounts 


|and an examination of the taxpayer’s 
previously credited, refunded or oth- 








{books of account and records by field 
|examiners, the fact of the loss, as well 
las the time when sustained, have been 
|established and verified. Section 214(a) 


Cane 
INDEX 


| & Co., Ine. 


| (5), Revenue Act of 1921; article 141, 
| Regulations 62. : 
| Certain book adjustments necessary in| 


from the date the return was due the! 
overpayment is credited to taxes due on 
an income return for a subsequent year, | 
such credit constitutes payment or part 
payment of taxes for the year in which| 
it was applied.” 

Among the authorities sustaining his 
view, the solicitor cites the following: | 

“In its restricted sense ‘payment’ has | 
been defined to be the discharge in money | 
of a sum due. In more liberal and gen-| 
eral terms, it may be defined as any-| 
thing which the creditor accepts, or in| 
law should accept, in satisfaction and: 
discharge of the debt due him.” Bouton! 
v. Hill, 38 N. Y. S. 438. | 

And from Bouvier, 2542: | 

“An actual transfer of claim or credit | 
assented to by all the parties is a good) 
payment.” 

In Boston Pressed Metal Co. v. United | 
States, 42 Fed: (2d) 312, the Court of | 
Claims says: | 

“When the collector applied part of the 
money, which was due on the refund, to | 
another tax, the relation of plaintiff and | 
defendant to the transaction so far as 
this question is concerned was in law the 
same as if the collector had received cash 
from the plaintiff.” 

Moses v. United States, 43 F. (2d) 653, 
seems to be against the conclusion 
reached; but it will be noted from the 
last paragraph of the opinion that both 
parties asserted that action to be one to 
recover an overpayment rather than an 
illegal credit. 
that the case at bar is a suit to recover 
the alleged illegal credits. 


Credits Made More Than 
Five Years After Return 


of the 1917 additional tax involved was 
effected when the credits were allowed, 
and under the weight of present author- 
ity this could not have been earlier than 
Apr. 21, 1924, the date the collector en- 
tered the credits and certified upon the 
schedule of refunds and credits that an 
examination of plaintiff’s accounts “dis- 
closed such items to be the portions of 
such previously allowed overassessments 
or reductions of tax liability subject to 
refund or credit.” Girard Trust Co. v. 
U. S., 270 U. S. 168; U. S. v. Boston 
Buick Co., 35 F. (2d) 560; West Leech- 
burg Steel Co. v. U. S., 40 F. (2d) 131; 
Pottstown Iron Co. v. U. S., id. 142; Rev- 
olution Cotton Mills v. U. S., 41 Fed. 
(2d) 898; Swift & Co. v. U. S., supra, 

Plaintiff filed its 1917 tax return on 
Apr. 2, 1918, and as the credits were al- 
lowed and collection made more than 
five years thereafter, and after the expi- 
ration of the waiver on Apr. 1, 1924, 
neither suit nor distraint for collection 
would then lie. Sec. 250 (d) Rev. Act 
1921; Bowers v. Lighterage Co., 273 U. 
S. 346, 

The credits were allowed in 1924, more 
than five years after Mar. 15, 1919, and 
less than five years after Mar. 15, 1920, 
when returns for 1918 and 1919; respec- 
tively, were due. But as plaintiff filed its 
claim for refund of the 1918 overpay- 
ment on Mar. 15, 1923, and as the Com- 
missioner could credit the overpayment 
for 1919 when he did without a claim be- 
ing filed, the action can not be de- 
feated on the ground that the credits 
were allowed contrary to the provisions 
of section 252, Revenue Act 1921. 

Defendant contends that even though 
the final step in allowance aad applica- 
tion of credits may not have been within | 
the running of the statute, the fact that | 
in this case, when he certified the over- 
assessments for'1918 and 1919 the Com-} 
eae vr knew of plaintiff’s liability for 

e additional tax for 1917, does not 





of Congress, etc., were held n#& person-| the appointment of a single head of the 





tions of the taxpayer’s books of accounts | order to restate the taxpayer’s net in- 


erwise repaid should be considered 
together in determining whether 
there is a deficiency. The amount 
now asserted by the Commissioner 
as a deficiency exceeds the amount 


}erable to overpayments 


; Government, after exacting payment by 


There is no question but q 


ally liable, have no application, if, as I} 
think, the above statute makes the de-| 
tendant liable to suit. 


Plaintiff’s Motion 
Filed in Time 


_ I think the plaintiff’s action was filed 
in time. The taxes sued for were col- 
lected on or after Apr. 21, 1924, and} 
claim for refund was filed Apr. 21, 1928, | 
which was within the proper time. The | 
claim was rejected on July 25, 1929, and 
this action commenced Feb. 11, 1930, | 
which, although more than five years| 
after payment, was within two years | 
after disallowance of the claim. R. S.| 
8226 (26:156 U.S. C.). . 

Another contention of defendant is 
that as section 609, Revenue Act of 1925, 
declares that credits applied to a tax lia- 
bility after the statute has outlawed 
collection, are void, no taxes could pos- | 
sibly have been paid by the credits here | 
considered. And that the Government’s 
possession of plaintiff’s money ‘is ref-| 
of 1918 and’ 
1919 taxes only. For this view no direct | 
authority is cited, and I decline to so 
hold, 

If Congress had intended that 





the 


the credit method, would be permitted to 
keep the money and the taxpayer have | 
no remedy because the transaction (con- 
ucted solely by the Government’s 
agents) was void, it would have ex- 
presséd that purpose in unmistakable 
language. To construe the word “void” 
as defendant suggests, would convert 
what Congress intended as a shield for 
the taxpayer into a sword for the Govy- 
ernment, 

“It is rarely that things are wholly 
void and without force and effect as to 
all persons and for all purposes, and 
incapable of being made otherwise. 
Things are voidable which are valid and 
effectual until they are avoided by some 
act; while things are often said to be 
void which are without validity until 
confirmed.” Weeks v. Bridgman, 159 
U. S. 541, 547. 

Payments Not 
Construed as Voluntary 

The overpayments originally came 
into defendant’s possession and _ thei 
credits were applied prior to the enact- 
ment of the Revenue Act of 1924. . Sec- 
tion 1014(a) (26:156 U. S. C.) for the} 
first time authorized recovery of taxes 
voluntarily paid. Defendant claims the 
right to defend on the ground of vol- 
untary pgment and that the Act of} 
1924 cou¥%i not or at least did not take 
that right away. 

The character of the original over- 
payments is not important, and how can 
it be said ‘that payment by credits with 
which we are now concerned was volun- 
tary, when the plaintiff had no part or 
voice in the matter? Nothing in the 
record indicates that the taxpayer ac- 
quiesced in the collection and payment 
of the 1917 taxes after the statute had 
run, by means of these credits, which 
Congress has since declared are void. 

If plaintiff did acquiesce, still, as said 
in Klein’s Income Taxation, p, 1648, “the 
1924 Act comvletely abolished the neces- 
sity for protest as a prerequisite to re- 
covery of overpayment in actions com-| 
menced after its enactment,” citing | 
eases and statins; that Warner v. Walsh, | 
27 F. (2d) 952, holdifig to the contrary | 
is not sound. , | 

For both reasons given, this defense! 
is not available. The case,of John B.| 
Semple & Co. v. Lewellyn, 1 F. (2d) 





| recommendation was made with respect 
| to the post of Commissioner of Munici- 
| pal Accounts. It was also suggested that 


proposed State Tax Department for a 
long term, preferably 10 years. A like 


the powers of the latter Department be 
enlarged and that municipal audits be 
conducted directly by the Department. 

A series of detailed reports dealing 
with various problems of county and mu- 
nicipal taxation will be presented at an 
early date, according to the Secretary of 
State, Joseph F. S. Fitzpatrick, who is 
secretary of the Commission. 


Merger of Tax Agencies 
In North Carolina Proposed | 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Jan. 8. 

The creation of a Department of Fi- 
nance is proposed in a report just sub- 
mitted to the Governor of North Caro- 
lina by the Institute for Government} 
Research of Brookings Institution. 

The report proposes to centralize in 
this department all duties relating to the 
assessment and collection of taxes and 
management of debt, while the control 
would be that exercised by a proposed 
service of general administration, di- 
rectly under the Governor. 

Under the proposed scheme the new! 
department would consist of 11 bureaus, 
namely, office of commisSioner, bureau 
of administration, bureau of property 
assessments, bureau of income assess- 
ments, bureau of motor vehicles, bureau 
of miscellaneous taxes, bureau of re- 
search and statistics, bureau of the 
treasury, State sinking fund commis- 
sion, board of equalization (of educa- 
tion), board of tax appeals. 

The report also recommends that the 
assessment date be changed to Jan. 1 
to correspond with the Virginia date. 
The North Carolina date is now Apr. 1, 
and the difference in the two dates| 
makes it possible for some companies| 





to transport their materials from one) 
State to another and thereby legally| 
escape the payment of a considerable 
sum in taxes in both States, the report 
declares. 


745, cited by -the defendant, has been 
examined. And it must be admitted that 
on the question of the collector’s lia- 
bility, this epinion probably runs counter 
to it. However, if we take the language 
on p. 743 that the Commissioner after 
having determined overpayments for two 
years and a deficiency for another “df- 
rected that the shortage for 1917 be 
charged against the overpayments of 
1916 and 1918 and the balance returned 
by the collector to plaintiff,’ liserally, 
the collector certainly had little to do 
with the transaction. The court thought | 
he was not liable because he had nothin 
whatever to do with the overassessment, 
and gave no weight tojanything he did 
in crediting the over#ayments, or, as 
it is stated, charging the shortage for 
1917 against such overpayments, 

Under authorities cited supra I think 
that even this was such an act done by 
him in the collection of the shortage as 
makes a collector liable to suit. 

In the case at bar it is shown that the 
defendant examined the plaintiff’s ac- 
counts and did other things of which no 
mention is made in the Semple case. 
Still I am frank to say that I hardly 
think the cases are distinguishable for 
this reason and regret the court’s in- 
ability to agree with that decision. 

Judgment will be entered for the 
plaintiff, ! 





and records and conferences in the Bu- 
reau it is determined that the amounts 
deducted in the returns are less than the 
reasonable deductions to which the tax- 
payer is entitled under the provisions of 
sections II-G (b), Revenue Act of 1913, 
12 (a) Second, Revenue Act of 1916, and 
234 (a) (7), Revenue Acts of 1918 and 
1924. Appeal of Even Realty Company 
1 B. T. A. 355. 

The allowance of a deduction from the 
reported income for: the taxable year 
i918 for the amortization of the cost 
of war facilities under the provisions of 
sections 234 (a) (8), Revenue Act of 
1918, and 1209, Revenue Act of 1926, 
causes $202,241.34 of the overassessment 
for that year. In determining the 
amount of the allowable deduction the 
amortizable ‘costs have been carefully 
analyzed by Bureau engineers and all 
relevant factors have been carefully con- 
sidered. Appeal of Manville Jenckes 
Company, 4 B. T. A. 765; United States 
v. Corona Coal Company (23 Fed. (2d) 
675). - 

Of the overassessments the amount 
of $28,736.99 is caused by the allowance 
of deductions representing the depre- 
ciated cost of certain capital assets aban- 
doned during the years 1915, 1916 and 
i918. Sections II-G (b), Revenue Act of 
i913, 12 (a) Second, Revenue Act of 
1916, and 234 (a) (4), Revenue Act of 
1918; articles 143 and 561, Regulations 
45; Fraser Brick Company v. Commis- 
sioner, 10 B. T. A. 1252. 

The allowance of deductions for de- 
pletion fof the years 1915, 1916, and 1918 
under the provisions of sections II-G (b), 
Revenue Act of 1913, 12 (a) Second, Rev- 
enue Act of 1916, and 234 (a) (9), Rev- 
enue Act of 1918 causes $65,508.54 of 
the overassessments.. The deductions al- 
lowed have been carefully determined 
after field examinations by Bureau engi- 
neers and careful consideration of all 
relevant factors and represent reason- 
able allowance authorized by the effective 


| statutes. 


Of the overassessment for 1918 the 
amount of $330,532.16 is caused by the 
allowance of a deduction from the 1918 
income under the provisions of section 
204, Revenue Act of 1918, representing 
a net operating loss incurred during the 
taxable year 1919. 


The amount of $33,270.76 is caused | 
by the allowance of miscellaneous de-| 


ductions from the reported incomes, in- 
cluding repairs, bond discount, taxes and 
adjustments to reserve accounts, the pro- 
priety of which has been verified by field 
examinations and careful consideration 
in the Bureau. 

The balance of the overassessments 
in the amount of $2,354.20 is caused 
by the remission of interest assessed 
on a deficiency in tax for the year 1924, 
since the determination of* an overas- 
sessment results in a proportionate re- 
duction of the interest. 

Estate of W. Haffen 

Estate of Wilhelmina Haffen, John F. 
Frees et al., executors, New York, N. Y. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $58,684.95, 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provisions 
of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 1926, 
representing the amount of State inher- 
itance taxes paid subsequent to the filing 
of the Federal estate tax return. Arti- 
cle 9(a), Regulations 70. 

Estate of Sol Rosenbloom 

Estate of Sol Rosenbloom, Celia 
Rosenbloom, et al., executors, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Overassessments of income and 


ventures cause $8,-| 
634.90 of the overassessments. The bal-| 
lance of the overassessments in_ the| 
|amount of $5,267.96 is due to the allow- 
lance of a deduction for a contribution 
|made in the year 1921 but deducted by | 
| the taxpayer in the year 1920, and which | 
| has been disallowec in yc apa po! the | 
iability ha year. Sections! pa 
fate) oan eitta). (it). oenes Act | others as contended by the petitioner. 
lof 1921: articles 21, 22, 23 and 2651,} ; Held further that the statute of 
| Regulations 62 ’ ’ | limitations does not bar assessment 
utain ot 2. C. Gudea and collection of the deficiencies in 


Estate of John C. Guinn, Charles B. | controversy since the returns were 
Guinn, administrator, Carthage, Mo. An false and fraudulent. 
overassessment o* estate tax in favor | ~~~ 
lof the taxpayer is determined in the| Vor of the taxpayer is determined in 
amount of $64,229.12. |the amount of $29,703.73. 

The overassessment is caused by the| Of the overassessment, $29,422.47 is 
allowance of a credit under the provisi- | Caused by the allowance of a credit under 
ons of section 301 (b), Revenue Act of | the provisions of section 301 (b), Reve- 
1926, representing the amount of State | nue Act of 1926, representing the amount 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the|0f State inheritance taxes paid subse- 
filing of the Federal estate tax return.| quent to the filing of the Federal estate 
Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. |tax return. Article 9 (a), Regula- | 

Estate of D. A. Wells jtions 70. 

Estate of David A. Wells, Katherine The balance of the overassessment in 
M. Wells, executrix, Johnstown, N. Y.| the amount of $281.26 is due to the re- 
An overassessment of estat. tax and in-|™ission of interest assessed on a defi- 
terest in favor of the taxpayer is de-|ciency in tax, since the determination of 


jcome from joint shown as the tax on the return’ de- 


creased by the amount previously re- 
funded. * 

The National City Bank of New York, 
Executors, of the Estate of Robert 
Jill, Deceased. Docket No. 47671. 

Held on the evidence that the taxes 
in controversy have not been paid by 





termined in the amotint of $30,022.66. 

Of the overassessment $29,753.80 is | 
caused by the allowance of a credit un- | 
der the provisions of section 301(b),| 
Revenue Act of 1926, representing the| 
amount of State inheritance taxes paid} 
subsequent to.the filing of the Federal | 
estate tax return. Article 9(a), Regu- 
lations 70. 

The amount of $266.13 results from 
reductions of the values of certain stocks 
and bonds included in the gross estate 
since it is determined that the valua-| 
tions reported in the tax return were 
erroneously overstated. Section 302(a),| 
Revenue Act of 1926; article 13, Regu- | 
lations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $2.73 is due to the re- 
mission of interest assessed on a defi-| 
clency in tax, since the determination 
of an overassessment results in a pro- 
portionate reduction of the interest. 

Estate of C. E. Horton | 

Estate of Chauncey E. Horton, Harry | 
C. Horton et al., executors, New York, 
N. Y. An overassessment of estate tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined 
in the amount of $339,171.55. 

The overassessment is caused by the| 
allowance of a credit under the pro- 
visions of section 301(b),- Revenue Act 
of 1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the | 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. | 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

Estate of G. H. Lindenberger 

Estate of G. H. Lindenberger, The 
Louisville Tryst Cg., executor, Louis- 
ville, Ky. An overassessment of estate | 
tax in favor of the taxpayer is deter-| 
mined in the amount of $65,191.12. 

Of the overassessment the amount of | 
$64,879.69 is caused by the allowance} 
of a credit under the provisions of sec- 
tion 301 (b), Revenue Act of 1926, rep- 
resenting the amount of State inherit-| 
ance tax paid subsequent to he filing of | 
the Federal estate tax return. Article| 
9(a), Regulations’70. 

« The balance of the overassessment in| 
the amount of $311.43 represents a re-| 
mission of interest assessed in a prior| 
deficiency in tax, since the determina-| 
|tion of an overassessment of tax results| 
jin a proportionate reduction of the in- 
terest previoysly assessed. 

| Estate of E. G. Veith 

|__ Estate of Edward G. Veith, Emil G.| 
Veith et al., executors, New York, N. Y.| 
An overassessment of estate tax in fa-| 





}an overassessment results in a propor- 


| gross 
|amount which was erroneously included 
therein as a dividend. 


tionate reduction of the interest. 
Estate of J. C. Tomlinson 


Estate of John C. Tomlinson, The Eq- | 


uitable Trust Co. et al., executors, New 
York, N. Y. An overassessment of es- 
tate tax in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
termined in the amount of $59,982.24. 

Of the overassessment $59,963.20 
caused by the allowance of a credit un- 
der the provisions of section 301 (b), 
Revenue Act of 1926, representing the 
amount of State inheritance taxes paid 
subsequent to the filing of the Federal 
estate tax return. Article 9 (a), Regula- 
tions 70, 

The alance of the overassessment in 


in tax, since the determination of an 
overassessment results in a proportionate 
reduction of the interest. 
J. M. Walsh 

J. M. Walsh, Mobile, Ala. Overassess- 
ments of ificome tax in favor of the tax- 
payer are determined as follows: 1920, 
$31,768.28; 1921, $569.51. 

The overassessment for the year 1920 


results from the decision of the United | 


States Board of Tax Appeals rendered 
in the instant case for the above year, 
Walsh v. Commissioner, 18 B. T. A. 571. 

The overassessment for the year 1921 
results from the elimination from the 
income reported of a_ certain 


Section 213(a), 
Revenue Act of 1921; article 31, Regu- 
lations 62, as amended by T. D. 3688 (C. 
B. IV-1, 122). 


Tax Cases in the 
Supreme Court 


No, 616. Walstein G. Smith, as Treasurer 
of the Territory of Alaska, v. Wood Free- 
man, Certiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit which refused 
to sustain a demurrer to the taxpayer’s pe- 
tition for an injunction restraining enforce- 
ment of an act imposing a license tax of 
$250 on nonresident trollers. That tax on 
resident trollers is $1 and the act is there- 
fore discriminatory and void, the taxpayer 
contends. The case involves the effect of 
an Act of Congress of June 6, 1924 (43 Stat. 
1464) upon the power of the Territory, the 
petition explains, 
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Changes Duty on 
Variety of Goods 


Reappraisement Decisions 
Include Accordions, 
Hemp Hats, Woolen Cot- 
ton Cloth and Linens 


New York, Jan. 8.—The United States 
Customs Court has just rendered a num- 
ber of reappraisement decisions, fixing 
valuations, for duty assessments, upon 
a wide variety of incoming merchandise. 
The decisions cover goods from all parts 
of the world, including the following: 

Accordions, imported from Castelfi- 
dardo. Italy, and entered at Chicago by 
Gallagher & Ascher, Inc. 

Hemp hats, gmported from Florence, - 
Italy, and entered at New York by Isi- 
dore Goldberg, Inc. 


Women’s model hats, imported from 


| Paris and entered at New York by the 
‘| Maurice Hat Co., Inc. 


Woolen cotton cloth, imported from 
Torino, Italy, and entered at New York 
by Leo Ftankel. 

Decorated chinaware, imported from 
Hamburg, Germany, and entered at 
Houston by W. L. Conover (Emile Schul- 
ingkamp Co.) 

Porcelainware, imported from Kobe, 
Japan, and entered at Houston by W. L. 


| Conover. 


Ornamented porcelainware, imported 


|from Sitzenforf, Germany, and entered 
| at Houston by T. E. Ash, 


Embroidered linens, imported from 


| Yokohama and entered at New York by 
|J. R. Simon & Co. 


Embroidered linen articles, imported 
from Florence, Italy, and entered at New 
York by S. G. Sabbagh & Brother. 

Embroideries, etc., imported from 


| Venice and entered at New York by the 
| Saydah Importing Company. 


Embroideries, etc., imported from 


| Venice and entered at New York by Ma- 


barak Brothers. 

Cabbages, imported from Montreal and 
entered at Rouses Point by F. W. Myers 
(William P. Phibbs). 

Steel beads, imported from Paris and 
entered at New York by the Milton Sne- 
deker Corporation. 


Musical instrument reeds, imported 


|from Paris and entered at San Francisco 


by Sherman Clay & Co. 

Musical instrument reeds, imported 
from Paris and entered at San Francisco 
by the Coast Wholesale Music Co. 

Canned vegetables, imported from 
Yokohama, Japan, and entered at Hon- 
olulu by T. Sumida & Co., Ltd. 

Musical instrument reeds, imported 
from Paris and entered at San Francisco 
by Waters & Rose. 

Wrapping paper, imported from Ham- 
burg and entered at New York by the 
Republic Bag & Paper Company. 

Asbestos filters and parts, imported 
from Kreuznach, Germany, and entered 
at New York by Philip Wirth et al. 

Calendars, imported from London and 
entered at New York by the Dyson 
Shipping Co., Inc., et al., for Raphael 
Tuck & Sons, Ltd. 

Swiss cheese, imported from Langnau, 
Switzerland, and entered at St. Louis by 
John G. Kline. 

Fur sewing machines, imported from 
Berlin and entered at New York by C. 
A. Haynes & Co. for the U. S. Blind 
Stitch Machine Corp. 

Wallboard, imported from Gatineau, 
Canada, and entered at Ogdensburg, N. 
Y., by E. Dillingham, Inc., et al. 

Books, imported from Leipzig, Ger- 
many, and entered at New York by M. 
Minkus. 

Cheese, imported from Montreal and 
entered at Rouses Point by F. W. Myegs 
& Co., Inc., for the National Biscuit Co. 

Cut flowers, preserved, imported from 
Berlin-Tempelhof, Germany, and entered 
at Baltimore by Wm. H. Masson for the 
American Decorative Flower Co. 

Dyed cotton cloth, imported from 
Yokohama, Japan, and entered at Chi- 
cago by the Yamato Importing Co. 

(Reappraisement Circular Nos. 1886 
to 1912.) 


Indiana Ruling on 
Foreign Corporation Tax 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Jan. 8. 
Under Burns’ 1926 statutes, since 
amended, a foreign corporation was Te= 
quired to pay an additional initial tax 
only when the proportion of its capital 


, stock in Indiana was increased, the At~ 


torney General of’ that State has ruled. 

A foreign corporation, all of whose 
shares were of the par value of $5 and 
which paid the Indiana qualification fee 
on all of such shares, was not required 
to pay an additional fee because the 
shares were changed to no par, the opin- 


lion ruled. 
is | 


State Tax Official 3 
Named in California 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Jan. 8. 


Albert A. Manship:has been appointed 


| the amount of $19.04 is due to the remis- | State Franchise Tax Commissioner, te 


sion of interest assessed on a deficiency | 


succeed Reynold E. Blight, resigned. Mr. 
Manship was formerly Deputy State 
Franchise Tax Commissioner. 


Re: SERVICE ... St. Regis gra- 
ciousness forecasts every whim of 
smart New Yorkers and their out- 
of-town confréres. It is the keynote 
of St. Regis service ..,a service 
which heightens even more an 
exquisitely appointed residential 
seclusion. Transient accommodations. 


HOTEL 


ST. REGIS | 


Filth Avenue New York 
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Railroads 
our-party Proposal to Combine 
Rail Systems in East Defended 


| Representative Parker Endorses President 
Hoover’s Action; Labor on Railroads 
To Benefit, He Declares 


. Ors 


) JANUARY 9, hae | | | “Avrmortzep STATEMENTS ONLY Are Presentep Herew. Brine 
9 


PustisHep WitHoUT COMMENT BY THE UnNiTep States DAILY 
Shipping 


Compact to Restrict Aircraft  |Plansfor Training 
Forecast by Admiral Moffett|Merchant Marine 
Officers Sought: 


Replies to Queries on Meth- 
ods Outlined in Question- 
naires to Be Presented to 
Conference 


Postal Service | Aviation 
‘St. Paul Air Mail 
Extended to Canada 


tion for 16,548 miles. The Pennsylvania 
already has 11,285 miles. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio-Nickel Plate will apply for 
control of, say, 12,554 miles. hey al- 
ready have 9,506 miles. 

Now, what is really involved in the 
preparation of these applications? It is 
pa eee of these properties so that} 
the four great systems in the:East will: 
be more gga equal in strength and in Thr ough North Dakota 
opportunity, and so as to assure ade- 
quate service over many of the short After Febe I | 
lines. Without these applications what 
do we have? Suppose nothing is done,) Announcement was made Jan. 8 by 
what is the result? We still have four Assistant Postmaster General W. Irving 
great systems in the East, |Glover that, effective Feb. 2, the Chi- 

If you call a big railroag system a|¢@g0-St. Paul air mail route will be ex- 
Frankenstein, there are already four of tended to include service to Fargo,| 
disaster to untold thousands in many | ‘hem in eastern territory, but at present | Grand Forks and Pembina, N. Dak. The 
view some well-known history. ommunities in the West. these systems are of unequal size and /Sttension will -. a ee el 

The Interstate Commerce Commission} _In the eastern térritory the New York | 2"¢ not equal as to opportunities. They | ina with th Gar eee ee) 
came to you. Committee on Interstate | Jentral worked-out, with the approval | 2"¢ pot of as equal strength as the public | os ont blish ita tha ‘ie van ba 
and Foreign Commerce in 1920 and asked | >i the Commission, a plan under which wopld ike. They do not have that equal- | oe Wi anipee, | Ki aripaahideos 
for this provision placing consolidation | it acquired a great many short lines ity of opportunity which would assure) ina, 0 : maint. making . continuous ; , llows: 

tision of the commission; Which as investments were regarded as| ‘he competition among them that would | Service from Chicago via the cities on) The full text of the address follows: ; 

under the supervision 0 both. weak oni bring in. th d th ri this route to Winnipeg, |) 1t8 reat pleasure for me and my 
as an agent of the Congress. They} both weak and worthless, but which as shi g inthe end the best service to the As this new service connects with th oe t the hospitality 
ve a number of cog€nt reasons for|Tvailroads are serviceable to hundreds of |S!'ppers. And moreover, if left alone,!,,“5,%S aaa + Mage ¢| Orether eftcers Se. actep inti ly 
za re eee oe goad trem was. the | communities. these four systems will continue to op- 11:30 p. m. plane out of Chicago and | of this city. Miami has been intimately 

oy One he weak railroads. The| In official territory there were many| tate as they are and about 50 other little = ss — 4 -Je out of St./associated and connected with mare i 
ibesinan ‘or the commission was the| weak properties the plight of which|T@ilroads will continue to operate as they | sii wort a ae Renna lt ages age ny fo * the 
late Edgar E. Clark. You will remember | baffled both Congress and the Commis-! ®t, until some of them can obtain from |*°\0WS: war-time pilits were trained {2 


; y issi : issi i West | Navy Naval Air Station 
; . ft wette ¢)sion. W salen the Commission authority sus “ Nav at the former Nava 
that he was at one time vice preside ¢ | Sion hen the Commission drew its seailee s ority to suspend op- | 11:30 p. ‘ eee at Dinner Key, and long before 


?lwavy Conductors, and | tentative plan, as provided in the Trans- - 2:20 a. 4 : ati 
Matas or ts “ake tien to head the | portation Act, they were hard put to it _ When they come with their applica- oe Gycolegnas « pons apd po aces 
organization of conductors. He also was|to make any reasonable suggestion as tions to the Interstate Commerce Com- ’ ree soe wae lend Fleet in their 
one of the ablest commissioners who to what to do with some of those rela- thet oat eters Shey ghowt, Firat, lp si nights ¢ ‘the ‘Caribbean and re- 
had served that Lody in all its history.‘ tively weak properties. They proposed oe system is well balanced within . annual flights to the 
He said, referring to the weak railroads: several small systems, which everyone itse . Second, that each important traf- : — sat d men of these squadrons 
“I have personally observed through recognized as being an inadequate S0- |. area is served by two or more of ioe e ed par ated’ swith: the great- 
a good many years of more or less lution of the problem, because these shall eens. Third, that each system bean ae - Ce th nee when they could 
familiarity with railroai conditions in|systems were in themsélves so much shall be so- constituted that these sys- ore i 2 s with their friends 
this country a great many instances of Weaker than the three great giants, the ‘“¢mS can employ uniform rates to com- | ners ~ rer his city has been particu- 
a property struggling along in an inde- a on ange ae Pennsylvania, and Sadan tee cae — ~— ae faster "thoughtiol and generous as hosts 
pendent an’ separate existence, unable the Batlimore & io. ae ae Dice ee eee Sane same Fate . , ir arm and I assure you 
.to earn any profit and ee ane Many Systems aan temeiaen Ware ur nce Soe a cae appreciation | |the value of naval training to the mer- 
cdistcky tecaldking 0 eae poor serv. | Have Been Unified rem must show to the Commission that " a yee re a. - the Navy has |jjability of the carriers themselves is| ] “which might che » awe 
ive with very poor equipment on a very Within a decade, under the regulation | * le pe, Well balanced as gaa a b ah bet ublie de. The Lon- | poner - valuable. Instead of forcing | of national defense ines ata ae ae 
- railroad taken in by a large and | of the Commission and with its approval, an credit, as to opportunities, as to een mue in OP elated? the | Caualy as Re teindveds of tailon, Abel tee se il sys of na- 
poor rai roa Me hee ie das provided by Congress » of these traffic, and as to competitive strength. | don naval*conference culminatec In the | our planes to fly hundreds » & | tional development. 
strong system = eromrt? cin eee snaheiait ieesar Wales ihe rene ae The Commission has given a great deal Treaty for the Limitation and Reduction | carriers transport them to a_ point Methods Are Outlined 
TR pest age Agi lie te emerged a fourth great a = cs of thought already as to what consti- of Naval Armament, and the presiden-| within easy striking distance to the ob-| Greatest interest is being shown in 
service, and I think that the pu ~ m- Rest. ts hes = & Ohi aaa tl ‘ |tutes a well-balanced system. You will tial proclamation of Jan. 1, 1931, put this | jective, The carriers have, in fact, over-|the first query contained in the ques- 
terest was thereby served.” (Senate Plate. Today a 4 fh hio-Nickel | gnd that in considering the transporta- treaty into full effect in thig country. I} ome one of the greatest shortcomings | tionnaire, it was explained at the’ Board, 
hearings on Transportation oitts 65th bis sveti aaa peice 7 cee three tion set-up of the Nickel Plate proposal stand . categorically in favor of this| 4 gyjation as it exists today—lack of| which asks expressions of opinion as 
i, © 7; a wet BS eet oii eration oe baie taeie - == the Commission said: treaty, for it gives us sory — aS | prance. . t é 'to the need for 2 national system of 
en the senate Con ee ak: oe ps 2 - ‘ well as «in name, provided we build up , y we are fortunate, after years training officers for the merchant ma- 
ted its report through its chairman, the 10 = 7 and a much smaller number Adi antages oj Proposed to it. I constr F ph national duty to teen tg have on the ways a new Car- | rine. The questionnaire includes sup- 
late Albert B. Cummins, he said, among a sRore tee and smaller properties. In  § nification Described build up to the treaty strength allowed. rier—the “Ranger”—which will displace | plementary queries, outlining as possi- 
a vnee: as —— Progress has been made that| 4; seems clear that the proposed uni- Failure to do so can result in but one/ 43 399 tons, but’ will carry as many/ble methods instruction at the New Lon- 
Consolidation Urged tox whe oe eo ae these | feation is a step along the right lines in thing—a world-wide admission that we planes as her larger sisters, the “Lex-/| don, Conn., Coast Guard Academy; at 
In Senate Report | round out the systems and ane ‘thers carrying out the policy of Congress, as ap rece pipe coer on ea | maton” SF uae ae ee aie “ ay a cP iethadl een ae 
‘ a Aanbic c cee. ~ {expressed in section 5 of the act, of en- e regarded as a first power and ar >| importance that we utilize every ton of/ing a national merchant marine acad- 
“The writer of this report is firmly ee cote daa them- | couraging the formation of a limited ing in the spirit to take our rightful crtie strength allowed us by the Lon-|emy shore station; through a system of 
convinced that when the Government as- , a q sarah 5. y reason| number of systems, which as it affects place as a Nation in world affairs. don Treaty—we must have four more|training ships -“‘devoted exclusively to 
sumed the operation of the railways 


of equalizing onportunity to enter the : ; . , “ i, tt ve hiner Bae, ; . 

ninibasede e+ Dg _.__| the eastern territory, outside of New Eng- ° oi tn hs ected | carriers of the “Ranger” type in order |training purposes for men of lower 
they were, taken as a whole, earning all centers of traffic. and certainly easier |land, and considering the railway situ- Aircraft Limitations Exp , | properly to maintain the strength of our/ grades”; or through placing inexperi- 
they should be permitted to earn; but in In Conference of 1935 


to regulate than 40 or 50 roads would be : : «tnt . r rovisi f the treaty d hips in regular berths i 

RSscca- cal ; ‘jation in that district today, dominated |* M A : pa ae Navy under the provisions of the treaty.|enced men on ships in regular berths in 

the inevitable distribution of these earn- ek eons ~~ President of the | ~The Iowa Senator prefaced his pres- This treaty limits all categories of In 1925 Congress authorized a five-|lower grade positions without regard to 
ings among the various railway compa- | 2. or these four ships but dos not limit. aircraft. We 


}as itis by th -establis SVs s, ; ne ; 
He found _ lead- would iaeie Se eoeie Got tee coke oe = eee aie the soma with year aircraft building program for the| previous education or eatectng. ‘ 
* aie eeBRaGs heel P sysvems unable to 5 he assertion a e country is “sit- , ee hi aaa ‘ ‘ ks x “—"| 
nies the or which sere Fe gat agree as to the proper allocation of the may, however, confidently expect that in| Navy, which provided 1,000 modern; The questionnaire asks whethe 
cent of the traffic were earning so €' smaller properties. There are a few the next conference in 1935 effort will be 


cipal producing and consuming centers | ;- che of . ond % : 
of the territory being served by two or | ng on the edge of a volcano’ as a re- | planes to be on hand at the end of that | SS Sts Es 

that they could not by any economy or F . : stock jobbing schemes” involved en : ft| cime, At the same time the new office | [Continued on Page 13, Column 6.] 

an i t sates “themselves strategic properties which two or more made to impose limits on both aircraft | ¢ ae 

good management sustam : Se of these systems want. There are sev- and ships carrying aircraft. You should, 


more, and in many instances by all, of | Sult of > wre 
the limited number of systems. Each | a nana eee of Assistant Secretary of _ Navy for | 
‘Nevertheless, it is unthinkable that ~~)", °** = : . system would ramify throughout the ter- | P49 Tecently ounced by the Presi- a ere ee thi , his-| Aeronautics was created; and our country | 
ee titers oa. canes alae. tom eral week poapenttip which none of them | yitory. Each would have adequate ac- | dent. He asserted that the plan now ad- therefor ~. ea a «ee Ss to the vision and capabili- 
giandoned, stad some system must be Laeger is a2 Case Of some Wanting the | cess to scurces of fuel supply as well vanced for moulding the carriers into tory of aircra vedi r "Y , - saak ton ee af the two men who have held that 
devised not only for their continuance, °&5¢ and others wanting to wish off jas participation to a large extent in the |!0Ur great systems was devised to “sus- een will undou he fogs On position, especially the present incum- 
but for their betterment and growth. oe oe ae profitable lines. ! commercial distribution’ of coal. Each | t#in the inflated values” of securities, a ~ - i a igenlli of the Navy, | bent, Mr. Ingalls, the only naval war ace. 
Government ownership would solve the “ _ mee 7 during recent years | would serve at least two of the five North ” Fears Another Crash kia lees © aret tie atont oath Still tke 
roblem, but it is the judgment of the| )eSeuations fooking to a solution ot} Atlantic ports and have adequate access I propose to stop that sort of thing, ee v-first birth- 
= : oe rat these problems have failed. Through the |; ver lak “ ‘leave syty the Senator said. “There is no use our minority, since our twenty-first bir 
Committee that Government operation) — Flee wee: g to lower lake ports. Mileage, property zone use to laa eae be celebrated until later on 
is attended with so many disadvantages, goo offices of the President, an under- | jnvestment. gross earnings, and net rail- permit it to go on and have another ohn wi not ters eee oy nae oul 
notably in the increased cost of opera- standing has been reached. way operating income would be more | bubble crash like the last one.  Rail- ; es we te a savtions that. we 
tion, that this plan must be discarded. | Allocation of Properties |nearly equalized than is possible in the stock prices are 200 per cent al-ove 1914 ss * analifi 7 pe eee of such 
“There is but one other solution: It is To Equalize O t sti ‘case of the present number of systems, "cw, and it’s just another attempt to| evoke the at ied : as Admiral Beatty 
consolidation. Here two policies pre- Paap 2 pportuntties jor even the number proposed in the justify the prices by a on. = i = — 
sent themselves. The first, complete con- President ee Sel, cour ie Geta os ee wae ee Sl a ae tae Ge In ‘the first seven years of our growth, 


it themse ee ian: calemnimestentad ity > red in the Seventieth Congress and 
solidation into one ownership; second, |; Tesident has ic |nearly approach an equality of oppor- duced in t ‘larati var ati , ress Wi ‘i y ‘i 
consolidation into comparatively few ett lg aD ae, 2 ~ | tunity to serve the public throughout the were before the Interstate Commerce _ OSE pg, fle Fsery var every type useful to sea operation, and) Congress will soon decide what will 
‘ oh w ring to . s 


as . " edeakas Z Pree j i j a. i ; , -|be our strength in these new craft. I 
titive systems. The first has some ng to/territory, to provide adequate facilities, |Committee at that time. He said, how . a o have, besides, sponsored the develop A " 
Si otancs ir the Secand, but tt has the Interstate Commerce Commission | and to make necessary extensions from | ever, that it was more imperative now| naval air station, and had but 88 pilots. | ment of many new experimental de-| for one, feel morally certain that. the 
some disadvantages, and the disadvan- proposals for them to examine as to/|time to time with reasonable expecta- than it was then tnat some action be| Immediate expansion _was man BOEY>| ions, ingluding flying boats of the type | strength of our Navy will be in direct 
ate i opinion of the Whether or not they are in the public in-| tion of securing additional traffic. A |taken to curb any plans to “sustain such/and 18 months later we had 21 stations in operation from Miami to our! proportion to the strength of our avia- 
tages outweigh, in the op datect. | Plan Brent 4 . b an | h ; States, nearly 3,000 offi- | 2OW in oP : and ile t anit ee iho 
Committee, the advantages.” (Senate ‘erest. The President has not blocked | greater amount of actual and effective | stock jobbing. = he Waites _ te 1 Yen, 26 air-| friends in the South. ‘ ne ae a = "2a aioe f eth t it 
Report 304, 66th Con., Ist sess, pp. = pon -_ —. systems. These systems competition in service may be assured | 5 ee pecans 4p over ase te Ba ae me Ane ot The Navy can, without exaggeration, Fleet every nase <, oeceee yal 
13. 14.) Any ini as rough the past 100 years. | by a limited number of well-articulated | opportunities before the Commission will | Ships and more t om, 2 i a that the | be called the mother of lighter-than-air can carry, so tha in | he event 0 Ve 
The chairman of your Committee on A®Y intelligent person can take the rail- | system$ than by a greater number of sys- ‘grant the applications. That is, they |@T@tion. Few people realize . ; ‘in this country. Postwar lighter-than- | ble we will be prepared to accoun for 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the ‘24. map of official territory and can| tems less complete. must meet the test; of the public interest | fist armed force from the United States | 9-4. elopment saw the building of the| ourselves as did our forefathers when 
on “John J. Esch, in speaking to this | Predict where 90 per cent of the mileage} Other meritorious groupings of these | which the Commission through the past | t land in Europe was a detachment of | “Shenandoah” and later the acquirement | they fought with wooden ships and iron 
ee aida: i ae Te reasoned groupings. seme might be poeeeees, Sat ao see decade has worked out in connection | 200 naval aviators. of the “Los Angeles” from Coretana. |mae See Wooo ome eeearee — 
é ag as re-|j r i res S aD-/| a} , 2 i as is “Pe, _ pr Ss are ¢ r |} super .. ye s F 
ved Servi or ported having be “onveyed . ~_ Ps paseo oa . oe @p- | with the many orders it has sssued ap- | Facilities Developed for These craft as preeerees ae Sentinal a level nd use them for the 
Improve Service jc eer al z ee nveyed to vn. plication strictly from a transportation proving and disapproving railway uni- N ¥ Air Activiti suited to that most important feature <i wn ie ‘ ig 7 a e ¢ he 
. erstate Commerce Commission, the Bal-|standpoint, we find that the proposed | fenti f kind and another. avat Air Activittes ; varfare—coastal defense over the! best interests of our country in 
Sought ti a - : a rs | Standpoint, en c posed | fientions of one kind and another. ! d naval wartare § € ; 
Public Is So 8 aie a ae timore & Ohio will bring in an applica- | acquisitions of control are in the public — Some one has said that this is an at-| After the war, deflation to peace-time sea, That this should be a function. of | of need. / dda en 
“In our opinion, the interests ° a tion for the Commis ‘ion’s approval for | interest. (Nickel Plate Unification; I. tempt to overbear the Interstate Com-| complements ‘van dificult. We were tre-| naval aviation seems only logical, for in The strength of naval aviation lies in 
public will be better served waees ao a system of. say. 11.156 miles of main |. C. Reports, vol. 105, pp. 439-440.) merce Commission and has suggested a hampered by the huge sur-| such duty our patrol planes and rigid | its mobility and flexibility. The country 
consolidations are voluntarily omnees track; vet the Baltimore & Ohio now! These applications which the railway that the Commission has already com- lus of war-time material, and sar imc airships must work in close cooperation | can well be proud of its naval aviation 
into upon approval by the areas has 5689 miles. The New York Central | executives of the East have agreed to mitted itself to five systems in the East action ® as an integral part of the Navy| with surface vessels in their protection | and especially of its naval aviators. To 
Commerce Commission me a nn in - application for, say,|bring to the Commission must satisfy and that the President comes along and! was not realized. When the Bureau of! of our shores and in the safeguarding of millions of the people of this country 
: j . "oer 1S ne pF- S.9S miles mair rack y >| , cast . sue : a s ‘ . be oe > aliZea, : . “ a 7 s . "i , ¥ "2. 
ee we eae the public or econ- | York Content a 7 ame atte rae | the | . mmission on all such points as | pfonoses four systems, Now, what are| Aeronautics was formed in 1921, prac-| our conimerce on the seas. | little is known of the peace-time opera 
il af oneration or otherwise of advan- Pennsylvania will bring in an applica- ee uae tically the first move was to put avia- 


matters of earnings and In a few months the giant dirigible | tions of United States naval aviation, 
i ommerce of leredit, competitive strength, traffic, and tion afloat—it had to be sold to the Navy.| “Akron” will take the air, and we will | aside from its operation with the fleet 
renience or cc “ i RPP PRP PPL | r — C sol a 
ag = |This was accomplished in two ways: 


have in operation the largest airship that | and its tos Kownee ye ore of 
; Di ec 5 hate : | has ever been aloft. The recent forma-|war and maintenance of peace. is 
“Under such a plan the problem of ite 1 ~ wea at hens | + Sn this country of two new airship | ever alert and ready to assist suffering 
week sosts, when — nding. bill, edideen id ss astttion airplanes’ im companies, the Pacific Zeppelin Trans- humanity. These operations vary from 
77 * provis s e per ts To : ; : h 
wir ner igen ail be capable of Bel oe & Ohio the fleet; and second, by the construc- 


port and the International Zeppelin | the pore of we sood-etriahes sient 
re i irer arriers viati -ansport, is in itself a monument to our| sippi Valley and the transportation o 
solution.” (House Report 456, 66th Staten Island Rapid Transit ais i Ne ale 160,515 6 O86 478 79,088,478 tion of aircraft carriers. Aviation to! Transpor sto Velen ont te Ronen. < 
Cong., 1st sess., pp. 6, 7.) __ 2. 2 : 4 ; 
From these references it is clear that Subtotal , -+ 6,689.97 $248,056,873 $182,462,882 $49,644,625 20,664,824,509 —-807,674,575| Naga ber of Airplane Landing Fields 
e . > | 
In Nation Totaled 1,782 on Dec. 31 


| hurricane-blasted Florida, Porto Rico and 
the Congress adopted a policy of con- 3 


Route From Chicago ia Pass| ; 
Limitation of Airplane Carriers Also Is Predicted by Chief 


Of Bureau of Aeronautics of Navy in Address 
Delivered at Miami 


| 


this country meant something new, some- 
thing to be mistrusted. We had not yet 
won our spurs. \ : 
Gradually we replaced our war-time 
equipment and worked feverishly hard 
in furnishing the proper types of planes 


and in the training of new pilots. It ] ( : 
was a period of retrenchment and stab- mercial, educational, and industrial in- ; 


ilization, with little glory but much hard | terests are being sought by a committee 
work. New planes were designe for | appointed in April, 1930, by the Third 
every fleet purpose. We converted rom National Merchant Marine _Conference 
a collier the aircraft carrier “Langley,” | on the problem of training licensed offi- 
and two battle cruisers were converted | cers for the “= 888 pes merchant marine, 
into the invaluable carriers “Saratoga” it was annoupiced orally Jan. 8 at ‘the 
and “Lexington” the three ships provid- | Shipping Board. ; aS 
ing airdromes, landing fields for some| Unusual interest in the possibilities 
200 planes for actual operation in and is manifest in replies to 10,000 ques- 
with the fleet. ,,| Honnaires recently sent out, Commis- 

The “Lexington” and the “Saratoga” sioner H. I. Cone, chairman of the com- 
are the largest and fastest carriers in| mittee, stated, and a summary of the 
the world today, capable of launching thousands of replies probably will be 
at a moment’s notice a veritable fleet | presented to the Merchant Marine Con- 
of planes for the protection of our sur-|ference when it*meets in Washington 
face vessels and for the maintenance /|Jan, 21 and 22. f 
of that all-important “control of the| Suggestions that future officers of ite 
ate? ;merchant marine come from graduating 

| Classes of the Naval Academy were made 

Range Increase by | exeeat gly ago by Ernest Lee 

Ff é fe ke, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Airplane Carriers ene : 

Not only is the number of planes an 


|Navy, in a radio address. Describing 
important feature, but the inherent re-/chant sea service, Mr. Jahncke outlined 


Limitation of military aircraft 
and aircraft carriers at the next dis- 
armament conference was forecast 
by Rear Admiral Moffett, Chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics of the 
Department of the Navy, in_an ad- 
dress Jan. 7 at Miami, Fla. Publica- 
tion of a summary of the address 
was made in the issue af Jan. 8. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 





I ask yopr indulgence while I briefly re- 


Expressions of sentiment from com- 





/ 


Daily 
Chicago 
Milwaukee 
La Crosse 
Minneapolis 
r. St. Paul 
. St. Paul 
Minneapolis 
Fargo 
Grand Forks 
Pembina 
Pembina 
Winnipeg 


m. Ly. Ar. 


m. 


3:30 
3:45 
:00 
710 
735 
225 
2:10 
:20 
:00 


Rail Route Spanning 
Continent Is Sought 


m. 
m. / 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. Ar, 
m. Ly. 
m. Ar. 


Lv. 
Ar. 
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Ly. 
Ar. 
Ly. 
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Senator Brookhart Advises 
Operation of Such a Line 
By Federal Agency 


Acquisition and operation by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission of a 
coast-to-coast railroad system and a 
limitation on present railroad consolida- 
tion statutes réquiring that any consoli- 
dation hereafter taking place shall pro- 
vide for a system extending from coast 
to coast is proposed in two bills jintro- 
duced in the Senate Jan. 8 by Senator 
Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa. 


nothing 
our 
ma- 


in that field, and 
left undone to maintain 
merchant 


pioneering 
should be 
natural lead in this new 
rine of the air. 

And now a new type of vessel comes 
into the picture. Under the provisions 

° i ; ;of the London treaty we can equip 25 
Lighter than-air }per cent of our total cruiser iu 
Transport Development /80,000 tons, or eight cruisers—with fly- 

We are now nearing the completion of |ing decks. This means that a fast light 
that program, Aviation is definitely part cruiser, carrying a battery of 6-inch 
of the fleet-—a most vital part, the effi- | guns for in-fighting, can carry also 
eacy of which is recognized from the| more than a score of planes, capable of 
highest command to the lowest. Wea range of 200 miles and equipped with 
have in operation planes and airhips of | heavy demolition bombs. 





on | 
less 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 4.) 


Average 
miles 
of road 
operated 


5,666.43 


Revenue 
passenger- 
miles 


728,586,197 


Net railway 
operating 
income 


$49,184,110 


Total 
operating 
expenses 


Total 
1 operating 
revenues 


Revenue 
ton-miles 


Investment 
in read an 
equipment 


Road 


$894,281,621 $245,418,776 $180,570,034 20,657,869,061 
operated 
637,897 


9 


To be acquired 
Ann Arbor 
Atlantie City . 
Buffalo & Susqueh: 
Buffalo. Rochester & P 
Central R. R. of Ne 
Reading Co, 
Western Maryland 


6,458,292 
142,931,186 | 
310,000 
28,819,547 
499,750,125 | 
300.596,445 
14,182,868 


| Santo Domingo, to innumerable search 
solidating the railroads of the continental 


and rescue operations. 
In other fields naval aviation has 
United States into a few well-balanced played an equally important part. Large 
systems after the most mature thought, 
the most careful deliberation. That is 


areas of Alaska, Colorado, Cuba, Nica- 
to say, the Congress abandoned the pol- 


$1,042,452 


2,902,763 
0,367,044 
17,196,521 


5.824.583 


ttshurgh 


w Jersey 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


‘ragua, Porto Rico, Venezuela and the 
Lake Okeechobee region have been sur- 
icy of unregulated and unsupervised uni- veyed and mapped by naval air person- 
fication and adopte 1 the policy of regu- Chicago & Alton , 
lating future consolidations of railroads Lehigh & Hudson River 


with a view to fostering well-balanced Te 


235,509,273 


$1.065,914.640 


$178,750,500 


825,260 


25,2 178,694,544 
3,412,200 


461,000 


3,278,827 


477.609 


$40,303,886 16,786,461,359 


equipment and facilities as the other 
types. 

The report as compiled by the Aero- 
nauties Branch follows: 


airways, and are marked and equipped 
with lights and other air navigation fa- 
cilities. Auxiliary fields include those 
| which are established and marked locally 


nel, One of the fundamental policies of 
the Navy is to lend every possible en- 
couragement to the development of com- 
mercial and civil aviation, 


ne aia can 

systems of relatively equal competitive Grand 1,172,204,007 
strength and relatively equal opportunity. s3 

"It was believed that such an arrange- 
ment of our railway properties would |Chesapeake & 
bring a much more adequate and satis-| Now operated 
factory service to the American people | oe Valley 
than would a hodgepodge of miscellane- | ee zone Chicago « 
ous sys‘ems of unequal strength and of | ie lapel ’ 
unequal opportunity. Before the act to) Chicace & Erie 
regulate commerce was so amended) New Jersey & New York 
there could be any sort of acquisition of New York, Susquehanna & Western 
control by anybody. Today, if one car- 
rier acquires control of another in any 
manner, it must convince the Commission 
that such acquisition in the public 
interest. 

Within the past 10 years, under the 
supervision of the Commission in admin- 
istering the consolidation provisions of 
the Act to Regulate Commerce, as 
amended, there has been great progress; 
first, in simplifying the financial struc- 
ture of railways; second, in rounding out 
Systems so as to make them more stable; 
and, third, in preserving service on lines 
which otherwise would have to be aban- 
doned. Thousands of miles of these weak | 
lines, under the supervision of the Com- | 


total, Baltimore & ; F 


2 So j i » the De-|in some manner for the use of aircraft, 
$1,970,976,938 $438,565,946 $361,212,882 established and maintained by th 


partment of Commerce on the Federal! but do not havé the same standard of | 
a oe ' D; Army, E; F; 


The establishment of a Naval Avi- 
ation Reserve Base in this city is in line 
with the policy of the Navy Departmen 
to establish such bases in each naval 
._,.,| district of the United States. For many 
Total | years the Navy has wanted to locate 

~| such a unit in Miami for strategic rea- 

34 | Sons and to afford an opportunity to the 

16 | Young men of the South to become asso- 

165 | Ciated with naval aviation by becom- 

31|ing affiliated with the Naval Aviation 

13 | Reserve. 

2, In this ‘connection I might say that 
the Reserve as a component part of 
| the Navy is of utmost importance. In 
the final analysis the country must de- 
pend upon reserve organizations and 
man power for ultimate safety. The 
i Naval Aviation teserve is slowly but 
surely being organized and maintained 
upon principles which will guarantee the 
maximum efficiency consistent with the 
amount of funds expended. The citi- 
| zens of Miami are to be congratulated 
3 | upon their initiative and high sense of 
21| patriotism in lending their efforts to 
11 }carry out the Department’s program. 

31 _You have done much in heavier-than- 
35 air; you constitute not only a port of 
5, call, but a main base for air operations 

“,'from the United, States to the south, 

39 to the Caribbean and South America. 
- 27|You have a similar opportunity for 

x2 | lighter-than-air—a base for the opera- 

24 | tion of airships, dirigibles, to Europe, to 

13\the Caribbean and South America. I 

5° feel sure you will take advantage of it. 

ar A word to the wise Miami, I am sure, is 
94 | Sufficient. , 

3 The Navy—and especially its air- 
1s ,craft—as the first line of defense, is 
22 the bulwark behind which our brothers 
15'in arms, the Army, may mobilize, and 
119 it is the element which will guarantee 
“5 to each citizen that no hostile foot shall 
ever rest upen our shores. With this 
in view, let us be diligent in building our 
Navy to the strength permitted by the 
}London treaty, in order that we mad 
maintain our self-respect as a nation 
and always enjoy the fruits of peace 
1,782|and prosperity, 
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Subtotal 
To be acquired 
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Chicago & E 
Wheeling & L 
Lehigh Valle 


41,675,241,571 
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Pennsylvania R. R. $133,139,626 1,002,210,159 | 
Now operated 
Long Island 


| 
| West Jersey & 
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10,511.81 $2,374,932,888 
; 1 
1 
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8,707,943 
1,878,200 


174,496,693 
369.47 166,903,024 
Subtotal 11,285.39 ,260,403 $734,464,925 $143,725,769 49,332,572,456 6,123,706.634 | 

To be acquired dom - - ead 
mission, have been taken over by one | ap 9a patede Ironton 444. Aes 295 1 eet eal 6 aaeane eee 
strong system or another. Norfolk & Wester 2'240.09 153,805 44,208,196 16,730/308'371 

In the State of Texas the Orient Rail- ‘ es ; 

road, which in 1920 was a streak of rust Subtotal 
becoming increasingly dim toward the | 
Mexican border, is now a well-operated 
unit within the Santa Fe system. A few 
years ago the people along that line were | 
waiving local taxes in order to enable, 
the Orient to run some sort of trains. 
Today those people are p-ospering in the 
assurance that they have a permanent 
and adequate railway service. Under the 
anti-trust laws the Central Pacific and 
the Southern Pacific were about to be 
pried apart. This amencment came just 
in time to prevent the carrying out oi 
that order, which would have brough 
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New York Central R. R $1,457,901,181 $61,624,664 
Now operated 
Cincinnati 
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St. Louis 
Evansville, 
Haute 
Michigan Central 
Pittsburgh & Lake 
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Western 9,910 
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system 


1,127.30  $322,696,514 
Central — - — “ 
12,920.96 $2,487,589,546 


$17,540,934 4,605,167,8539 


Rate decisions and complaints re- 619,161.113 
ceived by the Interstate Commerce 


Commission will be found on page 13. 
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Expiration Dates of Licenses 


Claim of Paper 


Concern in Power 


{ 


Case Is Contested 


Plan for Unit Operation of Gas Change in Auto ‘ 
Field in Wyoming Approved Liability Law in 
| Bay State Urged 


Members Named 


To Subcommittee. 
On Compensation 


Changed by Radio Commission 


Six-month Periods to End on April 30 and October 31 
Under Motion Just Adopted; Decisions on Various 
Applications Are Announced 


Secretary Wilbur Passes on Agreement Providing That 
Each Holding Shall Be Allocated Pro Rata Share 


Supreme Court Hears Plea 


Of Field Production 


Governor Declares Present 


Of 


Electricity During War 


The right of the International Paper 


Concern for Losses 
From Requisitioning of 


The Secretary of the Interior, Ray|of the Interior, pursuant to authority in 
Lyman Wilbur, has approved an agree-|the act of July 3, 1930 (46 Stat., 1007), 
ment for the cooperative development of | today approved an agreement for the 
Little Buffalo Basin gas field ‘n Wyo-| cooperative development of Little Buffalo 
min~, the first agreement for unit opera-| Basin gas field in Wyoming. This is 
tion under the Act of July 3, 1930, the|the first agreement for unit operation 
Department announced in a statement | under the new law. 





Company to recover compensation from | just issued. | The Little Buffalo Basin field, in Park 


the United States for power requisi-| It is agreed by the participants, 
tioned during the period of the World| explained orally at the Department, to 
War from its plant at Niagara Falls was; hold down production to meet the demand 
contested in oral argument before the) as the occasion arises, and to share prof- 
Supreme Court of the United States, Jan.| its and losses. 
7, in the case of International Paper | The Little Buffalo Basin field com- 
Company v. United States, No. 37. | prises approximately 4,800 acres of Fed- 
John W. Davis, for the Paper Com-| +a}, State and fee lands, and thé uni- 


pany, asserted the company’s right to) tized area is estim.ted to contain 100,-| 


the water power as a riparian Owner, | 000,000,000 cubic feet of gas. The op- 
through grants from the State of New| orators in their agreement will unite in 
York and under special acts of the leg-) collectively adopting ard operating under 
islature of that State. These rights, he}. cooperative or unit plan of develop- 
declared, were acquired in the nature of | ment. 
veal property rights through grants from 
Fie Niagara Power Company. | 
During the war, he explained, follow- | 
ing conferences with the Canadian gov- | 
ernment, the Seeretary of War requisi- | 


tioned alt the roves of ine oomes | Limited Coverage 
Is Sustained in 


Gas Yield Is Estimated 
The statement follows in full text: 
Secretary Wilbur, of the Department 


the International Paper Company. The | 
company, as a result, closed its plants} 
at Niagara Falls for almost a year dur-| 
ing the war and the present suit was | 


it was | 


and Hot Springs counties, Wyoming, 
[commie toes an area of approximately 
|4,800 acres of Government, State, and 
|fee lands. The unitized area is estimated 
{to contain 100,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas, and the operators in the field have | 
|agreed, with the approval of Secretary | 
| Wilbur, to unite in collectively adopting | 
{and operating under a cooperative or 
junit plan of development. 

Development Is Guarded | 


| The approved agreement provides in| 
| substance that each holding shall be} 
| allocated a pro rata share of field pro- 
| duction, that the area shall be developed 
|for gas from the Frontier sand under a| 
|plan satisfactory to the Secretary of 
|the Interior, that deposits of gas from 
;other sands and all deposits of oil are| 
excluded from the unit plan, that opera- | 
tions shall be under the Secretary’s su-| 


|pervision, that the Secretary may alter | 
lease terms, that the United States shall | 
receive from Government lands the reg- | 


ulation gas royalties of 12% and 16 2/3) 





Rating Method Offers Lit- 
tle Incentive to Minimize 
Losses and Costs 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Jan. 8. 





Legislation to modify the requirement 
of the present compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance law that rates be fixed 
on a basis that will return a fair and 
reasonable profit to the insurance compa- 
nies was proposed to the Massaschusetts 
Legislature Jan. 8 in the message of 
Governor Joseph B. Ely. 


Other recommendatfons of Governor 


|Ely were that rate making under the 


compulsory insurance law be delegated 
to a commission of three, consisting of 
representatives of the companies, and the 
public and the insurance cemmissioner, 
and that further legislation be enacted to 
minimize the cost of this insurance. 
Governor Ely indicated that the Legis- 


jature’s study of the subject may suggest | 


“ 


complete abandonment of the: present 
law and the enactment of restrictive leg- 
islation of another sort, or the establish- 
ment of a State fund” recently ruled 
against by the Supreme Court in an ad- 
visory opinion. 


instituted to recover compensation for 
losses sustained as a result of this aban- | 
donment of ‘activity. 
Compensation Denied ; 

The Court of Claims, Mr. Davis said, , 
after determining the amount of the; 
loss, denied the relief prayed for against | 
the United States on various grounds. | 
These grounds Mr. Davis declared, were 
not properly applicable to the case. The 
Court of Claims denial of relief was 
based on the grounds that the taking; 
by the Government was under its own| 
claim of right and therefore no impli- 
cation of contract could arise; that all | 
the company had was a right in per-| 
sonam against the grentor since the | 
Government’s action was not a taking| 
but a frustration of the power com-! 
pany’s ability to perform the terms of | 
its grant, a waiver of the power com-| 
pany to compensation under an agree-| 
ment with the Government; and that} 
there was not a taking of water from| 
the company to which its title ran, but 
a taking of electrical power from the | 
power company. ] 
Mr. Davis contended that the Gov- 
ernment had no claim of rignt, since 
there was no matter of regulation of 
industry or navigation resultant from 
its action, and distinguished the theory 
of frustration on the ground that the re- 
lationship between the power company 
and his client was not that of contract 
which could be frustrated, but one un-| 
der which the paper company actually | 
owned a right in realitygwhich was 
taken from them. | 
He also denied that the waiver of| 
compensation of the power company un-| 


per cent, and that new Government 
leases issued for lands in the unit area 


Liability, Policies 
ida eivaiin |shall be subject to the agreement, the 


|new lessees either to drill and complete 
New York Court of Appeals | one well or assume to the operators a 


a A charge of $75 per acre for leased lands 
Denies Reimbursement, 


in the productive &rea. The agreement 

For Loss of Wife’ Serv is effective upon the Secretary’s ap- 
Ss Ss - 

ices in Accident 


proval and remains in force curing the 

productivity of Frontier gas and binds 

the parties and their successors. 
a Secretary Wilbur has approved the 
plan as necessary or convenient in the 
public interest and has agreed that Gov- 
ernment leases subject to the agieement 
shall continue in force on present terms 
and conditions for periods of 20 vears 
from the effective dates and beyond such 
periods until the termination of the plan 
of development and operation. 


Compensation Case 
Is Denied Review 


By Supreme Court 


State of New York: 
Albany, Jan. 8. 
The so-called “additional interest” | 
clause of section 109 of the New York| 
insurance law, entitled “standard provi- 
sions for liability policies," was con- 
strued by the New York Court of Ap- 
peals Jan. 6 in the case of Brustein_v. | 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. as mean- 
ing “that the policy must be read as if 
it contained an extended liability clause, | 
but that it may be limited in amount} 
and coverage as the parties may agree.” | 
The statutory provision in question’ re- | 
quires that automobile liability insur- | 
ance policies shall provide that the owner 
is insured against “liability for damages 
for death or injuries to person or prop- 
erty” resulting from negligence in the} 
operation of the insured car by any per- | ‘ 51s 
son legally using the car with express or Endorsement of Policy to 
implied permission of the owner. _A| Cover Those Not Under 
policy issued without such a _ provision} 
i Law Held to Apply to 


is to be held valid and deemed to in- 
Negligence Cases Only 





clude it. 

The plaintiff in this case sought re- 
covery against the insurer of Sol Pion 
for loss-of services of his wife after) 


the wife had received from the insur-| 


The case of Wood v. Employers’ Lia- 


Governor’s Proposals 
The section of the Governor’s message 


surance and highway safety follows in 
| full text: 
| For several years now the public has 


|ity insurance and the carnage of the 
' highways. 
investigate conditions 
| subject with a view to arriving at some 


that the public, compelled to buy, should 
be protected in the rates they are re- 


highways. 

The appointment of unpaid commis- 
sions for investigation and report has be- 
come an easy means of shifting legisla- 
tive responsibility and labor. In many 


useful legislation, based upon most care- 
ful investigation, and, therefore} upon 
| occasion may be successfully employed. 
|The frequent use of such commissions 
should not be employed. The subject of 
compulsory automobile liability insurance 


gated that it should be possible to reach 
|a solution without resorting to a commis- 
| sion study. 

Fair Profit Imperative 

for the insurance commissioner to fix the 
rates upon a basis that will return to the 


ance a fair and reasonable profit from 


dealing with compulsory automobile in- | 


It has been proposed again to | 
concerning this | 


quired to pay with fair protection to the | 
companies, but also to devise ways and} 
means of promoting public safety on the} 


instances it has been productive of much! 


has been so much discussed and investi- | 


The present law makes it imperative! 


|and Oct. 30 under a motion just adopted | 


| beginning Aug. 1, and 


| have the licenses of broadcasting stations | 


: : newals which are now being received be 
been disturbed by the constantly increas- ! & 


| ing cost of compulsory automobile liabil- ; 


* live examination and recommendation. 
equitable procedure to govern the conduct | 


of the business, having in mind. not only | 





| companies engaged in writing such insur- | 


der agreement with the Government af-| 
fected the right of the paper company 


}ance company the full limit of liability 


bility Ac:urance Corporation, No. 545, 


I ‘ 1 ‘ the business. In view of the fact that 
involving an interpretation of endorse- 


under Mr. Pion’s policy, it being con- 
tended that the statute read into the 
policy unlimited coverage for “injuries 
|to person,” which includes loss of serv- 
jices of a wife. This contention was 
upheld by the appellate division, from 
whose opinion the insurer appealed to 
the court of appeals. The Attorney 
General of New York also filed a brief 
as amicus curiae in behalf of the State 
Insurance Department, urging a reversal 
of the case. 

“In this case the unreasonableness of 
the construction contended for is so 
gross as to shock the general common 
sense,” Judge Pound declared in his 
| opinion, concurred in by all judges of 
ithe court of appeals except Judge 
Hubbs, not sitting. ‘“‘The wrong or in- 
justice aimed at by section 109 is the 
|defense of nonliability’ on the ground 
|that the car was not being operated by 
the owner or his agent at the time of 
the accident, rather than the “limitation 
of coverage and amount,” Judge Pound 


to recover for what had been taken 
from it. On the proposition of not 
taking water, but electrical power, Mr. 
Davis characterized this defense as 
“hair-splitting,” without a foundation in 
reason or physics, since there was only 
one power arising from the water rights, | 
whether that be a water or electrical 
power. 
Government’s Contentions 

Claude R. Branch, special assistant to 
the Attorney General, arguing for the 
Government, rested his case upon two) 
contentions. First, he said, granting for | 
the sake of argument that the Secretary 
of War had authority to make the requi- 
sitions, there was no taking by the 
United States from the Paper Conipany. 
The requisition order, he maintained, 
when issued was modified by agreement 
that the Government should not receive 
electrical power but that the power com- 
pany should distribute it directly to 
designated consumers. Moreover, the 
requisition itself was directed to the aif 
ee eet ot ee 2 ie A ged (The full text of the decision will be 
ported to commandeer was electricity, | Printed > ern ats 
not water or hydraulic power. 

Secondly, argued Mr. Branch, the Sec- 
retary was without statutory authority 
to make the requisition. Mr. Davis in 
his argument had pointed to three acts | 
of Congress upon which he contended | 
that the requisition might have been The State Superintendent of Insur- 
based and which he declared-the Secre-| ance, Thomas F. Behan, announced Jan. 
tary undoubtedly had in mind in issuing|7 the appointment of Walter B, Heren- 
the requisition order. These acts, how-| deen, of Elmira, N. Y., as counsel to the 
ever, Mr. Branch attempted to distin- | Insurance Department, to succeed Charles 
guish, and in analyzing them with other | P. Butler, recently appointed Third Dep- 
statutes, he reached the conclusion that | uty Superintendent. 


the Secretary was actually without the} - ea, ihmmaam aia tracer 
rower necessary to issue the orders. | Federal License Is Asked 
For Alaska Power Project | 


‘Counsel for New York 





State of New York: 
Albany, Jan. 8. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
ynally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instantes. 


Application for a license to construct | 
|a dam, reservoir, and power plant on 
the Davis River in the Tongass National 
|Forest of Alaska has just been filed by 
the Commonwealth Mining Exploration 
Company, of Seattle, withthe Federal 
Power Commission, according to infor- 
mation made public Jan. 8. ‘ 

It is estimated that the project will 
have an initial production of 25,000} 
horsepower, with ultimate capacity of| 
50,000 horsepower, at a cost upward 
from $3,500,000 to $5,000,000. 

The power is contemplated to supply | 
Hyder and Stewart, Alaska, and indus-| 
trial concerns. On Oct. 5, 1929, a pre-| 
liminary permit was issued to the com-| 





| Insurance Agency Named | 


}ments in a workmen’s compensati n - d 
|}employer’s liability policy has just been 
| denied a review by the Supreme Court 
|of the United States in its action upon| 
a petition for a writ of certiorari. 
The ‘policy in issue, according tc the} 
| petition, was entitled “Standard Work- 
men’s Coiapersation and Employers’ lia- 
bility Policy,” issued to Elmer U. Wood! 
|and in full force and effect when his “ruit | 
orchard foreman, Hubert S. Taylor, was | 
shot, ‘clubbed and killed by another em- 
ploye. 
! The policy, it was stated, contained an 
{endorsement whereby the insurer “ob:iges 
l|itself to pay any employe whose w: ges | 
jare included in the pay roll estimate | 
|named in the policy,” such sums as 
might be due for injuries as would be} 
| payable if the empioye were vovered | 
under the Indiana workmen’s compensa- 
|tion law. Mr, Taylor was not covered by | 
| the law. 
| The petitioner contended that the Cir-| 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh | 
Circuit erred in holding in favor of the} 
insurance company that “such su.ns as 
might be due” as stated in the endorse- 
ment meant only such sums as might be 








due “independent of the workmen’s | 
compensation law.” (41 F. (2d) 573.) | 

The insurer, on the other hand, urged | 
the correctness of the court’s ruling upon 
the contention that the policy was not} 
an ‘surance policy in favor of emy,-vyes | 
but an indemnity policy to the employer. | 
The endorsement, it was urged, referred 
only to accidents occasioned through the | 
employer’s negligence. | 


, 





Bank and Insurance Bureau | 
| Planned in North Carolina | 


| 

State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, Jan. 8. 
The creation of a new Department of 
Banking and Insurance, to be built 
around the present State Insurance De- 
partment, is recommended in a report, on 


a survey of the organization and admin- | 


istration of the North Carolina State 
Government just submitted to Governor 
O. Max Gardner by the Institute for Gov- 
ernment Research of the Brookings In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C. 

Under the plan proposed in the report, 
supervision of banks, insurance compa- 
nies and building and loan associations, 
and administration of the blue sky law 
would be grouped in the new depart- 
ment because “all involve regulation ef 


such a rate is to be imposed, it is difficult 
for the commissioner to deny the compa- 
nies a rate which, upon the experience of 
the business as shown by figures of the 
company, denies such profit even though 


the paid losses and the reserve set up| 


may seem out of proportion to the pre- 
vious experience of the same companies. 


It is plain to see that with profits prac- |. 


tically guaranteed by the law, the incen- 
tive to keep down the losses is not the 
same as though the responsibility for 
profit rested solely and entirely on the 
administration of the business. This is a 
weakness of the present law, and proper 
legislation should be enacted for its mod- 
ification. 

I am further convinced that the loss 
ratio is in part due to the-exaggeration 
of claims and the pressing for settlement 
of groundless and worthless litigation. 
Because insurance is a compulsory pre- 
requisite to the operation of automobiles 
upon our highways, it is the duty of the 
Commonwealth to enact further legisla- 
tion that will tend to minimize its ex- 
pense. 

Further Suggestions 
It is further suggested that the rate 


making be delegated to a commission of ! 
three, to be appointed by the governor— | 


one to represent the companies, one the 
public and one the insurance commis- 
sicner—with power to examine the books, 
records and accounts of all companies de- 
siring and authorized’ to do business in 
Massachusetts. 

z The foregoing are specific suggestions 
for your.consideration. It may transpire, 


| however, that your study of this subject 


will indicate a wiser course by complete 
abandonment of the present law and the 
enactment of restrictive legislation of 
another sort, or the establishment of a 
| State fund, which the recent advisory 
‘opinion of the Supreme Court seems to 
| prohibit, however, without a constitu- 
| tional amendment. 

~The automobile is an inherently dan- 
gerous instrumentality. As a vehicle of 
pleasure it is a wonderful thing, and as a 
|means of rapid communication it is fre- 
quently a necessity, but it is an expensive 
luxury. _Assuming that the law is prop- 
|erly revised to control the companies in 
| the making of ‘rates, the way to bring 
; down the cost of insurance is to reduce 
| accidents, claims and litigation. When 


solved also the insurance problem, 





The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-34445. (S) Transportation —Round-trip | 
fares. As a general rule claimants are 
entitled to be reimbursed for traveling ex- 
penses on the basis of round-trip fares only | 
and should be advised of their right to pre- 
sent to the General Accounting Office a} 
claim for the difference between the cost | 
of two one-way fares and he cost of a/| 
round-trip ticket. Such procedure should | 
be followed generally in those cases wherein 
the claimants have been paid the amounts 
to which they are apparently entitled un-| 
der existing law and regulations, disbursing | 
officers generally not being authorized to 
make additional payment on claims on which 
they have made one payment as in full. 

No definite rule can be established with 
respect to what may be considered a valid 
excuse for the failure to purchase a round- | 
trip fare, as the circumstances involved 
in such matters are so varied that the 
merits of the claim must be determined 
upon the particular facts involved. In all 
cases where there is room for reasonable 
doubt as to the amount which should be 
ei the disbursing officer should either | 

submit the voucher covering the entire 
claim to the General Accounting Office for 

 Cosinton in advance of payment or pay 
® the basis of the lower rate and advise 
the claimant of his right to submit a 





pany. 

Ee ee eee e eee eee aaa 
claim to the General Accounting Office for 
any additional amount thought to be due. 


| (Dee. 13, 1930.) 


A-32690, A-32894. (S) Transportation of 
household goods and automobiles—Foreign 
Service. To entitle Foreign Service of- 
ficers to reimbursement of the cost of trans- 
portation of household goods, including au- 
tomobiles, purchased while en route to a 
new post of duty it must appear 
transportation charges were incurred only 
after title to the property passed to the 
officer and such charges may include only 
the actual and necessary cost of such 
transportation, subject to limitations pre- 
scribed in the regulations, directly fr6m 
the place where title passes to him to his 
new post. (Dec. 18, 1930.) 

A-34549. (S) Sales by Government serv- 
ices—Steam. If the Capitol power plant 
necessarily produces in the ordinary 
course of its operation a surplus of steam, 
there would be no objection to contracting 
to supply to a railroad company for a proper 
consideration an amount of steam to heat 
a wrecking derrick out of any surplus 
which may be available, but the contract 
should not guarantee the delivery of any 
specified amount or assume responsibility 
for anything resulting or arising there- 
from. (Dec. 19, 1930.) 


|the use of the public’s money.” The de- 
sioner appointed by the governor, with 
|the consent of the State Senate. 
While the institute refrained 
| making: a specific recommendation rela- 
\tive to the State insurance laws, the be- 
lief ‘is expressed that they “are badly in 
need of revision.” The general assembly 
,could, with advantage, consider amend- 





that the | ing the law to bring it more in line with | 


{such insurance laws as are found in New 
York State, according to the report. 

A recommendation was made that a 
study be undertaken to _ ascertain 
whether or not it would be advantageous 


ance of public property. 

“This study,” it is declared in the re- 
port, “should show the premiums paid by 
the State over a period of years as com- 
pared with the damages collected over 
the same period. it should show the 
premiums paid by counties on school 
buildings and other public property and 
the damages collected. On the basis of 
such data a definite conclusion could be 
drawn with respect to the establishment 
of a plan of self-insurance.” 





- 


\, 


partment would be headed by a commis- | 


! 
from 


to inaugurate a system of State insur-| 


Radio Commission Files 
Appeal in Seattle Case 


_ The Federal Radio Commission ‘has 
just filed with the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia a motion to 
dismiss the appeal of Station KOMO, of 
Seattle, 
Commission denying an application for 
a construction permit. 

| The motion to dismiss asserts that the 
jcourt of appeals, under the Radio Act 
of 1927, as amended on July 1, 1930, 
dodes not have jurisdiction to entertain 
}a proposed ap 








| Commission w ich denies an application 
|for a construction permit. The right of 


!appeal from decisions of the Radio Com- 


j mission, it is also contended, is statu- | 


|tory and not a matter of right. 

| Shortly after the Commission filed its 
|motion to dismiss Station KJR, owned 
| by the North West Broa/casting System, 
Inc., also of Seattle, filed a motion to 
intervene, in which it was claimed that 
|the reversal of the Commission’s orde 
}requested by Station KOMO would ad- 
versely affect the interests of Station 
KJR. ra 


Wash., from an order of the! 


peal from an order of the! 


we have solved the problem of the un- | 
skilled and reckless driver we will have | 





Radio licenses will expire on Apr. 30 


by the Federal Radio Commission. The 
license periods were changed to conform 
to recess periods of the Commission. 


The full text of the Commission’s an- 
nouncement and decisions on applica- 
tions follow: 


The Commission approved the follow- 
ing motion: 

“Whereas, the Commission has decided 
to extend the license period of broadcast- 
ing stations from three to six months 
commencing Jan. 1, 1931, and 


“Whereas, this would result in the li- 
cense periods falling on Jan. 31 and July 
$1 of each year, and 

“Whereas, July 31 would fall in the 
middle of what is generally termed the 
recess period of the Commission, and 

“Whereas, it would not be possible to 
make an exhaustive examination of the 
2pplications for renewals for the period 


“Whereas, it appears that it would be 
in the interest of good administration to 


expire on Apr. 30 and Oct. 31, 

“It is recommended that the licenses of | 
all broadcasting stations expiring Jan. 31, | 
1931 (except those which have been or 
may be cited for alleged violations of the 
Radio Act of 1927 as amended, and (or) 
rules and regulations of the Commission), 
be extended by general order for a pe- 
riod of 90 days beginning 8 a. m. Jan. 31, | 
1931, and that the applications for re- 


accepted as applications for the new pe- 
riod beginning 3 a. m. Apr. 30, 1931, and 
that such renewal applications be jack- 
eted and forwarded through the Engi- 
neering and Legal Divisions for exhaust- 


“Tt is also recommended that the opera- 
tion of General Order 97 be postponed t@¢ 
the close of Apr. 30, 1931.” 

Applications granted: 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., near Brooks-| 
ville, Pa., and near Sunbury, Pa., granted 
construction permit, 3,160 ke., 400 w. KQD, 
Salt Lake City, KJE, Reno, Nev., granted 
construction permit (for new transmitter), | 
2,482, 2,506, 4,124 kg., unlimited, 6,215, 
6,230 ke. day only, 50 w. KGSD, Al-| 
buquerque, N. Mex., granted construction 
permit (for additional transmitter), 2,722 
ke. unlimited, 12,180 ke. day only, 150 w.} 
Also granted construction permit, 6,350 ke. | 
day, 150 w. KGTI, Alhambra, Calif., granted | 





construction permit (for additional trans- |‘. 


mitter), 12,180 ke. day, only, 500 w. Also 
construction permit, 2,722 ke. unlimited, 150 | 
w. Also construction permit, 6,350 ke. day, 
150 w. KUE, Burbank, Calif., granted 
ification of construction permit, 3,252, 3,460, 
3,468, 3,484 ke. unlimited, 5,600, 5,630 ke.} 
day only, 400 w.; also change in call let- | 
ters to KGUR. | 

WPD, George Collins Warner Jr., Tampa, | 
Fla., granted modification of license 


mod- | 


granted license; frequencies 
7,365, 15,760 ke., 4 kw. 

KJE, Aeronautical Radio, Inec., Reno,| 
Nev., KFM, Sacramento, Calif., KKO, Elko, | 
Nev., KQD, Salt Lake City, granted mod- 
ification of license to change frequencies 
to 3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 3,178 ke., unlimited; 
5,570, 5,660 kc. day only, 400 w. 


7,955, 15,910, 


Chairman of Insurance Com- 
missioners’ Committee 
Appoints Group to Act Be- 
tween Conventions 


State of Minnesota: 


Pan American Airways, Inc., granted 


licenses. Two planes. 

WSDD, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., granted license, 278 kc., 15 w.; 3,238 
ke.; 5,600 kc. day only, 350 w. 

WJC, Press Wireless, Inc., Chicago, Il. 


St. Paul, Jan. 8. 

| The appointment of a subcommittee of 
the vorkmen’s compensation committee 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
| Commissioners, to which matters may be 





granted license, 15,640, 15,670, 15,730, 15,760, | ~ va 7 ‘ 
15,880, 15,910 ke. 7.340, 7.395, 7,370, TAM, | Cont a erere ane fe 
7,835, 7,955, 15,610 ke., 5 kw. | » WwW e é y the 
Federal State Marketing Service, ‘granted | Insurance Commissioner, Garfield < 
authority to install automatic frequency |Brown. Mr. Brown is chairman of the 
control for 8 stations in Calif. _ | Workmen’s compensation committee. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., | Members of the subcommittee a Mr. 
pees ee of license. t | Brown insutahée Com eos : Me t 2 
y1XJ, Harvard University, Cruft Lab., ’ , missioner Merton 
Cambridge, Mass., granted renewal of li-| L. Brown, of Massachusetts, and Insur- 
cense. |ance Commissioner Dan C. Boney, of 


Geophysical Research Corp., granted re-; North Carolina. 


newal of 9 portable licenses in zone 3. : : : 

K6X¢€, RCA Communications, ty Ke-| The creation of this subcommittee = 
huku, T. H., granted renewal of license, | 2Uthorized at the midyear meeting of 
1,604, 2,398, 8,650, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 12,850, | the National Convention of Insurance 
17,300 ke, 10 kw. ; Commissioners as the result of the adop- 

W3XE, The Baltimore Radio Show, Inc.,| tion of amendments to the constitution 
Baltimore, Md., granted renewal of license.|Of the National Council on Compensa- 
_,W6XBB, Ralph M. Heintz, portable, Cal-|tion Insurance after the special repre- 
ifornia, granted renewal of license. |sentative of the Convention on the Na- 


W8XJ, Westinghouse Electric & Manu-|tional Council had report 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., granted re- peeees. Se io 


| Inc., 


newal of license, 23,100, 25,700, 26,000, 27,- 
100, 34,600, 41,000, 51,400, 6,000 to 400,000 
and 401,000 above; 20 kw. 


W6XI, RCA Communications, Inc., Bo- 


jlinas, Calif., granted renewal of license. 


W9XJ, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., granted renewal of license. 

WI10XL, Aircraft Radio Corporation, NC- 
9746, granted renewal of license. 

WGCP, May Radio Broadcast Corpora- 
tion, Newark, N. J., granted construction 
permit to make changes in equipment in- 
cluding automatic frequency control and 
high percentage modulation. 

WHOM, New Jersey Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Jersey City, N. J., granted con- 
struction permit to change equipment, in- 
creasing maximum rated power from 250 
to 500 w. 

KJR, Northwest Broadcasting System, 
Seattle, Wash., granted construction 
permit to make changes in equipment, in- 
cluding the addition of another tube to last 
stage power amplifier and change in modu- 
lator system from high to low level. 

WSYR-WMAC, Clive B. Meredith, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., granted modification of con- 
struction permit to change transmitter, lo- 
cation from Greenpoint, Town of Salina, to 
campus of Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
y. Y., and change in commencemcnt date 
to 3 days after granting of this applica- 
tion and complete date 90 days after grant- 
ing of chis application. 

WLS, Agricultural Broadcasting Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill., granted modification of construe- 
tion permit extending completion date to 
Feb. 6, 1931, with the following provision: 


|“Unless the permittee herein shall, before 


the expiration of his modified construction 


to| permit, actually begin the construction of | 


; were pending but before the workmen’s 


| compensation committee had acted upon 
| them. 


|: Special Representative Clarence W. 
| Hobbs had informed the Insurance Com= 
missioners at their meeting in Hartford, 
'Conn., in September, 1930, that certain 
|amendments to the Council’s constitu- 
| tion had been proposed and would prob- 
ably be voted upon at a special meet- 
|Ing of the Council to be called in Octo- 
|ber. No action was taken by the Com- 
missioners in September inasmuch as the 
| then chairman of the workmen’s com- 
| pensation committee, Commissioner Mer- 
ton L. Brown, of Massachusetts, was 
| unable to attend the convention because 
| of official duties in his State. 


| In October the amendments 
jadopted by the National Council and 
|they came before the compensation com- 
|mittee at its December meeting. The 
;committee took no action on the merits 
of the amendnments, but in its report 
| to the convention did disapprove the 
|fact that they had been adopted before 
| being considered by the committee. At 
|the same time the committee recome- 
;mended the creation of a subcommittee 
in order to expedite action on similar 
‘important matters that might arise in 
;the future during the adjournment of 
|the convention, 

| Chairman Brown pointed out during 
| the discussion on the floor of the con- 
| vention that the subcommittee would not 
|assume any of the prerogatives of the 


were 


change from A2 to Al emission, and use of | buildings to house the station hereby au- ,full committee, but would report to the 


additional frequency, 438 ke. 
WJA, Press Wireless, Inc., 


————= a = 


Pe amen in public utility 
in¥estment securities, we are 
closely identified with utility com- 
panies operating in 51 states and 
comprising one of the largest and 
most progressive groups in the 
United States. 


TKese companies, or the com- 
panies they control, serve over 
5,070,000 customers in 6,530 
communities with electricity, gas, 
or transportation. Among them 
are: 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


INSULL UTILITY 
INVESTMENTS, INC. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON 
COMPANY 


MIDLAND UNITED COMPANY 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


CORPORATION SECURITIES 
CO. OF CHICAGO 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC POWER 
COMPANY 


SEABOARD PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLIG 
SERVICE COMPANY 


NORTH AMERICAN LIGHT & 
POWER COMPANY 


Our Monthly Savings Plan is 
available to those who wish to 
invest out of income. Call at our 
nearest office, or write. 


Chicago, m,| [Continued on Page 12, Column 2.] 


full committee, which, in turn, would 
report to the convention. 





Regular Dividends 


a test of depression-proof investments 
is regularity of dividend payments. Remem- 
berthis when making yourdanuary re-investments. 


Two ‘factors influence the regularity of public 
utility dividends. The essential nature of the 
public service makes for steady income. The time- 
tested ability of experienced management achieves 
many operating economies. Receiving his divi- 
dends regularly, the security holder needs no 
further assurance as to the soundness of his pub- 
lic utility investments. 


We distribute the securities of progressive public 
utility companies operating in 31 states. Send 
for our list of offerings yielding 6% and more. 


Gime Savings Plan Available 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


Com 


230 SO. LA SALLE 


KANSAS CITY CLEVELAND 


PANY 
ST. ¢ CHICAGO 


MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


LOUISVILLE DESMOINES ST.LOUIS NEW YORK DETROIT 
RICHMOND LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO INDIANAPOLIS 





evislation Ur 


Leg ged 
Tn California to 
_ Aid Land Credits 


| 
Revolving Fund for Use of | 
Proposed Bond Commis- 


sion Recommepded After 
Finance Investigation 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Jan. 8. 


The California Irrigation and Recla- 
mation Financing and Refinancing Com- | 
mission, appointed to report upon the} 
entire subject for methods of financing | 
such districts and make recommenda- | 
tions for improvements in the laws and 
methods of handling such financing, has 
forwarded its report to Governor C. C. 
Young. 

The Commission finds that the irriga- | 
tion, reclamation and other district laws 
generally are sound and that few funda- 
menial changes are either necessary or 
advisable. Additional legislation, how- 
ever, is strongly urged to prevent un- 
Warranted depreciation in the credit 
standing of district securities, to estab- 
lish the confidence of the investing pub- 
lic in these securities and to strengthen 
individual borrowing power of the land 
wners within such districts. 

The depression and lack of borrowing 
power of the land districts, the report 
states, is primarily accounted for by the 
abnormally depressed condition of agri- | 
culture which has brought to light faults | 
that, under normal conditions, would not | 
have developed. The district manage- | 
ment on the whole, the report further 
states, has been most creditable in spite 
of: the generally adverse condition of ag- | 
riculture and the unusual climatic con- 
ditions. 

Would Enlarge Commission 

The Commission recommends that the 
present Bond Certification Commission, | 
consisting of the Attorney General, Su- 
perintendent of Banks, and State Engi- 
neer, be enlarged as to personnel to five 
members and be given wide discretion 
in district affairs. The two additional 
members of the Bond Commission, under 
the recommendations, would be appointed 
by the Governor, subject to the approval 
of the Senate, for four-year terms and 
would serve without salary. One mem- 
ber would have to be a banker and the 
other would be required to have at least 
five years experience as a district di- 
rector, trustee or manager. 

Another of the major recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of the finan- 
cial condition of the districts is the crea- 
tion of a $5,000,000 irrigation and r« 
lamation bond fund to be used by the 
proposed Bond Commission as a revolvy- 
ing fund in assisting the refunding of 
bond issues of districts. The State un- 
der this arrangement would be author- 
ized to purchase the refunding bonds, 
and later dispose of them at not less 
than cost and return the funds to the 
revolving fund. 

Community Morals Vital 

Concerning the work of the Commis- 
sion and its report, Governor Young 
said: 

“Agriculture is so basic to this State’s 
prosperity that its success is vital to 
the welfare of every community within 
its boundaries and every assistance, other 
than subsidy, that can be legally given 
should be rendered. The State is vitally 
interested in the credit standing of its 
subdivisions and its districts; it is also 
interested in the continued improvement 
by individual owners of lands within 
these districts, capital for which. im- 
provement will be advanced only when 

to real estate in the district are 

ailable and unimpeachable and not 

*t to varied and conflicting liens 
consequent upon default in the payment 
of bond principal and interest. The State 
can not without loss to itself stand by 
and the morale of communities 
broken, settlers dispossessed of their 
lands and creditors sustain losses largely 
because there is lacking the machinery 
necessary to bring about an adjustment 
of the interests of debtors and creditors. 
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Banking Conditions 
In Alabama Praised 


Statement of Bankers Associa- 
tion Is Indorsed 


Siate of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Jan. 8. 

The State Superintendent of Banks, 
D. F. Green, has orally given his en- 
dorsement of the statement on the bank- 
ing ion the country, issued by 
the president of the American Bankers 
Association, Rome C. Stephenson. 

Referring to Mr. Stephenson's predic- 
tion that “we will have the strongest 
banking system we have ever enjoyed 
and one worthy of the highest confidence 
of all our people” as a result of the 
elimination of “undeniable weaknesses” 
in the country’s banking structure in 
1930, Mr. Green declared: "I am in 
thorough accord with the statement by 
Mr. Stephenson, which appeared in the 
press, and I feel assured that the banks 
in Alabama are in the best condition 
they have been in for years. Alabama 
banks have cleared up more old debts 
in the past 12 months than they have in 
a like period for many years back. The 
bankers have worked hard to get their 
affairs’ in the excellent shape they are 
in now, and deserve the confidence and 
patronage of all citizens.” 


st 
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State Assessments Levied 
On 582 Nepdraska Banks 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Jan. 8. 

Drafts were drawn against 582 State 
banks Jan. 3 by Clarence G. Bliss, Sec- 
retary of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, totalling $297.969, and for- 
warded for collection. They were drawn, 
Mr. Bliss stated orally, in compliance 
with the act of the Legislature, adopted 
at the special session in March, 1929, 
which requires his Department to levy an 
annual assessment of two-tenths of 1 
per cent of the average daily deposits of 
the banks for a period of 10 years, in 
lieu of the payments under the bank’ 
guaranty law, which was repeal.d. 

Mr. Bliss stated that hc had no know!l- 
edge of reported resistance of State 
banks to the payments of the amounts 
levied. Assessments under a former law 
are now the subject of litigation in the 
case of the Abie State Bank, now pend- 
ing before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 
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Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment 


* 
The State of New Yor 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
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and shall pur-, Baltimore, Md., 
to com- | 500 w., unlimited. 


ed 
necessary 
aid station before 
his authority, this 
ly forfeited and, 
of time which 

-onstruction 
ied t permittee herein, 
ficient time within which the 
ht have been fully completed 
Radio ‘| mission will not 
the within which the 
r authorized to com- 
said equipment 


truct 


ent 


New York City, 
500 w., shares 
to operate 
location as main tran 

WFBE, Radio Stati 
cinnati, grante 


period auxiliary 


since the 


origi 
iss 
Ohio, 
100 w. night, 250 w., le 
WDRC, The Doolitt 
ford, Conn., granted 
w., unlimited. 
WCAU, Univer 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
sion to use 250 w. 
making field 
tween midnight 
WCFL, Chicago Fed 
cago, Ill., granted aut 
hours after sunset 


station 
the Federal 
ain extend 
1ittee her 
plete 
herelr i 
WSMX, 
Ohio, grantec 
operate simuit 
burgh, Pa., durir 
vide ‘ lly 
burgh n. ] 
WELK, WELK 
Inc., Philadelphi 
1,370 ke., 100 w. ni 
unlimited, 
WEDH, 
ing Corporation, ’ 
1,420 ke., 100 , unlimite 
WJBO, Valdemar Jenser 
La granted authority 
matic frequency control. 
KGFW, Otto F, 
McConnell, Ravenna, granted con- 
sent to voluntary ment of license} . ; 
to Central Nebraska Brondcssting Galeeee DeForest Radio Co 
| T., granted construct 


tion. 

W6XG, General 50 w., for period of 
California, granted for making demonst 
assignment of license to the police service before 
casting Company, | Island police chiefs. 

W6XG, General Co.. portable, | for above. 
granted renewal of 790 ke., 10 kw. | 

WBCM, Bay City lcasting Associa- 
tion, Bay City, Mich., granted modification 
of license specifying of station be 
determined by irement of an- 
tenna input as in General Or- 
der 1. 


Ratification of Commissioners’ acts: 
WOKO, H. E. Smith d KR. M, Curtis, 
Hudson Valley Broa ting Co., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., granted ent to volun- 
tary assignment of W OKO, Ine. 
Granted modification of construetion per- | 
mit to change transmitter location on con- 
struction permit from Hudson Avenue 
North and Beaver Street, Albany, N. Y., to 
east side of Albany, Troy Roz ; 
rey. y Road, Albany, 
KPCE, Westcoast Broadcasting Co., Se-| 
attle, Wash., granted consent to voluntary | quests construction p 
assignment of license to Queen City Broad- | service, 1 frequenc 
casting Co. 1,500 ke., 1 frequenc 
WRAX, WRAX Broadcasting Co., Phila-| ke. 100 w. No regu 
delphia, Pa., granted construction. permit! WDRC, The Doolit 
to install new equipment, including auto- | ford, Conn., requests 
matic frequency control and 100 per cent/to increase daytime 
modulation, to 1 kw. 
KSTP, National Battery Marius 
St. Paul, Minn., ° 


Stz Jr., Dayton, 
icat of license to 
y with KQV at Pitts- 
ylig hours and di- 
r with . Pitts- 
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there 


equa 


static 00 w. 
ting Station, 
ranted license, 
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Receivers, Memphis 
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D. B. McGown, px 
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1,500 and 3,000 kce., 
and 28,000 kce., 50 w., 


license to 


roadeasting Co., Johnson 


permit } 
date to Mar. 30, 1931. 
WFBR, The Baltimore Radio Show, Inc.| 


tion permit, 1,420 ke 


7 p. m. 


extending completion 


granted 
WMCA, Knickerbocker Broadcasti 


granted 
with WNYC, and 


ity 


gr: 


strength 


for the period ending Jan 


license, 1,270 

r 
license, 
authority 
transmitter at same 
smitter. 

on WFBF, Inc., Cin- 
sd license, 1,260 ke., 
cal sunset, unlimited. 
le Radio Corp., Hart- 


: pa 
license, 1, 500 


330 ke., 
Broadcasting Co., 
anted special permis- 
rtable transmitter for 
measurements be- 
6 a. m 
eration of Labor, Chi- 
hority to operate two 
t Seattle, 8:30 p. m., 
31, 1931. | 
and Enoch Brown Jr., | 
Commercial Appeal, 
granted temporary 
station pending re- | 
lication filed through | 
a. 


1e Corp. 


nd 


of America, 
granted authority to 
nto” to operate under 
ing receipt of formal 


mpany, Providence, R. 
ion permit, 2,398 ke., 
30 days. 

rations of emergency 
a conference of Rhode 
Also granted license 


nding completion date 


ng editor, Seattle Star, 
of special authoriza- | 
- 16, 1930, for use of 


a, Pasadena, Calif, 
yrity for reassignment 


of 1,712 ke., provided formal application i 


yrtable, San Francisco 
s construction permit 
k, 1 frequency between 
and 1 between 5,000 
irregular time. 


D. B. MeGown, San Franciseo, Calif., re- 


ermit for experimental | 
y between 3,000 and} 
y between 5,000-28,000 | 
lar hours. 
tle Radio Corp., Hart- | 
modification of license 
power from 500 w. 
Musie 


Prop., Johnson 


4 25 w., daytime until 


p 
WTFI, Toccoa Falls Institute, Toccoa, | 


transmitter and studio; 


| equipment, 


seconds) 
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in in 
Which Thou- 
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39 
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Last 
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108.30 
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High Low 
101.30 101.28 
109 108.29 
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poeeeeeeeeeeee 
Ga., requests construction permit to move 
increase operating 
1 kw., and change 
maximum 


abedefg 
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power from 500 w. to 
equipment, _ increasing 
power to 1 kw. 

Herbert A. Morris, Clarksdale, *Miss., re- 
quests construction permit, 1,420 ke., 100 w., 


daytime, and to use portable to test for 


location. 

KMLB, J. C. Liner, Monroe, La., requests 
construction permit to make changes in 
increasing maximum rated 
power from 75 to 100 w., and increase op- 
erating power from 50 to 100 w. 

KGKL, KGKL, Inc., San Angelo, Tex., re- 
quests construction permit to make certain 
changes in transmitter and increase of op- 


erating power front. 100 to 250 w. day and | 


100 w. night. 
Applications Dismissed 

The following cases were heretofore 
set for hearing; applicants have re- 
quested withdrawal of their applications: 

KOY, Nielsen Radio & Sporting Goods 
Co., Phoenix, Ariz., modification of license, 
940 ke., 500 w. 

George William Sullivan, Hardin, Mont., 
construction permit, 600 ke., 10 w. 

Merchant Radio Station, Alfred S. Setrao, 
Vicksburg, Miss., construction permit, 550 
ke., 100 w. 

Florin and Spencer, Wellsboro, Pa., con- 
struction permit, 580 ke., 10 w. 

KID, KID Broadcasting Co., 
Idaho, construction permit, 1,320 ke., 500 w. 


Upon motion of Commissioner Sykes, land threat of force he compelled Gowen 
the Commission reconsidered its action | to open the desk and the safe and with 
Station | the others made a general and apparently | 


of Dec. 12, 1930, relative to 
WFLA-WSUN and adopted the following 
substitute: 


“Whereas reports of supervisors of | office. 
radio indicate that interference exists in| premises 
Stations WTMJ and} 


the operation of 


kilocycles, and whereas the Commission 


is desirous of minimizing or obviating | 298, 306. 


this interference, and whereas no such 


WPDU, Metropolitan Police Dept., Wash- | iterference was so reported when sta- 
ington, D. C., granted modification of con-| tions WDAE and WTM4J operated on this 


frequency, it is hereby ordered that the 
renewal applications of WFLA-WSUN 


and WDAE be designated for hearing| who in pursuance of a conspiracy was 


with the view of determining if this in- 
terference may not be minimized or ob- 
viated by an exchange of frequencies be- 
tween WFLA-WSUN and WDAE.” 

Application dismissed: 

The following application 
missed at request of applicant: 

Jesse P. Lutz, South Hampton, N. Y., 
construction permit, 1,190 kc., 150 w., un- 
limited time. 

Broadcasting applications: 

KFJY, C. S. Tunwall, Riverdale, 


was 
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96%, | 
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rated | 


To be used}; WFLA-WSUN on the frequency of 620| might be found. 


dis- | 


Fort 


Dodge, Iowa, construction permit to change 


equipment. 
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Medford, Oreg., 


request for authority to install automatic 


frequency control. 
KGA, Northwest Broadcasting 

Inc., Spokane, Wash., construction 

to change equipment. 
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1755 Glenarm Street, 


permit 


Radio 


Denver, Colo., con- 


| and assignment from 


w. 


change power 
day and/ 500 w., 


System, 


Corporation, 


granted modification of | Store, Ironwood, Mich., requests construc- | struction permit to install new equipment 
500 
night on experimental 
basis to 500 w. day and night, on 920 ke. 
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Security Issues 


Louisiana Banks 
Declared Sound 
In Spite of Slump. 


State Commissioner Cites 
Closing of Only Four In- 

- stitutions in Two Years; 
Savings Increase 


State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, Jan. 8. 


Banking conditions in Louisiana con- 
|tinue sound, the State Banking Com- 
missioner, J. S. Brock, declared in a 
statement issued at the opening of the 
New Year. Only four banks in Louisi- | 
ana have closed in the past two years 
and one of them later reopened, he said. 

“Despite the decline of total bank re- 
| sources which followed the trend of gen- 
eral business recession during the past 
15 months, the almost total crop fail-; 
| ures in certain sections the past season, | 
and the greatly reduced prices for agri- 
| cultural products, savings deposits in the 
State banks of Louisiana showed the re- 
|markable increase of over $12,000,000 
during the 12-month period from Sep-| 
|} tember, 1929, to September, 1930,” Mr. | 
| Brock declared. | 
| “While evidently there has been some 
| hysteria or uneasiness felt in other sec- 
| tions of the country where certain finan- 
|cial institutions have crashed,” he con- 
| tinued, “the banks in the large financial | 
centers of our State appear strongly for- | 
tified with ample cash and secondary re- 
serves which compare favorably with 
| other years. 

“Generally the condition of Louisiana | 
| banks, as a whole, is sound, and they | 








1108,| are in a position to furnish credit for 
10934 all current business needs and legitimate | 
104%, | business and industfial expansion. 


The | 
homesteads and building and loan asso-; 
ciations appear to be improving their 
condition and with few exceptions have 
been able to distribute the usual divi- 
dends to shareholders. 

“By adherence to the policies of con- 
servatism which have marked the recent 
course of Louisiana’s financial institu- 
tions and in the absence of hysteria on| 
the part of people of the State, these 
institutions should experience no serious 
difficulties and should safely maintain | 
their good record throughout 1931.” 


Evidence Secured 
Improperly Is Barred | 
‘Supreme Court Orders Papers, 
Returned to Owners 


| 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
houses, papers, and effects, against un-| 
reasonable searches and seizures shall 
not be violated.” It is general and for-}| 
bids every search that is unreasonable; 
it protects all, those suspected or known 
to be offenders as well as the innocent, 
and unquestionably extends to the prem- 
mises where the search was made and 
the papers taken. Gouled vy. United} 
| States, 255 U. S. 298, 307. | 

The second clause declares: “And no 
warrants shall issue, but upon probable! 


91% | cause, supported by oath or affirmation, 


and particularly describing the place to| 
be searched, and the persons or things to 
be seized.” This prevents the issue of 
warrants on loose, vague or doubtful 
bases of fact. It emphasizes the pur- 
pose to protect against all general | 
searches. Since before the creation of| 
our Government, such searches have 
been deemed obnoxious to fundamental 
principles of liberty. They are de- 
nounced in the constitutions or statutes 
of every State in the Union. Agnello 
iv. United States, 269 U. S. 20, 33. 

The need of protection against them 
is attested alike by history and present 
conditions. The amendment is to be lib- 
erally construed and all owe the duty| 
of vigilance for its effective enforcement 
llest there shall be impairment of the} 
rights for the protection of which it| 
Boyd v. United States, 116 


| was adopted. od | 
Weeks v. United States, 


|U. S. 616, 623. 
| supra, 389-$ 

There is no formula for the determi- | 
nation of reasonableness. Each case 1s} 
to be decided on its own facts and cir- 
cumstances. It is not, and could not 
| be, claimed that the officers saw con-| 
spiracy being committed. 
no suggestion that Gowen or Bartels | 
was committing crime when arrested. | 
In April, 1929, Braidwood reported to| 
Calhoun the existence of a conspiracy | 
|and that in pursuance of it sales and 
deliveries of intoxicating liquor had been | 
made in 1927 and 1928. The record does | 
not show any criminal overt act in 1929. | 
Calhoun’s description to O’Brien of the| 
company’s office in detail and of Gowen 
and Bartels shows that he knew the 
place and offenders. | 

Notwithstanding he had an abundance 
of information and time to swear out a} 
| valid warrant, he failed to do so.| 
O’Brien falsely claimed to have a war- | 
rant for the search of the premises and | 


Idaho Falls, | he made the arrests under color of the 


|invalid warrant. By pretension of right | 


|unlimited search, ransacking the desk, 
| safe, filing cases and other parts of the 
It was a lawless invasion of the 
and a_ general exploratory 
search in the hope that evidence of crime 
Federal Trade Commis- 
jsion v. American Tobacco Co., 264 U. S. 


| Plainly the case before us is essentially 
different from Marron y. United States, 
275 U. S. 192. There, officers executing 
a valid search warrant for intoxicating 
liquors found and arrested one Birdsall | 


actually engaged in running a saloon, 
| As an incident to the arrest they seized 
a ledger in a closet where the liquor or 
‘some of it was kept and some bills be- | 
side the cash register. These things | 
were visible and accessible and in the of- 
fender’s immediate custody. There was 
no threat of force or general search or | 
rummaging of the place. 
| The uncontradicted evidence requires a 
| finding that here the search of the prem- | 
ises was unreasonable. Silverthorne 
|iumber Co, v. United States, supra. 
Marron v. United States, supra, 199. 
United States’ v.° Kirschenblatt, 16 F. 
| (2d) 202. The judgments below must 
| be reversed and the case remanded to 
the district court with directions to en- 
| join the United States attorney and the 
special agent in charge from using the 
papers as evidence and to order the same 
returned to petitioners, 
Reversed. 


f 
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| Accounts, has announced: 


| Bank, Martinsville; Christopher State Bank, 


| Keithsburg; 


| Detroit, 


And there is} 
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Business Conditions 


Changes in Status 


State Banks 


Indiana: Luther F, Symons, Banking 
Commissioner, has announced: First Indiana 
State Bank, Gary, Indiana State Bank, and 
Citizens Trust & Savings Bank, both of 
Indiana Harbor, and the Huntertown Bank, 
Huntertown, closed. 


Illinois: Oscar Nelson, Auditor of Public 
Sheridan Trust 
& Savings Bank of Chicago, chartered, cap- 
ital, $800,000; Banco di Napoli Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, chartered, capital, $300,- 
000; State Bank of Palatine, Palatine, cap- 
ital increased from $25,000 to $75,000. 
Citizens State Bank, Goreville; Harvel 
State Bank, Harvel; Rock City State Bank, 
Rock City; Peoples State Bank, Hamilton; 
Zeigler State Bank, Zeigler; Merchants 
State Bank, Centralia; Martinsville State 





Christopher; Pope County State Bank, Gol- | 


conda; Ina State Bank, Ina; 
Bank, Brownfield; Citizens, State Bank, | 
Jefferson State Bank, Mt. | 
Vernon; Farmers & Merchants State Bank, | 
Cypress; Macedonia State Bank, Macedonia; 
State Bank of Hecker, Hecker, and the 
Brocton Bank, Brocton, closed. | 

Towa: L. A. Andrew, Superintendent of ! 


Union State | 


Banks, has announced: Logan Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Logan; Farmers Savings Bank, 
Oxford, and Iowa Savings Bank, Fort Dodge, 
closed. 

Earlham Savings Bank, Earlham, incor- 
porated, capital, $25,000. Eldridge Savings 
Bank, Eldridge, and Peoples Savings Bank, 
same place, consolidated under title 
Eldridge. Trust & Savings Bank. 

Minnesota: A. J. Veigel, Bank Commis- 
sioner, has announced: Adrian State Bank, 
Adrian, took over the National Bank of 
Adrian. 

Missouri: 
missioner, 


S. L. Cantley, Finance Com- 
has announced: Peoples Bank, 


| Dixon, closed. 


Alabama: D. F. Green, Superintendent of 


| Banks, has announced: Merchants & Farm- 
j}ers Bank and Roanoke Banking Company, 


both of Roanoke, closed, 


Mississippi: J. S. Love, Superintendent of 
Banks, has announced: Peoples Bank, Cal- 


|houn City; Bank of Bruce, Bruce; Bank of 


Kilmichael, Kilmichael; Merchants & Farm- 
ers Bank, Vardaman; and the Bank of Wi- 
nona, Winona, closed. 

Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Com- 
missioner, has announced: Farmers State 


| Bank, Primrose, closed. 


Wisconsin: C. F. Schwenker, Bank Com- 
missioner, has announced: Citizens Bank, 
Monroe; and State Bank of Roberts, Rob- 
erts, suspended. 

Indiana: Luther F, Symons, Banking Com- 
missioner, has announced: Old Rockport 
State Bank, Rockport, closed. 


Postal Receipts at 50 Selected Cities 


In December Below Figure for 1929 


‘Decline of 5.43 Per Cent Registered for Period, Accord- 


ing to Post Office Department 


December postal receipts at 50 selected | 
offices throughout the country declined | 
5.48 per cent from the *same month in) 
1929, according to the Post Office De-| 


partment. (A summary of the Depart- 
ment’s information was printed in the 
issue of Jan. 8.) The tabular statement 
of receipts follows: 


Statement of postal receipts at 50 selected offices for December, 1930: 


December, 1930 December, 1929 
-- $7,204,439.3 
5,919,835.22 
1,998,977.53 
1,904,879.5 
1,248,349.7 
893,406.77 
1,193,097.05 
949,175.17 
1,383 ,330.45 
996,431.63 
1,031,018.71 


Chicago, TI. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 

St. Louis, Mo. ‘ 
Kansas City, Mo. ... 
Mich. 

Ohio 
Calif. 
Calif. 


Cleveland, 
Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wasnington, D.C. seccccosscoce ° 
Buffalo, N. Y. .. 5 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Indianapolis, Ind. ..... é 

Atlanta, Ga. ... 

Newark, N. J. .. 

Denver, Colo. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


835,303 
710,00 
859,54 
cccces 694,9 


|Des Moines, Iowa 


Portland, Oreg. 
Louisville, Ky. ... 
Rochester, N. Y. ..... 
Columbus, Ohio 
New Orleans, La. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Richmond, Va. 
Providence, R. I. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Hartford, Conn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Akron, Ohio 

Fort Worth, Tex. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Worcester, Mass. 


17 


. $38,572,146. 
September, 1930, over September, 1929, 
*9.69; November, 1980, over November, 1929, 


* Decrease. 


78 


55,106.48 
217,964.02 
267,751.02 
232,821.15 


188,431.03 
245,005.16 
201,780.83 
191,736.: 
164,385.84 
5,590.36 


138,121.63 


74 


Increase 
$398,563.82 
*622,465.88 
*162,799.91 
*113,953.21 

*56,236.74 

*93,783.34 
*127,215.40 

*46,615.10 

*30,953.52 

*32,579.01 

*41,279.44 

*19,444.77 

*32,030.34 

44,656.46 
* 43,297.60 
*32,883.74 
21,351.48 
“1,925.64 
*38,407.01 
*46,554.71 
23,523.73 
1,806.97 

*20,997.81 

*39,768.34 

*15,708.34 

6,881.84 

*41,914.51 

*15,243.32 

*31,667.82 

698.61 
*17,827.92 
*8,936.23 
*6,711.78 
*18,305.76 
*966.76 
*40,536.60 
*69.18 
*3,230.26 
* 4,936.33 
1,757.59 
*7,043.46 
*9,868.90 

*19,689.50 

*14,330.34 

*28,968.85 

2,718.83 
*8,409.35 
*6,389.92 
*1,396.24 
*12,191.05 
*$2,212,702.24 *5.43 
October, 1930, over October, 1929, 


3 $7,603,003.15 
6,542,301.10 
2,161,777.44 
2,018,833.19 
1,304,586.52 
987,190.11 
1,320,312.45 
995,790.27 
1,414,283.97 
1,029,010.64 
1,072,298.15 
854,748.22 
742,037.97 
814,886.33 
738,253.38 
612,542.33 
697,092.51 
548,615.47 
513,540.01 
489,197.98 
491,783. 
525,672.2§ 
444,944.26 
429,275.32 
458,682.91 
313,594.7 
364,897.2 
362,354. 
309,903.1¢ 
326,683.7 
334,721. 
295,030.73 
261,818.2 


8 


45 


*9.26 
*3.42 
2.19 


11.49 


m 


fom om ents 


247,806.8 
240,313.8 
193,367.: 
243,247.57 
208,824.29 
201,605.28 
184,075.38 
189,720.70 
175,510.85 
162,988.82 
167,357.76 
150,863.40 
110,845.57 
150,312.68 


** 


*3.3 
*4.89 
10.70 
"7.55 
16.51 

1.67 
*5.02 
*4.23 
*1.26 
*8.11 


38 


$40,784,848.98 
*5.84; 
*13.27. 





CONDENSED 


December 


Loans and Discounts 
Overdrafts 


Other United States Securities 
Other Bonds and Stocks 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Safe Deposit Vaults 
Other Real Estate Owned 


Interest Earned, Uncollected 
Cash and Sight Exchange 


Surplus and Profits 
Unearned Discount 
Circulation 
Liability a/c Letters of Credit, A 
Other Liabilities 
Taxes, Interest, etc. . 
Individual Deposits .. 
Savings Deposits 
Bank Deposits 
Government Deposits... . 

Total Deposits 





=: 


NATIONAL 
BANK 


of the Central West 





United States Bonds to Secure Circulation............ 


Banking House, Improvements, Furniture and Fixtures. . 


Customers Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


LIABILITIES 


cceptances, eCtc......... 


veasusasts esas ss «.$99,965,306.83 
NE Re Tr 


see eeee 





STATEMENT 


St. Louis’ LARGEST BANK 


31, 1930 


7 
RESOURCES 


ose sh 0eeineee sh 5 tT ene 
53,664.22 
1,000,000.00 
3,408,439.74 
25,447,871.98 
513,000.00 
875,833.13 
405,389.00 
606,081.68 
1,706,504.91 
531,625.45 
34,881,854.85 


$187,331,238.92 


«sees $12,100,000.00 
8,694,501.56 
485,135.63 
1,000,000.00 
1,751,471.41 
75,795.22 
152,210.57 


eee tweens 





+++ 36,458,009.83 
1,131,934.86 
_163,072,124.53 


$187,331,238.92 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


BROADWAY» LOCUST: OLIVE 


ST. LOUIS 


to Business Executives 


The First National Bank in St. Louis successfully serves 
business concerns of nationaf scope, not alone in their 
financial needs, but also in their business needs. 


The senior Officers and Directors of St. Louis’ largest bank, 
are men of mature judgment, with @ national point of view 
and thoroughly familiar with all the business conditions 
. For specific data regarding the possibili- 
ties of this great market for your business, write this bank. 


if 


* 
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Federal Finance 


National Banks 
Steadily Expand 


Trust Activities 


Institutions Authorized to 
Act in Fiduciary Capacity 
Report Resources of 23 
Billion Dollars 


The trust activities of national banks 
continue to increase and expand, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, John W. Pole. 
The growth in 1930, compared with 1929 
figures, shows an increase of 30 in the 
number of national banks authorized to 
perform trust functions, and an increase 
of 95 in the number actually perform- 
ing such duties. 

One-third of the national banks of 
the country, holding 80 per cent of the 
banking resources of the national sys- 
tem, are authorized to act in a fiduciary 
capacity. Their resources on June 30, 
1930, were in excess of $23,000,000,000. 

The section of the Comptroller’s re- 
poyt dealing with national banks in the 
trum: field follows in full text: . 

The national banks in 1930 continued 
to show steady and substantial progress 
in the development of trust activities. 
Two thousand four hundred and seventy- 
two banks, with capital, surplus, and 
undivided profits aggregating $3,123,- 
303,341, and banking resources totaling 
$23,529,097,073, had authority to admin- 
ister trusts on June 30, 1930, which rep- 
resented 34 per cent of the number of 
banks and 80 per cent of the total bank- 
ing resources of the 7,252 national 
banks in operation on that date. Of the 
number authorized to exercise trust 
powers under section 11 (k) of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, 1,829 banks had es- 


tablished trust departments and were} 


dministering 79,912 individual trusts 
oan assets © evennting $4,473,040,926, 
and in addition were administering 
11,511 corporate trusts and acting as 
trustees for outstanding note and bond 
issues aggregating $11,803,717,370. For 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, trust 


department gross earnings aggregating | 


$22,765,000 were reported. 
* Net Increase Shown 
Compared with 1 { 
flect a net increase during the year of 
30 in number of national banks having 
authority to exercise trust powers, an 
increase of 95, or 5 per cent, in the num- 
ber administering: trusts; an increase of 


15,435, or 20 per cent, in the number | 


of trusts being administered; an increase 


of $235,392,000, or 5% per cent, in the | 
volume of individual trust assets; an In- 


crease of $4,433,000,000, or 60 per cent, 


in the volume of trusteeship under bond | 


issues, while the gross earnings, from 
trust department operations increased 
$2,182,000, or 11 per cent, over the pre- 
vious year. 

The rapid stri 
have made in the trust field are empha- 
sized by considering the activities dur- 
ing the past year with those of 1926. 
Compared with that year, these figures 
sorenent an increase during the four- 
year period of 446, or 22 per cent, in 
the number of national banks authorized 
to exercisé trust powers; an increase of 

anks actively administering trusts; an 
increase of 65,370, or 250 per cent, in 
the number of trusts being administered; 
an increase of $3,550,000,000, or 385 per 
cent, in the volume of individual trust 
assets under administration; an increase 
of $9,340,000,000, or 379 per cent, in the 
volume of bond issues outstanding for 
which national banks are acting as 
trustees, while the gross earnings for 
the same period increased $14,510,000, 
or 176 per cent. 

Insurance Trusts 

The increasing interest in the creation 
of insurance trusts is evidenced by the 
fact that 153 national banks were act- 
ing as trustees under 396 agreements 
involving the administration of $13,495,- 
009 in proceeds from insurance policies, 
while 680 national banks had been named 
trustees under 13,543 insurance trust 
agreements not operative supported by 
insurance policies with a face value ag- 
gregating $586,706,435. Compared with 
1929, the insurance trust figures repre- 
sent an increase of 30 per cent in the 


number of national banks administering | 


insurance trusts, an increase of 46 per 


-cent in the number and 19 per cent in} 


the volume of insurance trust assets un- 
der administration. 

The number of banks which had been 
named trustees under 
agreements not operative increased dur- 
ing the year 22 per cent; the number 
of insurance trust agreements not yet 
operative naming national banks trus- 
tees increased 42 per cent, while the 
volume of insurance represented by the 
face value of the policies trusteed under 
tose agreements increased 56 per cent 
over 1929. 

ranches of national banks number- 
ing 187 were actively engaged in the 
administration of 15,092 trusts, with in- 
dividual trust assets aggregating $1,340,- 
564,760, and were acting as trustees for 
bond and _ note issues outstanding 
amounting to $3,151,175,430. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interst: 


» 


e Commerce Commission 


on Jan. 8 made public decisions in rate | 


casesy which are summarized as follows: 


No. 21950 and Related Cases.—Russ Mar- 
ket Co. v. Northwestern Pacific Railroad. 
Rates charged on fat cattle, in carloads, 
from Wilson, Nev., to Russ, Calif., and on 
feeder cattle, in carloads, from Alturas, 
Calif., to Kekawaka, Calif., over an inter- 
state route, found unreasonable. Reason- 
able rates prescribed for the future and 
reparation awarded. 

No, 22197.—T. H. Halliburton & Co, v. 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad: Rates 
on cabbage and oniens, in carloads, from 
certain producing points in Texas to Macon 
and Americus, Ga., found to have been un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded, 

No, 22196 and Related Cases.—Will May- 
field College v. 
nois Railway. Rates on coal, in carloads, 
from origin groups in southern Illinois and 
western Kentucky to destinations in south- 
eastern Missouri found unreasonable; and 
from the same origin groups to other points 
in southeastern Missouri unreasonable but 
not. unduly prejudicial. Rates for the fu- 
ture prescribed to certain of the destina- 
tions, and reparation awarded. 

No, 23002.—Federal Foundry Supply Co. 
v., Pennsylvania Railroad. Rates charged 
em@ round coal tar pitch, in carloads, from 
Cléveland, Ohio, Charleroi, Pa., and Chi- 
cago, Ill., to points in official classifica, 
. territory found applicable and not un- 
i remsonable. Complaint dismissed, 


929, these figures re- | 


des which national banks | 


ei or 66 per cent, in the number of 


insurance trust| 


Chicago & Eastern Iili- | 


Are Presented Herein, Brine 
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- Fiscal Operations Banking Systems 


Financial Condition of Federal 
Reserve Banks 


Jan. 7. Made 


The daily average of Federal Reserve 
Bank credit outstanding during the week 


ended Jan. 7, as reported to the Federal | 


reserve banks, and made public Jan. 8 


by the Federal Reserve Board, was 
$1,355,000,000, a decrease of $44,000,- 
000 compared with the preceding week 
and of $220,000,000 compared with the 
corresponding week in 1930. 


On Jan. 7 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $1,248,000,000, a decrease 
of $125,000,000 for the week. This de- 
crease corresponds with decreases of 
$107,000,000.in money in circulation and 
$27,000,000 in member bank reserve bal- 
ances and an increase -of $9,000,000 in 
monetary gold stock, offset in part by a 
decrease of $14,000,000 in Treasury cur 

{ 





RESOURCES 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 
| Gold 


Gold 
Gold 
Gold 


held exclusively against Federal reserv 
settlement fund with Federal Reserve 
and gold certificates held by banks 


Total gold reserves ,.. 
Reserves other than gold ...cccecececeeees 


eee eter eensesere 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: ‘ 
Secured by United States Government obli 
Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market oe 
United States Government securities: 
Bonds 
Treasury notes 


Cee cere reser ecceereeeseseeeeee . 


Total United States Government securiti 
Other securities 


Total bills and securities ...... 
Due from foreign banks .. 
Uncollected items 
Federal reserve notes of other banks . 
Bank premises 
All other resources 


Total reSOUTEES ....0-.00s00 Bia cdhdee ° 
* LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation . 
Deposits: 
Member bank—reserve account ......++. 
“Government ....... $00 06u beccvoneseeee 
Foreign bank ......... 
Other deposits .......... 
Total. deposits 
Deferr@d availability items ...ccecccecees 
CRENES DRIED osc dic cicccccvecccss geutuaes 
GEE vas veberdcescccece sscewcese 
All other liabilities ..... coe vcccccceces 


Pe eeseresececs 


Total liabilities 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal re- 


serve note liabilities combined 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for 
correspondents 





*Revised. 


4 
NEW YORK 
| Loans and investments—total 


see esessance 


Loans—total ccvccesecvccecooneccce 
On securities 
Oe NE iin ac cahede sencccnncsctoknaee 

Investments—total ...ccccccccccccecscscces 


See e eee eeeeseseseeeeeeseee 


United States Government securities .... 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank ....... 
Cash in vault .......... axe walews Seseoen aes 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits pth) cenenasenesheaawes 
Government deposits ....ccccccecccescceces 
Due from banks ....... seane eccccccvce eee 
Due to banks , 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank ... 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
HOP OUR: BOCOUNE ....-scccccrecscies Diocese 
For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others 


On demand 
On time 


eeeee 


Loans and investments—total .....ccsccees 
Loans—total .......... oe rccccccccccccsecns 


On securities ... 
All other ....... eccccccccce 
Investmentatotal ..cccccocccccececceccccs 


United States Government securities .... 
Other securities . 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank ....... 
Cash in Vault 
Net demand deposits 
eee Ree eee he odn be wate 
Government deposits ...cccccccesccccccces 
TOO POM CDEUEG 6.405. 06000000000050000 
Due to banks . 


No, 23265.—J. W. Moore Co. v. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad. Rate on 
roofing slag, in carloads, from Swedeland, 
Pa., to South Providence and Apponaug, 
R. I., found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 


_ No. 23352.—Ohio Farm Bureau Corpora- 
jtion v, Akron & Barberton Belt Railroad. 
Through interstate class and certain com- 
modity rates, consisting of combinations of 
separately established factors to and from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on carload and less-than- 
carload traffic between designated points 
in central territory and points in Clermont 
and Brown counties, Ohio, on the inter- 
urban electric lines of The Cincinnati, 
Georgetown & Portsmouth Railroad and The 
Felicity & Bethel Railroad found not unrea- 
sonable or unduly prejudicial. Complaint 
dismissed. 

| No, 23320.—G. Mathes Co. v. 
| lis & St. Louis Railroad. Rate charged on 
a carload of old moss and hair, in bales, 
|from St. Paul, Minn., to §t. Louis, Mo., 
found inapplicable. Applicable rate found 
not unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23138.—Bogota Paper & Board Com- 
pany, Inc., v. New York, Susquehanna & | 
Western Railroad: Rate on wood plup, in 
carloads, from New York, N, Y., to Bogota, 
N. J., found unreasonable but not other- 
wise unlawful. Reparation awarded. 

No, 22888.—S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vy. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad. Carload 
rates charged on piling from points in In- 
diana to Brewster and Ironville, Ohio, 
found applicable. Complaint dismissed. 

No, 22973.—Charles S. Walton & Company 
v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad: Rate on 
liquid chestnut tanning extract, in tank- 
car loads, from Lynchburg, Buena Vista, 
Waynesboro, and Charlottesville, Va., to 
Beltimore, Md., found not unduly prejudi- 
cial and not unreasonable in the past, but 
unreasonable for the future. Reasonable 
rate prescribed. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced\eomplaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized. 
as follows: 

No, 23874, Sub. No. 1.—The Standard 
Fire Brick Company, Pueblo, Colo,, v. The 
Apache Railway. Against ‘rates on: fire 
brick and related articles, from Pubelo to 





+ 


redemption fund with United States Treasury 


Certificates and bills near Gtgcedat cone oie Gee case ts 


Minneapo- | 


Public Jan. 8 


rency and an increase of $5,000,000 in 
unexpended capital funds, ete. 

Holdings of bills discounted increased 
$41,000,000 during the week, the princi- 
pal changes being increases of $16,000,- 
000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco, $8,000,000 at New York, $7,- 
000,000 at Chicago and $5,000,000 each 
at Atlanta and Kansas City. The sys- 
tem’s holdings of bills bought in open 
market declined $99,000,000; of United 
States bonds $49,000,000, and of Treas- 
ury notes $25,000,000. while holdings 
of Treasury certificates and bills in- 
creased $4,000,000. 

Resources and liabilities of the 12 Fed- 
eral reserve banks combined, in thou- 
|sands of dollars, on Jan. 7, 1931, and 
|Dec. 31, 1930, and on Jan. 8, 1930, were 
as follows: 

1-7-31 
1,691,189 

37,126 
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0 
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89,421 
161,977 


319,217 
248,398 
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91,398 
363,844 


567,615 
319,167 


163,785 
226,473 
339,209 


72,304 
180,624 
231,914 


342,550 


729,467 
7,143 


658,901 
6,558 


OCB cece 
12,700 
1,351,852 1,384,324 
704 
21,993 
584,783 
57,843 
22,024 


,223,300 
712 
25,468 
521,013 
57,845 
20,890 


41,334 
633,601 
58,149 


5,078,228 5,200,648 


ecoecee 1,624,898 1,663,538 1,836,854 
2,470,583 
18,819 
5,761 


21,970 


2,443,859 
24,689 
5,779 
25,390 


gaden de 2,367,250 
6,048 
25,130 
2,499,717 2,422,299 
496,970 
169,668 
274,636 
12,339 


2,517,133 
64,007 


1 
69,640 
1 


Ned 170,367 
276,936 


74,636 
1,694 


5,078,228 5,200,648 


76.3% 73.7% 


72.9% 
foreign 
440,326 


439,288 527,816 


Following is the Board’s statement of condition ef the weekly reporting member 
banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Jan. 7, 1931, and | 
Dec. 31 and Jan. 8, 1930, the figures being in millions of dollars: 


1-7-31 
7,968 


12-31-30 


8,152 7,813 


ceccece 5,658 5,859 5,838 


3,233 
2,425 


3,438 
2,421 
2,293 


2,789 
1,976 
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1,182 
1,111 
861 
85 
6,070 
1,201 
35 
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seccece 
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744 
59 
79 
67 
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83 
986 
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5,4 
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886 
824 
1,642 


3,352 
9 O95 
2,925 


427 
1,997 


1,443 


1,847 


1,476 

858 
605 
554 
257 
297 
184 
17 
,293 
593 
18 
174 
368 
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853 
623 
eeesere 370 
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points in Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Washington, Oregon, Utah and Wyoming 
as unjust, unreasonable and excessive. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates 
reparation. 

No. 23866, Sub. No. 1.—D. E. Ryan Com- 
pany, Bethel, Minn., v. Great Northern Rail- 
way. Against rate of 55-6 cents per hun- 
dredweight on carload shipments of po- 
tatoes, from Bethel, Minn., 


of the fourth section. Reparation. 


Program Outlined 


Improve Conditions 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


the physical and mental training of chil- 
dren has been entrusted by the Gov- 
ernment to the Children’s Bureau. 


ment’s resources. The efforts of the 


portation of those already here. In this 
we are now sending out of the country 
about: 1,400 such characters each month 
and that the number who have left of 


in excess of this number. 

One of the most important duties dele- 
gated to the Secretary is that of acting 
as mediator in industrial controversies. 
The greater part of my life has been 
devoted to the promotion of cooperation 
between employer and employe. In the 
earlier years, the effort of the employes 
to establish the machinery for peaceful 
negotiation was ignored or even bitterly 
fought on many of the railroads of the 
country, especially in the South, the 
section from which I came. Now, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen has 
grown from less than 50,000 to over 
185,000 in membership and, in company 
with the other transportation brother- 
hoods, enjoys amicable relations with 
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484,842 | 


23,871 | 


598,980 | 


14,846 | 


5,320,282 | 


1-7-30 | 


3,049 | 


1,083 | 


= | decline to furnish us with their evi- 
3|}dence of such high finance. 


3} has 


and | 


to Versailles, ! 
Mo., as illegal, unlawful, and in violation 


To Aid Wage Earner 


Secretary Doak Tells of Aim to) 


Existing immigration laws must be en- | 
forced to the full extent of the Depart- 


Immigration Bureau must be especially | 
directed to the exclusion of all unde-| 
sirables and the apprehension and de-| 


respect, I am proud to announce that | 


their own accord through fear aroused | 
by this vigorous campaign is probably | 


Four-party Plan | 
To Unify Railway 
Lines Is Defended 


| 
Chairman of House Commit- ; 
tee Endorses President. 
Hoover’s Action in An- 


* | 
mouncing Eastern Merger | 


| | 
| [Continued from Page 10.] | 
ithe facts? In the report on the Nickel 
| Plate, from which I have just quoted, | 
|the Commission was discussing a fourth! 
system and comparing its opportunities | 
| with the three great systems already | 
| in existence. The press from month to} 
j}month has carried stories of negotia-| 
| tions with reference to eastern territory | 
| and again and again these four com-| 
panies have been mentioned as the four 
| possible and ultimate systems. | 
When the Commission came to write | 
| its final plan it found these four great | 
jsystems in the East and found them} 
| still in disagreement among themselves | 
| as to what each would ask for and what 
each would Le willing in fairness to have | 
in a final consolidation. Since we have | 
| provided for voluntary consolidation, the | 
|; Commission did not see fit, in the ab-| 
| sence of applications before it, definitely | 
| to allocate to these four great contenders | 
the very properties over which they | 
} could foresee there would be conflicting | 
| petitions to the Commission. | 
| It seems to me that they very prop-| 
jerly put the major of those properties 
together into a fifth system for such} 
|future disposition as the developments 
‘and the facts might require. Anyone} 
| reading the Commission’s report in con-| 








724| nection with its final plan is impressed | States that he has understood this situ- 


| by. their care to state that they are re- 
| taining an open mind as to any appli-| 


|cation that may come to them. 


Accusations Called Unfair 

Those who are accusing the President | 
of the United States of usurping the au-| 
| thority of the Commission should be spe-| 
| cific and state what systems he has ap-| 
proved. He has not approved anything. 
He has not announced any systems. He} 
| thority of the Commission should be spe-| 
|cific applications. He is concerned that 
there should be action where delay’ may | 
| bring impaired railway service. In sug-| 
| gesting action he has merely brought the | 
railway executives to do what the coun- | 
try hes been wanting them to do for 10: 
years; that is, to come to the Commission 
with their applications and ask the Com- 
; mission to pass upon them in the public | 
interest. | 


The President has been accused of dic-| 
tating to the Commission, and it is| 
openly declared that he will influence | 
those whom he has appointed. There is 
not one scintilia of evidence sustaining 
this unfair and unjustified accusation. 
Not having any preconception as to what 
properties should go into what system, 
how could the President of the United 
States be interested in the particular 
allocation of any individual short line or 
smaller railway property? 

The railroads of the East are holding 
up investments of vast sums because they 
do not know what the outcome as to final 
unification may be. They can not know 
that until they themselves come to the 
| Commission and ask authority to make 
| definite acquisitions. Heretofore they 
| have not been coming. Each has been 
|afraid of the other apparently. Now it 
| has been brought about that they all 
| agree to come and to put an end to this 
| delay and this uncertainty, which is ty- 
|Ing up hundreds of millions of dollars 
| of credit which otherwise would be re- 
| leased to buy materials, to employ men 
to make our transportation systems more 
| adequate and more serviceable. 


| Says No Proof Offered 

The accusation against the rai 

i agains railroads 
| has been made that they have engaged 
| in high finance and find themselves in 
| great distress, and that the President 
is pulling their chestnuts out of the fire. 
| Now, what are the facts? These people 
|who are ‘so free with their generalities 


| 
| 





: They do 
not furnish us with a single case 1 a 


railroad which has dealt in any specula- 
| tive enterprise. 

a aney know that every bond and every 
share of stock that has been issued by 
any railroad within the past 10. years 
: been ‘submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for its scrutiny 
and approval. There has been no high 
|finance among the railroads. On the 
other hand, the railroads have invested 
with the approval of, the Commission 
here in eastern territory—that is,- the 
eastern district and the Pocahontas re- 
gion—within the past 10 years $3,638,- 
977,000. This great investment of more 
than three and a half billion dollars has 
been the gross capital expenditures from 
1921 to 1930, inclusive. It does not 
include outlays by switching and termi- 
nal companies. 

They have invested this in materials, 
‘in labor, and equipment, and these out- 
lays have helped to keep mills and mines 
going and have resulted in a great im- 
provement of the transportation systems. 
But for the differences with reference | 
conntadaedneendiinditamnbipeianmcatitans tannin eee as 
practically every management in the 
country. 

The instrumentalities for the peaceful 
settlement of differences between rail- 
road management and: transportation 
employes which have been built up have 
even been given the sanction of law 
through a serfes of enactments, of which | 
the last is the Railway Labor Act of | 
1926. 

In my opinion no greater patriotic 
service can be rendered than the exten- 
sion of the principle of mediation and 
conciliation to all other lines of employ- 
ment. It is my intention to bend every | 
effort in this direction. 

It is my firm belief that there has 
never been, and will never be, any labor | 
dispute which could not, and cannot, be 
settled through negotiation without re- 
sort to conflict. This conviction is based 
on more than 20 years’ experience as 
;a representative of employes without 
actually having to engage in labor war- 
|fare. The reward for sound reasoning | 
|between employers and employes is} 
|peace, freedom from the distress and 
'suffering which comes to the workers, 
|the financial loss to the employer, the 
|inconvenience to the public, and the bit- 
|terness and mutual distrust which such 
conflicts always produce. Labor prob- 
lems are matters of public concern. As 
;such it is my earnest desire to exert 
every effort to see that they are justly| 
|settled as peacefully and promptly as 
possible. 














(The foregoing appeared as an 
article/in the January issue of Per- 
sonal Finance News.) 
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( INDEX 3403) 
Bank Deposits 


Silver Receipts 
In India Decline 


For Two Weeks 


Decline of 700 Bars Noted 
At Bombay During Pe-| 
riod, Department of Com- | 
merce Is Informed | 


$284,114,416.86 
Expenditures | Silver imports into India during the | 
General expenditures 14 days ended Jan. 2, 1931, totaled 281) 
Interest on public debt ounces, 139 ounces of which came from 
Refunds of receipts London, 94 ounces from New York, and | 
Panama Canal b hia Ko 48 ounces from Durban, says a despatch | 
Operations in special ac- to the Department of Con.merce from its | 
PS wren ca cual tnoate Bombay: office. During the seven days| 
a ee ended Dec. 12 imports totaled 607 ounces. | 
Civil-service retirement Silver stocks on Jan. ~ were estimated | 
fund at 1,700 bars, as compared with 2,400) 
Investment of trust funds bars on Dec. 19. The total offtake for | 
the 14 days ending Jan. 2 was 930 bars, | 
as compared with 910 bars for the seven | 
days ending Dec. 19, | 
Currency in reserve on Dec. 22 totaled | 
1,152,200,000 rupees, as compared with 
1,154,500,000 rupees on Tec. 15. Bullion! 
in reserve on Dec. 22 totaled 56,200,000 
rupees, as compared with 58,100,000 on | 
Dec. 15. 
The market is erratic ind early deliv- | 
eries are at a premium due to the possi- 
bility of an increase in the duty on sil- 
ver imports. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


PA 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Jan. 6 
Made Public Jan. 8 


New York, Jan, 


lowing: 


Receipts 


Customs receipts 

Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ‘ 
Miscellaneous internal 

revenue 

Miscellaneous receipts .... 
Total ordinary receipts.. $4,637,441.03 

Public debt receipts 5,560.00 

Balance previous day ..... 279,471,415.83 


| 
| 
| 
| 


$917,380.12 
268,130.38 


2,110,820.35 


1,341,110.18 | 


below: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) .... 
Ozechoslovakia (kron 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 


$8,501,952.87 
933,302.14 
110,678.57 
22,729.31 
324,168.58 Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) ; 
Netherlands (guilde 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) ‘ 
China (Shanghai tael) .. 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (fUfGO) «...<4. sevee 
Japan (yen) .. 
Singapore (dollar 
Canada (dollar) 
; Cuba (peso) 
| Mexico (peso) .. 
| Argentina (peso, gold 
| Brazil (milreis) 
| Chile (peso) 
| 


34,201.39 


164,614.40 
220,302.50 


Total 
tures 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 
Balance today 


ordinary expendi- 
$10,311,949.76 


189,785.25 
273,612,681.85 


EE in cu din. cn San \ 00 60:0 0:0 
to the proposals and the uncertainty of 
the final outcome of unification in the 
East several hundred millions more would | 
have been spent. Arrangements have 
tentatively been made for this capital. 
It should be released. Now is the one 
time of all times to set that capital free 
and let it go into the improvement of 
our railway properties and toward the 
employment of tens of thousands of 
workers who otherwise might be idle. 


Data on Carriers Shown 
I honor the President of the United 


Uruguay (peso) 


Plans Sought for Training 
Merchant Marine Officers | 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
State system of training is favored in! 
connection with any proposed national | 
system. It also seeks information con- | graduates. 


Bar silver 


ation; that he has seen that it is against 
the public interest to have further and 
continued delay ana uncertainties in the 
railroad situation in the East; and that 
he has urged these railway executives 
to go to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, where they should have gone 
several years ago. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is free and unham- 
pered. I do not believe that they will} "na ) 
be influenced by any outside influences. [Shipping laws, award of mail contracts, \Jahncke observed. 
I have confidence that they will demon-|and provision of financial aid by the! Additional operating 
strate the high qualities of judgment| Federal Government have been responsi-| quired for maintenance of 
and character which the President of the 
United States believed they possessed 
when they were appointed and which 
Members of the United States Senate 
acknowledged when they voted to con- 
firm the appointments. Should the five-appointment 
A table showing mileage, investment, | passed in 1924 and providing each Sen-| annually in operation and 
revenues, expenses and traffic for the,ator, Representative, and Delegate 
calendar year ended Dec. 31, 1929, fol-| Congress with the right of choosing five | awarded as subventions to 
lows: 


cers according to requirements of vari-|cess of available young 
ous trades and particular companies. increase, he added. 
Many additional details concerning stand- | 


and character of instruction are 


quested by the committee ore eer Sepeeeee Soe 


chant marine activities, 


mand for competent personnel. 





CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


* Statement of Condition at Close of Business, December 31, 1930 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Government Securities . 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans: Demand . $261,741,265.47 
Time 379,534,947.54 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances « 
Other Banks’ Liability on Bills 
Purchased and Sold . 
Interest Accrued but Not Collected 
Bank Building 
Other Real Estate 


$ 208,925,366.73 
154,733,281.85 
110,643,109.71 


641,276,213.01 
4,200,000.00 
20,454,330.21 
36,499,354.15 


53,740,692.00 
3,511,437.17 
15,000,000.00 
260,359.19 


$1,249,244,144.02 


LIABILITIES 
$ 75,000,000.00 
65,000,000.00 
7,189,636.35 
10,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
11,283,173.99 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . 
Reserve for Dividend Payable Jan. 1 
Reserve for Taxes and Interest ‘ 
Deposits: Demand . $ 693,248,631.60 
Time . 271,219,508.66 
Liability under Letters of Credit 
Liability under Acceptances. 
Liability on Bills Purchased and Sold 
Discount Collected but Not Earned 


964,468,140.26 
21,430,215.56 
36,973,866.64 
53,740,692.00 
1,158,419.22 


$1,249,244,144.02 


$ 170,000,000* 
$ 964,468,140 
$1,249,244,144 


Invested Capital . Over 
Deposits 
Resources 


Land 


Continental Illinois Company 
Capital $20,000,000 


* The capital stock of the Continental Illinois Company is held in trust for the stockholders 
of the Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company 


8.—The Federal 
serve Bank of New York today certifi 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 


©) sevees 
Germany (reichsmark) ...... 


r) 


) . 


eColombia (peso) ...... Sees 


Res 


In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- , 
ported into the United States, we have), 
ascertained and hereby certify to you that 
the buying rates in the New York market 
at noon today for cable transfers payable 
in the foreign currencies are as shown 


14.0782 
13.9513 
7161 
2.9637 
vee 26.7242 
. 485.4545 
2.5165 
3.9236" 
23.7950 
1.2945 
17.4864 
5.2352 
40.2468 
26.7308 
11.2120 
4.4837 
5944 
10.6638 
26.7642 
19.3783 
1.7689 
24.1785 
31.8928 
22.9375 
22.7500 
35.9460 
49.4662 
55.9375 
99.6691 
99.9500 
46.8800 
70.8284 
9.1718 
12.0635" _ 


in effect, the Assistant Secretary pointed 
out, there would be an annual surplus of 
Should further decrease be 
cerning the possibilities of training offi-| brought about in naval strength, the ex-" 


officers would 


, : sta “The necessity for some such plan to 
ards of instruction, types of training, | educate officers for the merchant marine 


one considers’ 


jthat ships are progressing in size and 
Enactment by Congress of favorable} equipment as well as in numbers,” Mr. 


expenses re- 
the Annapolis 


ble for considerable expansion in mer-| institution for training of more naval 
1 _ acti , Secretary officers, Secretary Jahncke stated, “seem 
Jahncke outlined in his radio address in| very moderate” in view of the importance | 
August, 1930, and for an increasing de-| of a well-officered merchant marine, the 
‘amount of, national funds invested in 
law, | merchant ships, of millions being spent 


maintenace of 


in| these vessels, and of the large amounts 


help maintain 


men for the Naval Academy, be placed! in operation privately-owned vessels. 


\ 
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on Legislative Problems + + 
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Danger of Legislators Being Unduly Influ- 
enced by Activities of Organized Propagan- 
dists Discussed by Massachusetts Senator 


By GASPAR 6G, BACON 


President of the Senate, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


neople of his district to represent 


them. He is in duty bound to re- 
On 


& LEGISLATOR IS elected by the 


flect ‘and register their wishes. 
some reasonably simple questions 
policy, these wishes are ascertainable. 
But on hundreds of questions, in fact, 
on most questions, and certainly upon 
all details and methods of carrying out 
given purposes, intricate and involved 
even to those whose business it is to 
find the best solution, there Is no pre- 
vailing sentiment. Upon these prob- 
lems, the great mass of the people have 
no time, aptitude or inclination to form 
any judgment whatever. Upon these. 
therefore, there is.no public opinion. 


v 


Upon some measures, there may ap- 
pear to be a definite public feeling- 
Noise will be heard and legislators will 
be subjected to solicitation. But is it 
possible to determine with any accuracy 
whether such propaganda represents 
the real feeling of the electorate? The 
vast majority of the people are apt to 
remain silent. The noisy few, moreover, 
may be prejudiced, mistaken, or mis- 
guided. , : 

There are other matters upon which 
pressure is exerted upon legislators by 
individuals and organizations to whom 
any proposal directed against some evil 
or abuse has an appeal. The motive 1s 
praiseworthy, but .the Legislature is 
concerned with practical methods. They 
must see further than the evil. Some 
of them, being familiar with the nor- 
mal effects and the normal limitations 
of iaw, believe that the cure ca better 
be accomplished by other institutions of 
society rather than by legislation. They 
have learned that there is no panacea 
in statutes; that often laws bring about 
evils greater than their benefits. 


v 


These legislators, therefore, oppose 
some measure, noble in purpose, but, 
to their minds, impracticable in opera- 
tion. They are at once condemned and 
perhaps blacklisted by certain groups. 
They are not even given the credit for 
having formed an honest and a rea- 
soned judgment. They are charged 
with lack of sympathy with the end to 
be attained, when in truth they are its 
true friends. 

The pressure of organizations bent 
on securing reforms, regardless of the 
effect upon the body of the law and 
upon other portions of society, isa real 


of 


menace to good government. Unfair 
tactics will be resorted to. Some of the 
best men in public life will be the target 
for abuse and will be marked for de- 
feat at the next election, perhaps on ac- 
count of a single vote. Years of effi- 
cient and faithful service will thus be 
unrecognized and intelligent devotion to 
the best interests of the State will be 
unrewarded. 

The tendency of such tactics is to 
encourage timidity and to discourage 
conscientious and independent action. 
It lowers the calibre of legislative 
bodies and undermines representative 
government. The public as a whole, I 
believe, disapprove of such injustice, 
but unfortunately, they are often mis- 
led by misrepresentation. 


In the face of organized propaganda, 
and in view of the practical impossibil- 
ity of ascertaining public sentiment on 
most questions, what is the duty of a 
legislator? It is the duty to lead, to 
enlighten, to inform the people, to form- 
ulate and crystallize such inarticulate 
opinion as exists, to give the people the 
benefit of the knowledge which he has 
obtained. The public is looking for 
leadership. The people need advice. 
They repose confidence in the men 
whom they choose to represent them. 


Vv 


They hope for constructive sugges- 
tions, for vision, originality and indi- 
viduality. They are neither satisfied 
nor misled by flattery. The lawmaker 
is not merely an agent; nor is he solely 
a trustee. He is both. He has the op- 
portunity to influence the opinions of 
others as well as to modify his own 
when convinced that he is wrong. He 
must be fair both to his constituents 
and to himself. 


Such then is the task that confronts 
legislators. It is not an easy one. But 
the opportunity for service cannot be 
overestimated, and the satisfaction of 
contributing something worth while to- 
wards the well-being of others is suffi- 
cient reward for all the discouragement 
that must be suffered. 


By raising the standards of their 
work, legislators increase the confi- 
dence of the people in their govern- 
ment, thus automatically stimulating 
their interest in public affairs. To the 
extent to which they can dispel the in- 
difference of our substantial citizenship 
to public questions, they lessen the in- 
fluence of selfish and unstable minor- 
ities. 


} axation of Lands Held by Indians 
Effect of Court Decision on North Carolina Band 
By FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR 


Member, Federal Board of Indian Commissioners 


eral court to the effect that the 

lands of the Eastern Band of 
Cherokees in North Carolina are not 
properly exempt from State taxation, 1s 
of considerable interest to all con- 
cerned with Indian matters. 

For generations past these Indians, 
the descendants of the Cherokees who 
remained behind after the exodus of 
the main body of the tribe to the Ar- 
kansas region nearly a century 
have been in many respects on the same 
basis before the law as their white 
neighbors in the Carolina mountains. 

They have paid taxes upon their 
lands in the State. They have been 
voters of their respective counties. 
They have been amenable to the laws, 
both civil and criminal, of their State. 
With the exception of Federal over- 
sight over their education and to a 
certain extent over their general wel- 
fare, they have been independent men 
and women. 

The result of these participations in 
the white man’s ways have been easily 
apparent. These Indians, though scant- 
ily supplied with arable land, have been 
self-supporting. They have learned the 
need for industry and foresight to a 
degree that is rare among aboriginal 
people. In their general degree of en- 
lightenment and capacity they compare 
very favorably with the popeation 
around them. 

Some years ago a movement was be- 
gun to apportion their land individually 
instead of leaving ail the holdings in 
the possession of the Hastern Band of 
Cherokees, Jncorporated. Under this 
communal ownership by the band there 
had been individual tenancy and usage 
of land, but no tenure which made sale 
possible. The practice had been for 
the user of a certain tract of land to 
pay the taxes assessed upon it, while 
the tax upon jand mot in individual use 
was met from the resources of the band 
as a whole. 

As a preliminary to the division of 
the land into individual holdings, the 
Band ceded iis title to the United States 


A RECENT DECISION of the Fed- 


ago, 


Government in trust for the Indians. 
More than six years have passed, and 
the land is as yet unallotted. In fact, 
the division is not even begun. 


A roll of Indians entitled to land has 
been compiled; but it is warmly con- 
tested, inasmuch as under the provi- 
sions of the law there had been: ad- 
mitted to the roll 1,200 or more who 
had not heretofore been recognized as 
members of the Band of Eastern Cher- 
okees. It is evident that the actual di- 
vision of the land, if carried out, is at 
best several years in the future. 

Meanwhile, as the law provided, the 
payment of taxes has ceased. This has 
had several results, all of which have 
been harmful. The exemption of In- 
dian land from taxation has created ill 
feeling on the part of the white neigh- 
bors, and has been made an occasion 
for forbidding the vote to members of 
the Band. 

Indians whose parents and grand- 
parents have been voters in North Car- 
olina now find themselves excluded 
from the polls. The remission of what 
was individually but a few dollars per 
person has Jowered immeasureably 
their status in their counties and their 
relationship with the people among 
whom they have always lived. 

But while individually the taxes are 
small, collectively they make a great 
difference in the revenues of the coun- 
ties in which Cherokee lands are situ- 
ated. These counties, their revenues 
sharply diminished during the past six 
years, find their activities badly ham- 
pered. One at least is facing bank- 
ruptcy. ‘ 

This is a region where there is no 
great degree of wealth among the white 
inhabitants, where there is little or 
nothing in the way of industry to bear 
the burden of taxation, and where the 
county income is but the sum of the 
small contributions of small land- 
owners. With the taxes. of the Indian 
remitted, the burden falls doubly upon 
the white mountaineer, whose financial 
condition is not better than that of the 
red man. Six years of uncertainty as 
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Railroad Commission Endeavoring to De- 


termine What Types of Protective Devices Are Most Effective 
By J. G. HUNTER 


Transportation Engineer, Railroad Commission, State of California 


way accidents, perhaps the most 

alarming ones are those occur- 
ring at grade crossings, amounting to 
7% per cent of the total in the United 
States in 1929. This follows more or 
less from the impression we get when 
we read or have first-hand information 
of a heavy steel train bearing down 
upon a person or automobile. 


The records show that, during the 
past four years, the number of grade- 
crossing accidents in the United States 
has remained more or less constant, 
with a slight decrease during this year. 
With respect to California, the records 
of the California Railroad Commission 
show that, during 1929, 200 people were 
killed and, in addition, 954 were injured 
at grade crossings. 

For the first eight months of this 
year, there were 112 fatal grade-cross- 
ing accidents and, in addition, 525 per- 
sons were injured, which shows a de- 
crease of 1 per cent for this year in the 
number of deaths, as of Aug. 31, anda 
decrease of 14 per cent in the number 
injured, over the same period last year. 

The grade-crossing fatalities in 1929 
represented approximately 8.9 per cent 
of the total number of persons killed 
in highway accidents in California in- 
volving motor vehicles. With respect 
to the number of persons injured, the 
percentage was 2.7. Although the sit- 
uation this year, with respect to grade- 
crossing accidents, is showing an im- 
provement, we are not satisfied with 
conditions and are making an earnest 
effort to make still further improve- 
ments along this line. 

The California Railroad Commission 
is charged with the responsibility of 
prescribing proper protection for grade 
crossings in this State. To this end, 
we are constantly making studies of the 
conditions at various grade crossings, 
and as to what ‘protection should be 
prescribed in each particular case. 

In many of the eastern States the 
popular type of crossing protection is 
flashing lights, while in the West the 
wigwag predominates. With respect to 
automatic protection, we now have un- 
der consideration, in addition to the 
wigwag protection, which is more or 
less the standard in this State, trial 
installations of flashing lights, with and 
without rotating stop banners, and 
crossing gates. 

In addition to prescribing the proper 
protection, we are making an effort to 
bring all existing automatic grade- 
crossing protective device installations 
into proper working condition. This is 
important in order that the public will 


O* THE VARIOUS classes of high- 
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to whether the burden is to be perma- 
nently shifted have had very untoward 
resu!ts. 

The decision that the tax remission 
was contrary to the Constitution may, 
obviously, be appealed to the Supreme 
Court. This wil] mean further years 
of uncertainty with their continued ill 
feeling and loss of standing for the 
Indian. Friends of this unusual and 
deserving group of Indians must feel 
that the sooner the matter can be set- 
tled the more hopeful will be their 
future. 


respect a danger signal when it is dis- 
played. 

Section 114 of the 1929 California 
Motor Vehicle Act provides that when 
a danger signal is displayed at a grade 
rossing, the motorist must stop before 
crossing over the tracks. To enforce 
this law, we must have strict regulation 
over the operation of protective de- 
vices; otherwise, if wigwags or other 
signals are permitted to operate for ex- 
cessive periods of time, the natural 
tendency of the public is to disregard 
such warning signals and, under such 
conditions, it is impossible to get com- 
plete public cooperation. 


The records of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission show that of the 
eight States having the largest number 
of grade crossings over Class I rail- 
roads, California ranks third in the list 
of those having the largest percentage 
of its grade crossings ,protected by 
some special device (as of Dec. 31, 
1928). With respect to serious grade- 
crossing accidents, this record also 
shows that California ranks eighth on 
the list. 


The report of the committee on “Pro- 
tection of Railroad Grade Crossings and 
Highway Intersections,” submitted at 
the National Highway Safety Confer- 
ence at Washington, D. C., in 1930, 
shows that there are approximately 
240,000 grade crossings in the United 
States over Class | railroads, and of 
this number, 12.2 per cent were pro- 
tected by some special method or device 
(as ef Dec. 31, 1928). 

Considering only the five larger 
steam railroads in California, we find 


that as of Dec. 31, 1928, there were : 


6,939 grade crossings over main or 
branch tracks of this group, approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of which were pro- 
tected by some special method or de- 
vice. 

We now have a record of each grade 
crossing in the State. Through a sys- 
tem of marking, each crossing is iden- 
tified by an assigned number, which 
affords a convenient and definite means 
of keeping the record at each and every 
crossing in California. At the begin- 
ning of 1929, there was a total of 9,694 
grade crossings over steam railroad 
tracks, and 4,944 over electric railroads, 
exclusive of street cars, making a total 
of 14,638 grade crossings in the State. 
At that time there were 528 grade sepa- 
rations. 

It appears that the question of bet- 
tering the grade-crossing accident sit- 
uation is one in which all parties must 
assume their respective responsibilities. 
It is not enough that the grade cross- 
ings be protected by warning signals 
and laws passed looking toward safe 
operation; the motoring public, too, 
must do its part in respecting the dan- 
ger signals and using Cue care in cross- 
Ing over railroad tracks. 

Our records show that over one-half 
of our accidents occur at protected 
crossings. Many of these result from 
the motorist deliberately trying to beat 
the train; also, in 1929, over 27 per cent 
of the grade-crossing accidents resulted 
from motorists running into the side of 
stending or moving trains. 

In the final analysis, the situation 
will be materially bettered only through 
education, enforcement of the law and 
cooperation by the motoring public. 


Apes Cumulative Index 


Is issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 


Placing Educational System 
of State on Sound Basis + 


Adoption of Curriculum to Meet Needs of 
People, Proper Selection of Teachers, and 
Adequate Supplies Seen as Essential 


By DR. R. E. JAGGERS 


Rural Elementary School Supervisor, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


F SUPERINTENDENTS and princi- 
I pals are to attempt to unify in a 

scientific manner the public school 
program in the different counties in 
Kentucky the first step must be the 
adoption of definite educational poli- 
cies. To do this they must seek the fac- 
tors that tend to determine what the 
educational policy shall be. 


Some of the factors that must be 
considered in adopting an educational 
policy are: The age distribution of the 
pupil population, the geographic area 
of the administrative unit, the voca- 
tions, the social and racial background 
of the people, the recreational oppor- 
tunities, the road conditions, the loca- 
tions of other independent units within 
the area, the wealth of the community, 
previous administrative policies fol- 
lowed, the status-of teaching personnel, 
facilities for special types of education, 
financial status, and status of labora- 
tories. 

After the educational poiicy has been 
adopted on the basis of scientific infor- 
mation, the next step in the unification 
of the program is the adoption of a 
curriculum that will meet the needs of 
the people within the unit. If instruc- 
tion is to be improved, what goes into 
the school curriculum must be analyzed 
carefully and organized to meet life’s 
needs. Such analyses must cover all 
the grades in the school system. If it 
includes the entire 12 grades, it should 
cover the 12 grades. In short, we 
should give equal eonsideration to all 
levels of our school from the lowest to 
the highest. 


The three ‘R’s” have in most cases 
constituted the limit of our educational 
program. We have done relatively 
little to meet actual needs of life, par- 
ticularly in the elementary school. In 
making a scientific analysis of needs 
upon which to base a curriculum, 
should we stop at the traditional sub- 
jects? Drawing, music, art, guidance, 
vocation, physical education, education 
of the handicapped child, part-time in- 
struction, and adult education are ob- 
ligations upon the curriculum makers. 


v 

It is said that we use drawing in 
actual life sometimes more than we do 
arithmetic; that music, art and guid- 
ance are parts of character education; 
that the adult should have a chance for 
training; that in this machine age, vo- 
cations are vital; that the handicapped 
child is safer in society. if educated; 
that physical edycation should reach 
all of the grades in the school system; 
and that part-time instrwction should 
be provided for children forced to go 
to work. 

A scientific analysis of the needs 
within the system should be the basis 
for organizing the curriculum and we 
should meet this problem without fear. 
The ideal to be kept in mind at all times 
is that whatever we do, we do it on the 
basis of sound policy and accurate in- 
formation. 

When we have adopted a sound ad- 
ministrative policy and an adequate 
curriculum for all the grades and all 
the people cn the basis of accurate 
information, we have taken a long step 
in the improvement of instruction and 
the unification of the public school pro- 
gram. This must be followed by the 
selection of a teacher who can find her 
place in the organization and curric- 
ulum, 

Is it the policy of the Board of Edu- 
cation to set up specific teaching jobs 
and then employ teachers to fill these 
jobs or is it the policy to take any who 
may offer? Have the training institu- 
tions set up facilities for training 
teachers to fill specific positions? 

No one who is familiar with the exist- 
ing laws and methods of selecting 
teachers in Kentucky can deny the 
fact that the ideal teacher will not be 


employed until the authority for select- 
ing teachers has been fixed where it 
should be. This authority undoubtedly 
should be in the hands of a trained 
superintendent or principal. Active 
and intelligent leadership, however, 
will do much to bring into the system 
trained and conscientious teachers, 
even in the face of the present method. 


There is need at this time for a de- 
tailed analysis in Kentucky of the 
teaching needs. What are the specific 
positions to be filled in the school sys- 
tem of the State? What training is 
needed for each position? The answer 
to these two questions is distinctly the 
obligation of the State and the train- 
ing institutions, but the fact that they 
have not supplied this information does 
not absolve the local administrator 
from his obligation in analyzing the 
specific needs in his own community. 
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The most important step in the im- 
provement of instruction from the 
standpoint of the administrator is to 
select a teacher that will meet the con- 
ditions of the job she is to hold. 
Should the length of training period 
for the elementary teacher and the 
high school teacher be equal? Should 
athe only difference in the training pro- 
gram of elementary and high school 
teachers be that of type of training 
rather than length of training period? 
It is the belief, yet to be verified, that 
there should be no difference in the 
length of the training period of the ele- 
mentary teacher and the high school 
teacher, but that the difference in their 
training should be based on the type 
of work to be performed. 


Boards of education may adopt an 
administrative policy, organize a cur- 
riculum, and employ teachers, and have’ 
a school, but not a school where learn- 
ing may take place effectively and eco- 
nomically. Not until the high schools 
were established did many of our pub- 
lic schools go beyond these three steps. 

The teacher usually entered a class- 
room furnished only with desks, pat- 
ented or otherwise, her dinner basket, 
and a smile. The children werd ex- 
pected “to learn the books.” We are 
learning now that teaching supplies 
must be provided, and we have made 
it the business of the Board of Edu- 
cation through the leadership of the 
administrative officer to decide what 
supplies are needed for teaching the 
various subjects of the curriculum. 


It has been accepted by progressive 
school men that the curriculum must 
be supplemented by teaching materials. 
Here again scientific method must be 
employed in determining what supplies 
are needed. Boards of .Education and 
even the public today have accepted 
the fact that the high schools must 
have laboratories. 

No high school in Kentucky can be 
accredited unless it is equipped ade- 
quately for teaching the curriculum 
offered. We must accept this idea for 
the elementary grades, for there are 
thousands of elementary school rooms 
in Kentucky almost barren of teaching 
equipment. 
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The list of supplies needed in the dif- 
ferent grades for teaching the curricu- 
lum should be scientifically developed 
before the budget is made in any school 
system, and the superintendent or prin- 
cipal should take the lead and analyze 
the supply and equipment needs for 
each subject in the curriculum. The 
data procured through the cooperation 
of teacher and principal should: be- 
come the basis for budgeting for these Fi 
supplies. If supplies are needed, they 
are needed in the same proportion as 
anything else in the school system. We 
must analyze this need in as scientific 
a manner as we do those concerning the 
problems of educational policy, curricu- 
lum or teaching personnel. 





fi xercising Care in Buying Seed 
Farmers Warned Against False Economy 
By PHIL S. HANER 


Superintendent of Plant Industry, State of Illinois 


ARMERS SHOULD avoid false 
F economy in buying seed because 

the practice of considering only 
the price and ignoring quality is un- 
safe. 

Three rules for safety in buying 
seed, which to a great extent determine 
the extent and nature of the yields in 
fields and meadows, are as follows: 

First: The farmer should insist that 
the seed he buys to sow has passed the 
laboratory analysis that thé law re- 
quires. The sale of clover and grass 
seed in Ilinois, in quantities in excess 
of one-pound packages, is illegal unless 
the required analysis tags are pro- 
vided. 

Second: He should buy from, depend- 
able firms or individuals, and prefer- 
ably from the iocal dealers. Their 
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reputation for fair dealing is his best 
protection. 

Third: He should scrutinize the seed 
he buys and exercise his own judgment 
as to its quality, and probably percent- 
age of fertility. Wherever practical, 
he should obtain germination tests from 
his local farm bureau or other agencies, 


From their relations with the farn- 
ers of the State who purchase seed, 
the plant industry division forces have 
learned of many instances in which ef- 
forts to cut costs by purchasing cheap 
seed have resulted in poor yields, and 
weed-infested meadows. 


‘The State performs laboratory tests 
without charge up to a limit. of five 
samples for each citizen of Illinois. 
a fees for additional tests are nom- 
inal. 





